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FOREWORD 


The center of gravity m higher education h moving upward /ran 'the *fogle 
institution to the coordinating body responsible for a brood rtnpe ofdpsjito- 
tions within a single system Yet the emergence of these coordinating devices 
has been largely tmeramwed, perhaps became the problems of higher 
education as a system are just now beginning to surface The need for study 
of these bodies a clear they may m the long run have a decisive effect on 
the shape of the future of higher education 

An opportunity for a first look at systems on an International scale 
presented Itself with an invitation from the Forum Branch of the Voice 
of America (VS Information Agency) to edit a senes of talks on this 
subject The 27 lectures Included In this volume were originally presented 
as half-hour broadcasts over the Voice of America daring 1971-72 

It is hoped tbit this volume will stimulate the reader to a new 
interest in educational systems and to a recognition of the worldwide stage 
on which these systems operate The lessons of coordination — at state, 
regional, national, and international levels — are just beginning to be un- 
earthed This book brings some of them to light. 

Very special thanks go to Barbara Baird Israel who ts the Associate 
Editor of this volume She has had the heaviest burden of finding lost 
writer* and then fuming the manuscripts into readable English Also warm 
thanks to Mary L Ryan, Chnsdnc K Smith and Margie R. Sifaentes for 
their editorial assistance, to Max Grossman and Richard Gordon of the 
Forum Branch of Voice of America, and to all the writers who have made 
this project an Instructive one foe the editors. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE DRIVE FOR COORDINATION 

James A Perkins 


Higher education a In a state of transition. Under the promire* of Increased 
n am ben of students and rapidly rising costs, nevr organizations are bring 
created that are changing the educational larvi scape. The traditional inde- 
pendence and autonomy of institutions is giving way to Hate or national 
coordinating bodies. Io many countries this has led to increased govern- 
mental participation fa the affair* of universities and college*. These new 
systems, of which the imhmity Is simply a part, form a structure of higher 
education that has so far been largely on examined In this aencs of lectures 
we hope to nominate, for the first time, the ways to which systems arc bring 
developed to provide for planning and coordination of higher education. 
Since many countries are struggling with similar problems fa the effort to 
bring planning to their educational systems, the presentation will be Inter- 
national fa scope. 

I would like first to re v i ew briefly the factors behind the drive for 
planning and coordination. Most educators are all too familiar with the 
mnltipllrity of crisea facing their institutions. In the last two decades we 
have seen gr owth fa higher education that can only be called phenomenal. 
Enrollment has doubled, tripled, or quadrupled fa many countries. Thus 
the physical expansion of oar institutions of higher education became 
inevitable; schools grew larger and larger, and many new campuses were 
established. 

The so-called knowledge explosion created a different kind of strain 
on traditional institutions. Where the university had once thought of toelf 
u an fastifntkm that could explore the unity of knowledge, ft now finds that 
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fa order to maintain excellence it mutt concentrate on specialized segments 
of knowledge In the pest decade or so, new kind* of seboob — two-year 
colleges, teacher training institutes, technical institutes — have emerged in 
many countries, to aho have new uses of technology, inch a* educational 
iefc\ttkm T7>c growing and special nerd* far higher edecatfoo scerafngly 
can oo longer be met fa a uniform system. 

At co lleget and universities haw become more specialized, they 
have alao become interdependent. The dlshogimbed scientist Caryl Haskins 
has provided a useful model for the study of organisms aod organkarioc*. 
I third, tha model applies particularly to the development of higher rduca- 
tmn In ho book Of Societies and Men he relates how growth leads to 
complexity, complexity to specialization, and specnlizatwc to integration. 
When *c look at higher education, we can see that the need for coordination 
of our specialized institutions a one of the prime reasons for the develop- 
ment of systems. 

The towering costs of our academic enterprises are another dement 
m the drive for coordination. Area studies programs require more and more 
hard-to-get books, and their personnel, more and more airplane tickets, the 
physics laboratory requires an Incredibly costly electron mlcroacope; the 
cotlegr of agriculture requires an expensive computer to keep track of the 
health of the cattle fa hi region. No unKerstty could assume the expense of 
aD these fardides Itself. Moreover, the high level of expertise needed for aD 
these actnibes fa Just not available oo any single campus. 

Another trend has become unmistakable. Because the coats of higher 
education are so enormous, there has been growing reliance on public funds 
for support Dependence on public funds has led, fa turn, to increased 
dem a n ds for accmntabiHty to the public or governmental authority In the 
post, ra cotmtnes where higher education was f orm e riy supported largely 
through private means, there was less pubBc scrutiny of bow an mstfrotlon 
QJ ed ns resources. That has ad changed. Now we see a critical concern for 
■dues fag balance between the needs for funding, planning, and coordination 
oo the one side, and the rweds for independence, freedom to innovate, and 
internal OexSbIHty on the other 

The need for planning has gi i eo further impetus to ttrthorfele* 
outside the university With tiw rking clamor for admission to higher cduca- 
tson, attended by an equal clamor for trained manpower, no poddol body 
« **y level can afford to allow the public's great interest fa educatkaiai 
development to be satisfied by mere chance 

Now let in eiamire for a moment the hierarchy cf fastitndcms that 
*re being developed fa higher education. This new world fa fasc inating to 
bchoid — it fa almost like watching islands rise out of the «ea fa respect to 
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subterranean upheavals Some systems have been designed to coordinate 
the Interests of the universities The University Grants Committee in Great 
Britain functions in this way, acting as intermediary between universities 
and the government. Others have been designed to bridge the state-federal 
relationship, such os the Wisjenschaftsrat fa Wot Germany Stffl others 
leave most of their planning and coordination to the central ministry 
of education, as in Sweden and Japan. AD these systems, however, are faced 
with the same problems of how to harmonize the Interests of students, 
faculties, administrators, governments, and the general public. 

Systems In the United States 

I would Idee now to outline the complicated picture of systems in 
the United State*, whkb will be covered fa detail by the next few speakers 
in this series. Later speakers will be describing syitems that have emerged 
In other countries In the final lecture of the seriea I wfll try to puD together 
our observations on the future of coordination. 

In the United States it wax natural that the first efforts at developing 
higher education would take place at the state level Public higher education 
has always been essentially a state responsibility in America Therefore, it 
was the governors arxl state legislators, with their political sensitivities, who 
first presented demands for state plans and for Institutions to cany them 
out In the American tradition, the solutions have varied from one state to 
the next 

But even statewide plans and statewide administrative systems have 
not met all the needs. For example, the existence of comparable and expen- 
sive professional schools in adjacent states was found to be both inefficient 
and extravagant In the interest of sharing resources, slate governments 
and universities have banded together to form regional organizations based 
on interstate compacts The Southern Regional Education Board, the 
Western Interstate Compact for Higher Education, and the New England 
Board of Higher Education, the major regional organizations In the United 
States, thus emerged. 

Not aD regional organizations are of the stale compact type. Nor do 
ill of them Involve the direct participation of pobDc authorities In the 
Midwest, for example, the universities themselves have banded together to 
form the Committee on Institutional Cooperation, consisting or the “Big 
Ten” and the University of Chicago In this case, the universities, not the 
rtate governments, took the initiative; even more uniquely, this ccanmdtee 
involves the equal participation of both public and private fastituttom. 

Useful as organizations at the regional level are In the United Sutra, 
they frequently suffer from being suspended between the two focal points 
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of ml political power — tbc state and tbc federal governments. Although 
the federal government hu traditionally not had a direct responsibility for 
education, thu situation h m the process of dramatic chunge Perhaps pre- 
(Setabty, thn change has followed rather than preceded the development of 
t national viewpoint on the part of educator*. Let ui loot briefly at some of 
the present piece* of toch a national rye ern 

The first structure* were, naturally enough, a series of assoditiora 
of colleges and universities orginaed to exchange viewi about common 
problems These association* have proipered and multiplied Today they 
oner, on a national basis, every conceivable type and style of college and 
wherslty Even uithm dm welter of auodatkmx, the Instinct for order has 
•MCTted asdf with the formation of the American Council on Education 
as the sip holding company for all the special groups, ranging from the 
American Alumni Council to the Association of American Colleges. 

Then there are the greet foundations with both national and Intcr- 
natkwal program. Committed to s pending their Incomes wisely for new 
ventures, they must develop Ideas of the national interest in education a* 
pries to giving. And they do But these Ideas of the national interest, even 
though completely uncoordinated, serve to impress cm the national com- 
munity images of national purpose and national priorities that work their 
way Into the plans and programs of public and private age rides. It Is not 
fast through thew grants that the foundations exercise tbdr influence, but 
*bo through the design and strategies that determine their grants. Found*- 
triw serve, therefore, as national planners In the private educational sector, 
even though the effects of their plans may not always be decisive. 

Another segn*nt of our national educational superstructure eocriats 
cf the agenda that have beta created to perform various functions that 
the nttiverntjc* could not perform individually and never did perform 
“ttotovety The need for a broadly based faculty retirement program, for 
CI4m P^ c ' which made It possible for a professor to take his pension with 
b*n from one institution to tbc next, led to the creation of tbc Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Aasocfamon at the end of the First World War 
5*0111*115, the need for a national program of testing for the admlttior of 
rtodeuu to higher education led to the College Entrance Examination Board 
»od the Educational Testing Service Tbc desire for national scholarship 
and fellowship programs, which would recognize the national distribution 
of taienL.fcdt/s ti*. mwsuTritoMiop Trugraro vxA "foe TitfooraH. 

Merit Scholarship Corporation. And a mounting concern over the rntema- 
^«al aspects of higher education. Inducting the development of bifiber 
«aadon abroad, led to the formation of the Institute of International 
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Ed u ca t ion, the African-American Institute, and nunc recently, the Interna- 
tional CotrocB for Educational Development. 

Each of these organization! has been established to perform special 
tasks for higher education, but significantly all o i them have been organized 
*t the instance of some source outside the university world. It Is a somber 
thought that the universities have not had the imagination or the initiative 
to establish these agencies themselves. Meanwhile, these agencies are in a 
rather strange position they lire onder the supervision neither of the 
university nor of any other educational authority, except the ad hoc boards 
that were created to cm them oc the foundations, that came up wVi. the 
ideas and provided the original foods. 

Activities of great importance to the universities are tiros now com- 
pletely outside their cootroL Bat ft b well to note that the system as a 
whole ts still in transition Sooner or later, cither new coocepts and structure* 
will emerge that will embrace both the unfverntje* and these service organi- 
zations or else the universities may decide to supervise the job themselves, 
as perhaps they should hare done all along. 

Role of Federal Government 

Behind all theae private organizations, of course, stands the presence 
of the federal government— increasingly committed to the improvement of 
educational opportunity, to the strengthening of institutions of secondary 
and higher education, to the encouragement of higher standards of per- 
formance, to the advancement of research required in the national interest, 
to an expansion of the creative arts, and to a concern for educational 
development m modernizing tries An aroused government b thus 
responding on many fronts to a sharpened conception of the national interest 
in education. 

But the role of the federal government as coordinator and manager 
has yet to be brought into focus. Since the federal government has not had 
prime responsibility for education In the United States, the lag b under- 
standable But assistance b now coming from many federal sources, and 
other signs of an expanding federal interest are not bard to find. Questions 
of educational standards have already been raised by the government. And 
vigorous federal attention b being given to problem* ranging from the 
education of the disadvantaged and the quality of urban schools to medical 
education and the better distribution of university excellence throughout 
the country This expanding federal rok puts the most severe pressure or 
the public and private universities to evolve national organizations and 
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prttpwus of thetr own that will act as both counterpart* and counterweights 
to tbe new federal mtercsi- 

Inttmauonai A syndes 

Moving with a perspective even broader than that of the federal 
government meanwhile, are those agencies bury with higher education it 
tlw mtematmcial level There are International regional bodka, mch as tbe 
Union ol Latin American Universities, the Council of Southeast Aria 
Lnnerutie*. the new Attoditwo of Afncnn Universities. and the Camepe- 
tponvwed Cocoa I on Higher Education in the American Republic*- And 
there are such umvttaal bodies as the public Unesco and the private Inter- 
national Association of Universities. 

Although many of these groups are relatively new — and amc are 
soil quite fragile — they are begromug to monitor a variety of Important 
studies that nuy well affect planning at national, regional, state, and even 
unmrrsrty lev eh. partieuUrty In the area of assistance to universities In die 
onderdev doped coontne*. As a sense of world community evolves, and 
mcreasmgly a mus, these mteTtutioual agencies will be bi ever stronger 
positions to express then interest* and to Influence educational planning. 

That n roughly the picture of the educational pyramid that a now 
emerging The university b only one level Vn the whole vast hierarchy of 
education that has been built op around It. Below it are tbe deportment 
and the college, and tbe com pies of liberal arts and technical schools. Above 
it are the state opcode*, the regiocal organizations, the federal struct ores, 
and finally the loternatioaml organizations. Each of these organization*, 
arranged one on top of the other, represents » new Interest at a new rod 
larger geographical levd 

In the long nut, tins structure hsetf matters very ftttle to aociety as a 
whole What society care* about b not which levd of tins hierarchy has 
the right to lead and to maVe decisions. What mailers b ibal the right 
deddoei art made at tbe levd most competent to nuke them, twd that 
these decisions are carried oat successfully The approval of aodety will 
come, hi the end, not by claims of privilege but rather from results observed 
over time. And the desired results will be In those areas where sodety asks 
the most of Its educational systems. 

CMtad Role of Untverdij 

Let or look al ameral of the requirements that society tmpoaa on 
educatam and examine the capabilities of tbe various levels to deal with 
them. For what we find here will give os an important due to the distribetion 
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of power and, not Icon, to the crucial role of the university In the entire 
educational organization. 

Firct, let ui look at the protection of academic freedom, for without 
ocademk: freedom there n no educational system worth discussing, Again, 
my remarks nre directed mainly to the system In the United State*, although 
many of the same conddc ration* apply elsewhere 

The department and the college within the amvertity are important 
for organizing the defense of freedom, but since they do not have the legal 
authority to hire and fire, they obviously cannot do the Job alone The 
university faculty is even more important, first, because it can speak more 
costly for the university as a whole, and second, because rt Is the body that 
participates in setting the rules of tenure 

Important as the faculty is fn the protection of academic freedom, 
however, clearly the real defense within the university comes from the 
joining of trustees, administration, and faculty It is a simplistic and out- 
dated notion tiut working together with trustee* and administration results 
in compromise of academic freedom As a matter of fact, in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of cases, faculties, administrations, and trustees have developed 
a solid consensus on the subject of academic freedom, and scholars are well 
protected by rt 

Beyond the university, concern for academic freedom weakens as 
wc move up the scale. It is not that region* 1 and International bodies aren’t 
interested, U b simply that they know they cant do anything about academic 
freedom, to they are concentrating on other matters. They assume that the 
universities are responsible for academic freedom and have the power to 
defend it We can conclude, therefore, that the unique combination of forces 
at the level of the university provides the greatest barrier to the violation 
of academic freedom 

A second fundamental requirement posed for an educational system 
is the need for continuous change and innovation. The world is obviously 
faced with a vast need for new ideas and for manpower trained in new areas 
of knowledge Let us see how change a regarded at each level of the 
hcrarchy we have just described 

Again, let us start with the department. A relatively flexible Instru- 
ment when compared with the great professor in universities abroad who 
dominates hts field, the department is in most cases essentially a conservative 
unit Its action* and positions reflect its dominant element* and the force* 
that have been balanced to produce some kind of departmental consensus 
Those who make the consensus are not tlfcdy to produce the revelation to 
upset it Furthermore, departments are not easily subject to change from 
the outside They have become specialized hi their fields of knowledge to 
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the pocnt *here faculty frtm other departments find It very difficult to 
recommend changes. even when they have a vague feefeg that changes arc 
n order Profeiskmal specialization frequently cull so deep that faculty fa 
ooc specialty are not to the best position to tec Into the next academfc 
durracl AH of thh makes change at the departmental level somewhat hard 
to come by 

At the le\el of the collegiate dean, innovation can be acccanpTnhed, 
but ft tt a delicate arL For the dean who wishes to eiercbe leadership, the 
urk of innovation will be easier If he has arranged for the rotation of 
departmental cha irmen He can also irield great Influence by concentrating 
bo attention on filling the major vacancies with men of the highest profes- 
tKeial quality and by keeping alert to those occasions when the time is ripe 
for rra pros ement. 

The same pre sc nptkms apply to the university president, afthongh. 
generally speaking, hr* acetsa to funds gives him an even more powerful kver 
ra effecting change It Is a lever however, that be must employ with care. 
He roust not allow the avaHabllhy of funds to become more important than 
the changes they are to bring about. A president is, or should be. in touch 
both with new requirements and whh new Ideas, and If he cannot bring them 
to l be artrntioo at hlj community he abdicates his academic leadership 

Outside the uarvmky, the various coordinating bodies have great 
potential as Innovating forces. So far, however, the pe rfo rmance of supra- 
(mhenhy grwpc as agents of change has nor been impressive. The regional 
compact organbahom have to keep fighting a tendency to the routine. 
Perhaps they fed too directly the weight of pubOc bureaucracy, or perhaps 
they arc too new to have aduned the ncceisary acceptance. Tbe voluntary 
oryiniratioos, notably the Comndnee on Institutional Cooperation, appear 
to base more zest and bnagmation. 

Foundation 

The moil rigor emu agents for Innovation arc the great private focn- 
daoons and federal agencies, such as the National Institute* of Health, the 
National Science Foundation, and the Ui Office of Education. These 
federal a geodes ba\e the great advantage of bring tree from tbe direct 
opcratlora that restrict the range and risk* of many state education^ 
offices. Further, the new money continually available for new ideas makes 
federal agencies — for the foreseeable future, at least— extremely powexM 
forces for change and modernization. We arc perhaps too dimly aware of 
the b leavings of a system that leases tbe federal government free to pres* ft* 
knprmeroent and change, wMle the states bear the burden of daDy operetta* 
supervision and budget -making. ThL freedom. It seems to me, is tbe aw* 1 
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persuasive argument for having the federal government stay away from 
assuming direct responsibility I hope that federal officials will not overlook 
this advantage. 

The role of the foundations as innovators has been crucial, particu- 
larly at the program level It is unlikely that major new programs In U.S 
institutions, such as area studies, the new mathematics, and honors courses, 
would have gone Into such speedy academic orbit if foundation initiative 
and foundation backing had not been available But foundation funds, with 
the exception of those of the Ford Foundation, are becoming a smaller and 
smaller fraction of the total academic budget The tende ncy will be for 
foundations to move away from institution-wale support and even from 
programs and projects, and finally to become operating institutions that use 
their income for their own internal program v Since the budget for higher 
education is increasing faster than the income of foundations, foundation 
support can be expected to play less of a direct part in educational change 
The effect of these developments will be to shift the source of the Innovative 
force from foundations to federal agencies on the program and project level. 

Planning 

A third area of public interest in the university system has to do 
with planning. The significant point about planning is that, as the cost and 
importance of educational matters increase, decision-making moves up the 
hierarchical scale, and away from the educational institntions toward politi- 
cal structure*. 

It is only half the story to say that management and decision-making 
go up the scale ax costs and importance of a project Increase. The other 
half is that, as costs and importance me, there is a tendency for decision- 
making to gravitate closer to the political arena. The decision to locate a 
1 Q-bDlioo-electTOfik-voJt machine at Cornell University was a budget deci- 
sion made at the level of the White House It very nearly became a deeper 
political qoestam involving the Senate and other regions of the conn try 
The whole matter was a fascinating case study of the Impact of cost and 
size oo the locus of decision-making 

This raises a final point about planning. If planning now requires the 
participation of larger and more comprehensive organizations, then univer- 
sities will have to modify their instincts for autonomy and take tbeir places 
as full partners in these new planning » grades. If they do not, the inevitable 
consequence will be that planning and coordination wiD be performed by an 
exclusively poBtical body 

This fa the complicated balance of coesJdentKms facing all systems - 
of hither education The poce of too much decentiaHxatkm fa to create an 
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*fanlmstritive vacuum within the education hierarchy — a vacuum which 
*01 inevitably be filled by political authority Too little decentralization 
ter pt the centra] power m academic handi, bat the poet may be paralysis 
on individual campuses U requires cnrojderable statesmanship to under- 
load clearly the dangm of other extreme solution 

Those who warn academic dirtetke to remain in ucadomc hands 
have no chosce, it teems to me, bat to learn how to balance their desires lot 
independence whh tbc necessities for clme coTUboratioa with other univer- 
sities The only alternative will be a Tar mote direct intervention m university 
nfTitn by government ngcnctcs. And none of os look) comfortably on that 
prospect 

University Retalnj Derorve Rote 

Finally, we mast mention the responsibility for the integration of 
teaching, research, and public service — die traditional missions of hl|hcr 
education ta the United States. Has any agency above the level of the 
university established a cUim to perform this task better than the university? 
Tbc answer b dearly no The specialized agencies have Important roles to 
play In helping the university to find answers to one or another of its 
activities or requirements. But testing, faculty pensions, student mobility, 
fellowships and scholarships, coordination, planning, and the stimulation cf 
change — none of these activities is as central to the management of knowl- 
edge as b the essential work of the university The university remains ooe 
level in the new educational hierarchy — but h b the decisive level 

The moral of our story b that the unhrTsity’i rote demands not 
isolation but leadership, not autonomy but rather par t icipa tion hi all levds 
of academic organization. As the one institution In the hierarchy of educa- 
tion where the mam b sis lneas of education U centered, the university must 
be the chief participant, the quarterback, the leader in the whole system of 
higher education. For the health of the system turns largely on the vitality 
and health of the university, located In the middle of the entire scheme. And 
in ordcT to maintain the university's vitality, tbore who work in the utdvrr 
tny must Increasingly conduct themsehe* as members of a much larger 
connmuilty and as participants In activities at ad leveb of the system. 
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NEW YORK — THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


Samuel B Gould 


Tbc hunger erf the American people fox more and more education has 
become a dramatic phenomenon of our national life. Census figures com- 
piled in 1970 rereal that the percentage of students graduating from second- 
ary schools Is now double the 1960 figure. During this same time period 
the perc en tage graduating from colleges and universities has tripled. And 
there is very Ifttlo likelihood that thw tread will level off before the 1980s. 

What part has the State erf New York played in satisfying the hunger 
of its citizens? In population ft Is the second largest of all the states, and It 
Is the most affluent For more than two centuries ft was blessed with a 
steadily Increasing number of excellent private colleges and universities, 
large and small , which met the major undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tional n e ed s. It abo had a group of publicly supported undergraduate 
colleges In New York Qty that achieved considerable academic eminence 
After World War H, however, ft became dear that the total need was not 
going to be met without the development erf a state university together with 
a large number of two-year community colleges. So rapidly has this devel- 
opment taken place that today, only a quarter of a century later, more than 
one-half of college and university students In the state are attending public 
institution*. By the end of this decade h b expected that the pcHJdy sup- 
ported cc&ega aad ashmJ tier »£U iiir c*jt et three-focrliu of the 

The 1970 census figures he lp to explain why pubbe higher educa- 
tion, which ordlnariy makes provision for greater numbers of students than 
does private education, has become such a dominant force today They abo 
explain In part tbc extraordinarily rapid growth of the State Unbnxfty of 
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New York Even though this a the youngest state unhenlty to tbc nation — 
havmg been established m 1948 — it b *tready lined as the largest !p 1970 
rt enrolled more than 200,000 full-time students. More Important than size, 
however a the recognition that the utmentiy has become steadily more 
prominent (or tts devetoprog academic quality and its unique form of 
orgamzalioo 

Tbc motto of tbc State University of New York a a dear statement 
of its philosophy "Let Each Become All He 1* Capable of Beiog," Such 
• couunrtrnent has had profound influence upon tbc organization a! structure 
and the academic programs of the institution What kind of unhcnity has 
emerged from such a motto’ 

Characteristics of (he Stale Uio\ erstrr 

There arc three fundamental characteristics of the State University 
of New York One of these is unique, the second Is unusual, and the third 
you mould expect to find tn any flist-nte academic institution. 

The unique characteristic b that of a university embracing ail the 
aspects and icvcb of higher education and thus being a system as modi as a 
single mstitutton. It comprises 69 separate campuses at the present time, 
with more In the planning stages. These run the gamut from unhmity 
centers (where roost of the graduate and professional work b concentrated), 
all the way to the two-year community or Junior colleges in which ft h 
poasMe for a student to start hb post-secondary education close to bb 
home In between are arts and adeoccs colleges that offer the baccalaureate 
degree, specialized colleges inch as forestry or ceramics or even preparation 
for careers in the maritime service, and agricultural and te c hni cal coO eg ei- 

The unusual characteristic is that of a decentralized method of 
operation linked to centraHzed guidance In philosophy and policy so that a 
feeling of unhersity unity prevails. This means that ew± campus, although 
guided and governed by general policies of the adversity, has cwmderaWe 
Independence to handlrac tu own affairs It has hs own president and 
ad minis tration, hs own board of trustees with designated responribilities. 
Its own budget, and its own Identity as a separate hrttitutkm within the 
unhersity At the tame time, as part of tbe total university, each campus 
draws upon the central administration for anhuncr and guidance aod upon 
the university Board of Trustees for bread policy decisions. Each campus 
■ho draws upon the special strengths of other campuses and often develops 
whh them cultural or educational events or programs that ft cock) nof 
support by itself. 

The third characteristic, which voo would expect to Sod to any 
good university, b that of an institution with high aspirators and huge 
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responsibilities moving steadily toward the float quality In ah that ft 
attempt!. Because It u located in a state famous for it* excellent cotieges 
and universities, the State University has had to strive with unusual intensity 
and speed to achieve an academic itandard equal to the best This has 
meant recruiting new faculty — mdodrng some of the float scholars of the 
world — at the rate of more than a thousand annually It has meant new 
buildings and equipment of all kinds, including the moat sophisticated 
laboratories, computers, art galiena, theaters, and even completely new 
campuses The current building program of the State University, involving 
ft total outlay of more than three billion dollars, a the largest program of its 
kind in the world Most of all, this effort toward high quality has meant the 
introduction of a whole host of new academic programs and a massive 
development of research activity 

Philosophy of the State Vnlxersity 

I think I should say a further word about the educational philosophy 
on which all of this rats When the State University asserts that each person 
should become “all he is capable of being.’' it is making a mighty assertion, 
one not to be taken lightly It is saymg that it plans its future ha accordance 
with the philosophy of full opportunity for every individual, regardless of 
age, current occupation, previous educational accomplishments or status In 
life. To each person who can benefit from more education, the university 
aims to provide what he requires. This is a commitment fn the true tradition 
of democracy, not an easy one to fulfill completely, but certainly one worth 
striving for It means new and increased attention to Individual guidance, 
new kinds of courses and programs to meet all sorts of needs, new kinds 
of testing procedures to determine what capabitftes each person has It 
means the acceptance of the relatively new concept that every student should 
proceed at his own speed of progress. It truly mates education a lifetime 
process with many of the traditionally forma] barriers removed. 

The State University or New York has always expressed hi belief 
in this philosophy but only In the past few years has it taken bold steps to 
make certain that full opportunity would become a practical reality as well 
as a democratic dream Last year, through the use of a variety of academic 
and administrative devices, ft was able to open 14,000 addition*! pi tees 
for student* on Its various campuses. This was over and above the normal 
student complement of the entering class. Just recently the university 
announced the establishment of Its seven tel h fnstrtuhon, to be devoted 
entirely to providing programs and examinations for students who cannot 
be in resfdciice but who may now find it possible to earn one of a number 
of external degrees. These are dramatic 111 ost rations of the unremitting 
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effort* the anrvrrrlty b making to assure the atfams of New York State of 
bow seriously it takes hs retporafcffity to jwovide it foil educational .oppor- 
tunity for them. 

Eiriier, hr mentioning the State UnWmity’s motto, I asked what 
kind of mstitutlon has emerged. In answering thb question, I have already 
identified three major characteristic! that form the baric foundation cm 
which the university b building the unity of an Institution that has within 
it all the diverse elements of higher education, the decentrmlired pattern of 
adramhtntlon that protec ts local campus autonomy; the steadfast, unre- 
lenting dmc toward high academic quality These I should like to clarify 
even more by adding examples of each that may hi tbdr combined effect 
give )ou something of the flavor or the atmos p h er e of thb university 

As a mult leant pas insthntioa, the State Unrvtruty b more than the 
sum of hs parts. Each campus has its own destiny to fulfill, but In doing so, 
contributes not only to Its sister campuses but to the single entity which h 
called the university There h thus an interplay or Interchange of strength 
constantly taking place between campuses and a process of unification that 
enriches the mother institution together with the crfTspring. The e lem e n ts of 
thb prncesa become evident In many ways as we examine bow the univer- 
sity operates. 

STnjte find ft 1 

For example, the total annual operating budget of the university 
(which b approximately ooe-half HUioc dollars) naturally must be pre- 
sented for approval to the Stale Legislature, which has final approval and 
appropriates the money You can sretl imagine what a complicated exe r ds e 
thb b. Think of how infinitely more complicated it would be If each of tbe 
69 campuses were to present Its own budget separately, witiaxit any regard 
for other cam prases. Not only would an unproductive sort of c o m p e titi on 
be created, together with endless bickering among legislators who were 
eager to encourage the progress of only those campuses where their con- 
stituents Bred, tml no general educational pattern for tbe public sector 
could be developed over tbe years. In addition, h would be virtually impoa- 
sWe to avoid a large amount of unnecessary progr am dopfleatioo. For these 
reasons the State University presents a single budget for all ks necessities and 
defends or explains any one of ks hem* with as much detail as tbe legislature 
requests. Once the mooey has been ap propriated, each campus thereafter 
has its own portion which It administers with a very high degree of in- 
dependence. 
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Campus Interchange 

Interchange and unification take place In many other way*, some 
more dramatic than other*, but all erf them important in the creation erf a 
first cJ»a university 

Increasingly the library acquisition* erf each cam put are being made 
available to students on other campuses. Tbit it now done mainly by the 
phytkai transfer erf book* and periodicals, but eventually will be done 
electronically and thus much more speed Oy With total bolding* of over 
7,500,000 item* already, the unrvtnity fa able to provide a wealth of 
library resource*. Slowly but steaddy the university fa creating ways for its 
campuses to share such wealth for the benefit of every student and faculty 
member The important point J am making fa that the unified university 
Unset ore makes this kind of sharing much easier 

In addition to library resource* there arc many other type* of re- 
source* shared within the university by hi many campuses. 

Regional computer centers — far beyond the financial capability of 
any single campus — are available to campuses as a group. These centers 
are used not only for tctdemic work but for many administrative data 
process mg functions that bring efficiency and economy to highly compli- 
cated and expensive operations. 

A very different kind of educational and cultapd activity that fa 
strengthened by the presence of a multicampus university fa that of the fine 
and performing arts Like so many other academic institutions, the indi- 
vidual campuses of (be State University offer ranch to the students in theater, 
dance, film, musk, or the fine and plastic arts, including instruction and 
studio work. But an important or even indispensable component of this kind 
of learning fa that of seeing and hearmg the finest of artists and their work 
This component fa not easy for each campus to make available, mainly 
because oil coat. The State University provides such a component by having 
mafor orchestras, dance and theater groups, exhibits, lectures, and artists- 
in-residence visit many of its campuses. Because of the number of such 
events it schedules In touring arrangements, ft can make the whole venture 
far more ccooomkal to each campus. Sdli another component fa the oppor- 
tunity for students to view oc bear the work of their peers. This they do 
through arts festivals and workshops where campuses merge their talents, 
sharpen their critical qualities, and acquire new perspective* by taking note 
of what others are doing. 

In still another area, that of developing new educational resources 
for Instruction, the university has taken advantage of ft* unified structure 
while at the tame time encouraging the independent action of the campuses 
Many of the campuses have what are called “Comm onicatiora-Lecture " 
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, buiklings with several tires of dusroonu, tckvrtkm stadxn, nudio-vfcual 
mitLruk laboratories, and film Bbrarks- AH the commtraicntkm mrdia are 
used m a v ariety of combinations. For example, complete courses of imtrac- 
too b> tdcMsam are created. These are often used on more than one 
compos according to the needs and desires of Individual departments In 
addition, the University of the Air. a television network, offer* courses for 
credit or noocrcdit throughout the State of New York, where each year 
(rom three to five thousand people avail themsebre» of thh kind of external 
opportunity 

Support of rewa re h withm the State University is administered 
through j special »geocy known as the Research Foundation, which handies 
more than S^Q miOion of expenditures annually, roost of which ri derived 
from external grants Through the resources of the Foundation the research 
activities of faculty members on all campuses are encouraged by Individual 
grants to finance their project*. Almost a thousand such grants were nmk 
last rear, with the selection of the recipient* carried oof by a faculty com- 
mence Here b another illustration of the additional strength brought about 
by uutvcrttty unity In estabflshbg sod supporting a general policy while the 
practical effects reach out to the campuses and ore controlled by them 

I could add much more documentation to the way campus Inde- 
pendence and university unity are used to mutual advantage I have takl 
nothing, for example, about Inter -cam pus faculty relations or student rela- 
tions, nor have I mentioned community relations. The combination of unity 
and local autonomy h a difficult one to operate under successfully all the 
tun*, but U b the key to tbe growing ability of the State University to fa HOT 
U* enormous retponslblfldes, 

Unfvmtfy Ptoudnj 

There b one other aspect of the university “a development that cannot 
bo omitted if you are to have a more complete understanding of what 
prompts and uhnulatei whatever happens within the I nstituti on, 1 sen 
referring to Use aO-tarportant process of planning. 

Two kind* of pfenning are taking place at the Stale University, one 
required by legislative statute and die other a tenet of voluntary actVam by 
tbe Institution Itseff 

By hw tbe university ti obligated to submit a ten-year matter plan 
every fewr years which then becomes part of the total Master Plan for 
higher education for the state In addition, it b expected to make an annual 
report cm progress in carrying out tbe master pUn. The plan covers every 
aspect of academic and physical growth, together with estimates of enrol- 
ment and costs. It h therefore worked out In the greatest detaH and b pci 
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together only after systematic consultation with each campus, each of which 
h asked to formulate Its own plan. The plan thus serves u the basis for 
the future development of the umvenlty 

1 cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of this regularized 
planning proem, since it makes necessary not only a careful examination 
of present programs but places priorities on Improvements and on the 
Introduction of new programs, the establishment of additional colleges, and 
the introduction of Innovative elements of edocatioa 

In an even broader way, the university is undertaking a reexamina- 
tion of its own rob and its alms. To do thb h has created a Chancellor's 
Pond on University Purposes The panel consists of representatives of 
trustees, administration, faculty, students, governmental officials, and dis- 
tinguished citizens from all over the state It strives to search deeply Into 
the relevance of the university to the society h serves and to Issue a series 
of statements that make dear the directions the university expects to take 
durmg the next two decodes. Position papers are written and debated, 
discuss kins on campuses are organized to reflect Internal attitudes and 
reactions, and outside experts are called In to react and advise All this it 
being done not merely to create a statement that seems valid today but to 
maintain a continuing concern for changing needs and requirements. 

What such an exercise will mean ultimately Is hard to predict. It 
may lead to a completely new structure, a whole new set of academic direc- 
tions, an entirely different sort of relationship between the university and 
the community I need not dwell upoa the amount of work that goes Into 
this kind of planning process, h is obviously difficult, time-consuming, and 
intellectually demanding. I can say only that m my view it b probably the 
slngb most worthwhile effort on which the university b embarked. 

The surprising and exciting fact to be Doted, In what I have described 
to you, b that *11 that has happened represents only the threshold for the 
development of the State University In spite of the size, the growing 
prestige, and the many complicated arrangemenb by which h functions. 

It b truly only beginning to realize Its potential. The university's comparative 
youth b a great asset when we consider such a potential. As an Institution 
it b not so encrusted with tradition that change b extraordinarily difficult 
It has a freshness about it, a sense of developing mission, an in (effectual 
vitality that give It courage and lift not only Its sights bet its spirit as well. 

If it can continue to nurture such attitudes and turn them into intelligent, 
fearless' actions, thb university may well stand as one of the academic 
models that make the future of higher education more promising and more 
attractive 
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THREE LAYERS AND COORDINATION 


Neel J Smelser 


PabHc higher education hi California a barely more than one century old. 
It began officially in 1868 wbcn the State Legislature passed a law creating 
the Unhmhy of California From that time the public lyatrm has grown 
from a tingle, tiny campus in Berkeley to a massive and diversified com plex. 
The handful of ttndent* in the pioneer freshman data of the university in 
1869 ha* 1 narrated to an enrollment of more than a milboc students in pub* 
Ik Institutions of higher education. The number of separate campuses has 
grown from one in the beginning to more than 120 Its animal budget of a 
few thousand dollars a year In 1868 grew to a total of one and one-half 
bflbon dollan fa 1968 In terms of sheer magnitude of growth it would be 
difficult to find a comparable century fa the attire history of education. 

At the syitem has grown, moreover, three distinct tier*, or segments, 
have emerged The university was guaranteed constitutional status with a 
Board of Regents as hi governing body from Its beginning. For the first 
half<entmy Berkeley dominated the lyitem at the only general campus, 
though i pedal professional tebooh were established fa San Frandico 
Political pressure from southern California led to the opening of a southern 
branch with university status, which officially became the University of 
California at Los Angeles (UCLA) In 1927 Subsequently a number of 
ipcciallied research stations — for example, at Davis and Riverside — were 
converted fa to general campuses, and fa the 1960s several dcw campuses 
were opened. At present the University of California b truly a “mnltL 
versfty," with nine campuses, and a total enrollment In excess of 100,000 
students. 
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University 

Though to funcooos hart changed from time to time, the nnbenity 
ira always marntiincd jt» place at the apex of the 1711 cm of higher educa- 
tion from the standpoint of research, profaoJoofll training, and granting 
of degreei. The education code of the itate dedam that the nnhmity b 
“the primary state-supported academic agency for research,'' that it has 
“exclusive junscBctkin fa public higher education, fa the profession* of 
b» and over graduate instruction in the profeaakmi of medicine, dentbtry, 
vetermnry mediant and architecture,” and that it “has the sole authority 
fa public higher education to award the doctoral degree in all fields of 
learning." 

Slate Collettes 

The California State Colleges, the lecood segment, bad thetr unoffi- 
cial beginnings c\cn carfier than the unheroty, with the eslxblhhment of 
the San Jc*c Stale Normal School as a teacher training Institution m 1862- 
Seven more nonnaj schoob were established by 1919, the legislature auftor- 
urd the normal achoob to become teachers’ colleges fa 1921, and to confer 
the bachelor' 1 degree fa 1923 By 1935 the word “teachers" was dropped, 
and these institutions became general state colleges. Legislation fa 1949 
permitted them to grant the master's degree in education, and fa the middle 
1950s they began offering masters' degrees In selected nonteaching fields. 
The legislation establish teg the Master Plan for Higher Education, fa 
I960, permitted stale coOeja to grant doctoral degrees jointly with the 
university Finally, the education code authorize* faculty research fa the 
state colleges “to the extent that h b consistent with the primary function 
of the state colleges and the facilities provided for that function." 

The history of the Kate colleges, then, has been one of the continu- 
ous expansion and upgrading of functions. As we shall see, tMs process 
has been accompanied by Intense competition between the state colleges 
and the university — competition winch b far from resolved at the present 
time. Quantitatively, the colleges grew it a very modest rate in the early 
decades, reaching a total of only 13,000 student* by 1940 Growth fa the 
postwar yeara was phenomenal, however, with the system moving from an 
enrollment of 33,500 fa 1950 to almost 225,000 fa 1969 

Junior Cottejer 

The third pabDc lector, the California Junior Colleges — or com- 
munity colleges, as they are now often called — had ill official beginning 
fa 1907, when the Legislature authorized legislation enabling high acbod 
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and other district* to offer instruction beyond the high school level In ] 910 
the fint public junior college wm established in Frcuno While not the flirt 
state to introduce public junior cotie pa, California wn the most prolific 
in developing them By 1 950 total enrollment fa junior college* was 134,585, 
and, like the state college*, they attained an extraordinary rate of growth 
in the 1950* and I960*, reaching an enrollment of more than 700,000 by 
1969 The state support* more than 90 public junior college campuses fa afl 
Though tome two-year junior college* have been converted Into 
four-year institutions, the norm ha* been that junior college* offer coune 
work for only two yean after graduation from high school In i960, when 
the junior college* were incorporated into the syitem of higher education 
by the Master Plan legislation, they were expressly limited to two-year 
statu* and to awarding the associate In arts and associate in science degr ees 
The legislation further specified that instruction should be primarily in 
three area* “( 1 ) standard collegiate coarse* for transfer to higher Institu- 
tions, (2) vocational and technical fields leading to employment, and 
(3) general or liberal arts courses ” 

The general picture of public higher education to California, then, 
is one of extremely rapid growth within a three-tiered system that has 
managed, despite some overlapping, to maintain a fairly strict differentiation 
of function. Each segment offers instruction fa the arts and sciences The 
university is the exclusive guardian of research and of training aisodated 
with high-prestige occupation* (medical, legal, academic, etc.); the state 
colleges prepare students for more advanced academic work and train 
students for a supplementary range of occupations, especially teaching; the 
junior colleges prepare students for more advanced academic work and 
i tram them for more vocational types of occupation*. The differentiation of 
function* among the segments, therefore, roughly parallel* the stratification 
t of the system of occupational roles to the larger society, for which (be 
i students of each segment are destined 

f Each of the segments. In its own functional sphere, has developed 

i bio u kind of national model The University of California b regarded to 
i* many quarters as the greatest pablic university syxtem to the country; two 
| of Its campuses, Berkeley and UCLA, rank among the highest to the nation 
,f in graduate training and research Among state college systems the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges are per ha pi tbc mou highly developed, and the Junior 
college* hare always been at the forefront of the junior college movement 
in the United States- Thb obvious point mu*t be made, because tbc system 
has also been beset by many troubles, and to focus on these troubles— as 
t j ihall do biter — might obscure the substantial accomplishment* of the 
^ system. It is my belief, moreover — and I ihall amplify this later as well — 
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Hin t the time social forces thit hive contributed to to growth and eminence 
hire nmultaDeoraly been respocriblc for some of to troubks. 

What ire the general f acton that hart Jed to inch a rapid ind 
contfamota growth of the California system erf fwbUc higher education? 
Any enumeration of these factor* most be approximate and ovtnfanpBfled, 
but the following teem to have been the mast important 

(1 ) California, as one of the newer, but larger and more proipcroo* 
Hate* fa the United State*, ha* always had a fiercely competitive outlook, 
especially fa regard to the older and more “estibihhed” Hate* In the East 
With raped to higher education, thh outlook ha* manifested ittdf fa the 
impulse to buM a bigger and better ijstrtn. Thh competitive ootlook, fa 
my opinion, ha* contributed more than any other tingle factor to the elitist 
impulse fa California’* higher education. Thh efitkm, bred by attitude* o f 
regional ccsnpetltivenes* rither than aril tocra tic vafad, ha* contributed to 
the continued generosity of California'* pub be to a university of exception- 
ally high quality 

(2) At the umt time, value* of popuhim and equality of oppor- 
tunity are also deeply rooted In CaUfomh** cnhnre. Among the most 
democratic of itate* hi sodal outlook, California could be expected to gtre 
mil* fupport to higher education as It came to be regarded as one of the 
principal avenue* of social mobility In particular, this outlook contributed 
to the spread of the Junior colleges, which were ultimately to guarantee an 
opportunity in some kind of tostrfutloc of higher education tor every high 
school graduate in California. Thh popuHii tradition ha* also fostered an 
attitude of ambivalence toward tbe university, which has been regarded 
simultaneously as a source of state pride and as a focu* for tbe expression 
of sentiment* of anO-tetellectuaHsm and political snspldon. 

(3) As California developed from one of tbe mort backward 
region* of the coentry fa tbe mid-nineteenth century into tbe most urbanized 
— and one of the most industrialized — states fa the country, to demands 
for urban and industrial occupation* (inch as engineering, medicine, 
mining, i*w, aodal wort, dty planning, criminology), to say nothing of 
highly ikffled labor, have multiplied correspondingly It fell mainly to the 
system of higher education to train people for these new and more demand- 
ing occupational roles. To do so, tbdr facilities had to be expanded 
accordingly 

(4) California moved farm a thinly populated region in tbe mld- 
ntaeteenth century to tbe most populous state fa tbe nation In tbe late 
I960*. While population growth has been impressive throughout California 1 * 
history, h has been apedaHy prooounced fa the period following World 
War II Alw, tbe proportion of person* cf student age (1S-24) was higher 
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In California in that period than in the rest of the country, and the expecta- 
tion that a person in that ngc-rangc would be enrolled In an institution of 
higher education was higher In California than in the nation as a whole. 
The demographic pressure on CoJlfomia't system of higher education has 
therefore been very strong, especially in the past two decades. 

(5) California bos always been a prosperous state, its opport u nities 
to devote substantia! resources to education have been correspondingly 
greater than those of Its leu opulent sister states. When the federal govern- 
ment and the private foundations opened their coffers to support higher 
education in the 1950s and 1960s, California received its share of these 
funds, and its opportunities for educational expansion were further enlarged. 

(6) Besides being competitive with other states and other regions, 
California is also characterized by a brisk internal competition — between 
northern and southern California, between valley and coast, between rural 
and urban, between one community and another As educational institutions 
came to be regarded as a source of local wealth and prestige, community* 
and regions came to vie for campuses of their own This political situation 
m California augmented the Impulse for growth of the system. It oho 
fostered fierce competition for resources withm each segment of the higher 
education and among the various segments. 

This blending of social and cultural forces— a commitment to the 
values of excellence and egalitarianism, a pervasive competitive spirit, the 
pressure of numbers, and the opportunities of affluence — hove propelled 
California’! system of higher education in ft* remarkable century of growth. 
Let us now turn to some of the problems that hare accompanied that 
process of growth 

The Pains of Growth 

One of the general characteristics of rapidly growing social systems 
is that they are forever threatening to outgrow those very structures that 
have been designed to regulate their functioning. This has been true to 
tome extent for each segment o( California’s system of higher education, 
and certainly true for the aystem as a whole. 

To Illustrate In the early years of the univer sity , the Board of 
Regents was able to consider each faculty appointment mdMdaaHy, and to 
attend to very minor financial details. The university was amah and uncom- 
plicated. As Berkeley grew and as new composes began to devdop, how- 
ever, such detailed regulation of day-by-doy administration by the Regents 
and the central administration became progress ivriy more difficult In a 
1955 report, a team designated to rcstudy the needs of California higher 
education complained that the Regents’ docket was burdened with unneces- 
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arj dealt*, and recommended that the business ol the Board should be 
decentralized *o that U could give more attention to general mitten of 
educational polLcy Some riep* were taken In this direction in rubtequent 
jean, and m 1965-66, when it ra believed by many that too centralized 
control had contributed in part to the crises of academic authority durmg 
the Free Speech Movement In 1964-65, the Board of Regent* undertook 
to accelerate the process of delegating Regents! and statewide a dmi nistrative 
authority to the *everal campuses. Ai a remit of tha decentralization, “the 
Board of Regent* ha* become less an administrative board and more a 
policy board, and the University ha* become lei* a monolithic structure 
and more pluralistic In character"' Neverthdm, the issue of Regentfll 
authority n not yet stabilized. Detpite the general morement toward decnv 
tralmtion. the Regent* have periodically denied to restore previously 
delegated authority to thnmdve*, particulariy fa time* of criiii and fa 
sensitive area* — such as the appointment and promotion of politically 
controversial faculty memberi — much to the cor ute matlop ol chancellori 
and faculties. It might reasonably be asked whether a board, meeting only 
once a month for a few day*, l* still a viable median km for governing — 
even at a general policy k\ci — *o large and complex a system a* the 
university has become 

The regulation of the remainder of the system ha* posed even 
greater drfBculbei Until 1960 the entire public education system accj* 
for the university — primary elementary, and secondary education, foefurf- 
tng Junior ctd leges and state colleges — was under the administrative 
direction of the State Board of Education, and the chief exe cuti ve officer 
ol educational actlvrtlei wa* the State Superintendent of Public fru tract k*i- 
As early as the 1930s, however, h became apparent that public education 
wa* much too cumber kxuc to be regulated by that kind of agency In 1939 
the Cnmculum Coordinator for the California State College* complained 
that 


[the system of control by the State Board of Education] has «* 
been without fu difficulties. Seme overlappings of functions, some 
coo fusion as to policy and *crme barren ar e a* have resulted. 
These difficulties could not have been foreseen became the 
Syrian of educational control was set op before the emergence of 
present teacher tramrog requirements and standards of certification, 
before the development of the Junior college system and before 

1 Arthur OL Coooa, Crbrt t* CtBfonlm Jffffer Ethtc i ti x Exptrimct mnJtr ** 
lfg»rr rim mU Ac froHrmi of Coor+mmtiorn. 1939 to 1963, Ixn An+Mi. T»W 
Ward JUtcW* Pm*. 1WX. 
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the state colleges came into being. 2 

In the pcntwir period of growth of the junior college* and state col- 
lege* it became progressively clearer that a single stale agency con Id not be an 
effective governing device for such a complex system. Two of Ube reforms 
associated with the Master Plan and its implementation were the creation 
of a separate Board of Trustees for the state colleges in I960, and the 
creation of a separate Board of Governors for the junior colleges in 1967, 
thus paring back the jurisdiction of the Board of Education to primary 
and secondary education. 

A general process thus seems to have repeated itself In the history 
of California higher education the system — or part of it — is placed under 
relatively centralized governing machinery at some point In Its history, as 
its growth proceeds apace, however, the system becomes progressively less 
governable by the original machinery, at a certain point a crisis of govern- 
ance occurs, and, after a period of turmoil, a new, more decentralized 
governing structure is invented and institutionalized 

The growth of the system has alao been ponctuated by episodes of 
Interne competition within the segments and among the segments. Many 
at Berkeley bitterly opposed the establishment of the Los Angdes campus, 
and, during the deliberations leading to the Master Plan, several chancellors 
of the existing university campuses expressed apprehension that the devel- 
opment of several new campuses would occasion a deefbe In resources 
available to the established campuses And under the Master Plan, the 
university campuses have continued to vie with one another for resources, 
prestige, and power Berkeley has struggled to main tain its flagship status 
among the campuses, and the Joint Committee on Higher Education of the 
California Legislature recently remarked that “University campuses such 
as Santa Cruz and Riverside are locked Into the general University 
mold which, despite some important differences hi organization, cmphaits 
and outlook, forces them to rush ahead In the tracks of Berkeley and 
UCLA Similar competitive pressure* for scarce resources — and a tend- 
ency for a more or less equitable response to these pr e ss ores on the part 
of state authorities who control the resources — have also made for a move- 
ment toward uniformity nod com petition- inspired growth within the slate 
college end junior college systems. 

Competition among the segments has been modi more In tense than 

Z J Herachel Coffin. The Hah a) ike Sk*t Coflrter In Hither Ednctelcm be C*fh 
fomia, Sacramcnio California State Department of Education, OflVa of Dfrador 
of Education, 1939 

3. Joint Committee oa Hlsher Education of lha California Lr*UaHire. Tie Chmllen jrr 
oj Achternnent, Sacramento 1*69. p. 50 
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withra the segment*. In the 1920» the state teacher* 1 college* were comint 
roto tberr own, and the junior college system was derdoptnf rapidly; alto 
m that decade Cnflforob'i popolatpon increased by slrncat two-third*. This 
combination of popuUbcm p lea sure and opportunity to grow gave me to a 
brisk “regional college'’ movement s* wefl n a movanent to convert kjcjc 
junior college* into four-year college*. Thh provoked sharp opposition 
from the university official*, who feared that an unrestricted Dumber of 
fom-jrai, generaJ-faoetiao college* would be created by the legislature In 
response to local pnamrex The impulse to cortvert Junior college* into 
four-year colleges was abo fdt immediately after World War IL 

Tbe most Interne period of tegmental competition appeared In the 
mid-1950s. Tbe state was faced with an enormous cohort of school- age 
children who were about to enter testhntlom of higher education. Dozens 
of bffh for new college*, or for changing tbe functions of existing one*, 
were Introduced into the Legislature cm behalf of eager localities between 
1955 and 1959 The growth guidelines of the liaison committee of tbe Board 
of Regent* and the State Board of Education were openly disregarded hi 
the doth for new InrtitatMm. Educator* m the university, the private aector, 
and the Junior college sector feared that the higher education system would 
degenerate Into a chaotic expamlon of state college* through pork-barrel 
legislation. And many feared that If the system could not come up with 
some plan for coordination and rational gowth, the Legislature, though 
Hi-equipped to coordinate tbe system, wtxild nevertheless take matters Into 
ha own hand*. Such were the problems that stimulated the effort to develop 
some Master Plan to coordinate tbe entire system In the late 1950a. 

As we shall see, tbe Master Plan was directed in part at resolving 
and regulating these competitive struggles. It has proved successful in part. 
Nevertheless, the competition between the state college* and the university 
has contained to tbe present. The stale college* have launched a nndti- 
premged offensive to achieve onbriuty statu*, attempting to gain research 
funds and sabbatical privileges for thdr faculty, and attempting — and almost 
succeeding — in securing a change of name whereby they wooM become 
California State Umvmitie*. 

Efforts to Coordinate 

Earlier I noted a kind of periodicity In the growth of Calif ondah 
higher education. Involving the phase* of cen train tlon, growth, crises of 
governance, and decentralization. A similar cycle has repealed frretf with 
r ap ed to competition and coordination among the segment*. Thh cycle 
begin* with tome kind of crisis of competition, this gives rise to some 
"study conunhskci" or Investigation, which attempt* to devise a new frame- 
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work for integration and coordination, next an attempt I* made to imple- 
ment the recommendations, and finally competition begins to develop 
within the Dew framework. 

To illustrate In the midst of the regional college movement of the 
early 1930s the Legislature commissioned the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to conduct a study of the California system of 
higher education Among the proposals of this commission was that the 
Legislature establish a State Council for Educational Planning and Coordi- 
nation. This was established in 1933, but since h was a purely advisory 
body, it could not enforce any recommendation* regarding the growth and 
coordination of the system It was largely ineffectual as a coordinating 
device, and ceased Its activities by 1941 

In 1945 the Board of Regents and the State Board of Education 
created, on an Informal basis, a Liaison Committee which would issue 
non-binding proposals regarding plans and projects that might affect the 
system as a whole. The Liaison Committee achieved seme success In stem- 
ming the movement toward four-year status on the pert of the junior 
college*, m reaffirming the principle* of differentiation among the several 
segments, and in dampening the growth of new Institution*. A proposal to 
expand and reorganize the liaison machinery wi* made fa 1955, but by 
that time action of tho sort could not be seriously contemplated, because 
the state had entered the period of competitive chaos of the late 1950*. 

The Master Plan far Higher Education marked one of the most 
comprehensive coordfaatire efforts in the history of American education. 

In one seme It represented a great political compromise amoog the various 
segment*. It provided certain benefit* for each. To the jmnor college* ft 
afforded a status fa the higher education system for the first time, and 
granted them a major role fa realizing the egalitarian goal of a place for 
every high school graduate fa an institution of higher education. To the 
private lector It alto granted a formal place fa the planning and coordi- 
nating machinery for the firtt time To the nnlvenhy ft afforded protection 
for it* research and degree-granting function*. And to the Hate college* It 
afforded higher admlnion standards, the joint doctorate, the extension of 
master’* degrees, hi own Board of Trustee*, and more liberal poOdea on 
faculty research The one advantage the state college* did not gain was a 
constitutional statu* parallel to that of the untverilty The colleges itffl 
remain the creations of legHlatfvc statute. Some now maintain that this 
was a seriou* failure Constitutional statu*, ft is argued, would have given 
the state colleges a legal status parallel to the un i ver sity, and would have 
given them greater budgetary independence from the legislature than they 
now enjoy Furthermore, It would have given constitutional delineation to 
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lent ends too big for any at the association* that bad coroc Into being to 
■erve partial p eed *. The Emergency Ccwnd] early recognized that the 
proWenu at education were cim*dc and that cooperation wot Id be useful 
long after the crises of war had passed. By July h bad changed hr name to 
American Oxmdl oo Education. In December at the *ame year what had 
begun n a voluntary association erf educational ccwncfl* w** modi fed to 
iodude institutions at higher Earning at well a* association* of such institu- 
tions. With that change the ACE had taken oo the essential characteristic* 
that have remained with It ever since. 

In the flm yean of the CoandT* Bfe Donald Cowflng wa* it* driring 
force. He wa* asked to become ft* head, ref used, but raised the fund* and 
ignited the rpark which kept it aflve in the firtt critical month*. The first 
fuH-tkoc (Erector was Samuel Pial Capcn, and hb explana tion of why the 
ACE wa* created mm* up wefl the history and nature of our Tohmtary 
unifying agencies 

The development of the American educational scheme has been 
pUnlem, haphazard. Wt haze always suffered be caos e of thb plan- 
taaea. The price that we are called upon to pay for our lack of 
forethought and the consequent lack of *y*tem become* heavier 
year by year Unified action ha* ahray* been Imposribfc because 
there wa* oo unifying agency There ha* been no mean* eren to 
create a co manes of opinion. A unifying agency ha* now at la*t 
been established. To stimolate discussion, to focus opinion, and in 
the end to bring about Joint action oo major educational poticy — 
theae are the tiring* that the ACE was created to do. . . Thi* b 
the ^indication for the Councfl 1 * exi s ten c e , or there k tune . 5 
FoOowing Capen there hare been four other d e v ote d and dTccrire 
exeentite dbecton of the Council— C R. Mann, George F. Zook, Arthur 
S Adana, and Logan Wilson. Each ha* had to wrestle In iris own way with 
the difficult problems that hrre confronted leader* in education, and eadi 
baa bad to enter the engagement as a vohmtarbt able to adrbe and counsel, 
bnt deni ed the force of law or other sanction*. In consequence, It i* t»o< 
mrprbing that whh each reapprabal of the Cooocfl** work a chorus crying 
for stronger action, greater coordination, and increased intervention ha* 
been countered by an antipbonal choir — band* off, lease us free! 

Conchaion 


'Ihc (Cfficnities of vohrntary leadership have not been ameflorsted 

* •*>*««. **• r tmd Ckromoiorj * A* ACZ 

Aarrfcao CwrooJ oo Edo ettiem, 19 **, pp. 7-t 
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with the parage of time. Education has been the fastest growing sector erf 
American batitutional life. Htmdreda of new IratTtntloQa have been estab- 
lished, with widdy varying ob j ec ti ve s . The mart widely distributed of these 
new estsblbliments bsve been the junior cofleges, and as might be expected, 
there is now a flourishing American Association of Junior Colleges with 
great leverage fa Washington since there is scarcely a Congressional District 
without a junkx coOege or an Interest fa getting one. Bat the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is only the most powerful of a legion of new 
rohmtary societies seeking recognition, thereby increasing the need for 
coordination or at least the mediating services of the American Council. 
At a dinner meeting erf the ACE, October 5, 1961, Logan Wilson sum- 
marized the efflemma of voluntary systemiratkm 

These associations are well known to everybody in this room. How- 
ever, I doubt that anybody here could name more than a fraction of 
the 512 regional and notional educational associations, or the 141 
college professional fraternities, honor and recognition societies, or 
the 413 state education associations, the 50 religious education 
associations which total more than eleven hundred orpmiiatlocx — 
nearly all voluntary In nature — having to do in ooc way or another 
with American education. 

And some yean later he commented 

Instead of a united effort to revolve the basic educational issue* 
confronting the nation, our collective endeavor is being confused 
and weakened by vested-interest group pressures, splinter mercr- 
mems, and fragmented approaches. 

Whether Voluntary en te rpri se is capable of achieving the long-range 
as well as the immediate objectives that are required of American 
higher education— H our nation is to survive and flourish — thus 
remains to be seen. In any event, more concerted effort b ne ces sa r y, 
and we no longer have any option b et w een disjointed lafaaez faire 
enter pr ise on the one hand and planned, Integrated activity ou the 
other. The only real choice b whether we shall get together and do 
the job ourselves, or wait for other agencies of public policy to 
reg i ment H for ns* 

System, when self-imposed or developed through voluntary tssoda- 
tioo and unforced cocvensus, b hazardous. Nevertheless, ft has been our 
way toward system fa the Un i t ed States What It faffs to provide fa crispum 


a. ibid, p. i55 
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and predictability h cempenoter for by providing variety, flexibility, and 
rerffience. Bed toe there b no btnein to decree order, we aocne timer hav* 
uncertain momenta; bet th or c of nr who have worked toward itreeger iratJto- 
tkxn within private, vofcmtary a»od*tiom are grateful, became aD of cmr 
admintUntlre Irrer we have been invited — indeed compelled — to think for 
ocrvdvtr- The tyrtem entatb no authority which could tobrtitute ha nkare 
for our own cemridered JodgmcnL Tbe inner-dlrected character of American 
education b a boon wc owe to tbe tradition of voluntary anodatkmr. 
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FOUNDATION INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 

F. Emerson Andrews 


In tome respect* foundations are unique amoog American aoctai institution*. 
They are the only Important agenda free from the political cent roil of 
legislative appropriation* and prewure group* and from the need to temper 
program* to the judgment* and prejudice* of current contributor*. There- 
fore, they can attack the long- range, difficult, and often con tr menial 
question* that face the nation and tbc world. They have aometime* been 
called the “venture capital" of philanthropy 

It b true that only a few foundation* hare *peot a *ubxi*ntiaJ part 
of their fund* In pioneering venture*. But when *uch spending ha* oc cur red, 
and when it has been In the Bek) of education, remarkable retult* hare 
sometime* followed modal Investment. A mimbcr of foundation grant* or 
program* have substantially affected education in tbc United State*, even 
though the dollar proportion* might term to make tbc foundation contribu- 
tion Insignificant. Presen tly, achool expenditure* in thla country are e*ti- 
mated at 566 bilUan annually Foundation*’ total Income l* a mere J1J 
bflBon, with only a portion of that ipent on education. 

However, among all the field* that receive foundation grant*, educa- 
tion ha* tbc highest priority The Foundation Center, whkh tria to keep 
track of all foundation*' activities, ha* ju*t reported on grant* of S 10,000 
or more recorded in 1971 Education received $343 mfllloo, or 32 p erce n t 
of all tabulated grants, and a substantial portion of grants listed under 
Science, International Activities, and Humanities were spent in educational 
Institution*. 

Grant* to education may take a variety of form*. They may tubildhr 
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“plant" through paying for bo Wrap, book*, or other equipment. They may 
be ippfled to fastroction throogh endowing a professorship, contributing to 
udirlex, assisting in teacher training, or Improving the slates of teac hi ng. 
They may support research. They may directly assist the needy Undent 
through scholarship*, fellowships, or student loam. Finally, they may 
finance the study of education itself, hi content or its procedures. 

What has been the foundation role in these fields'? 

Historical PnrpccttY* 

Since the rok of foundations in education has changed radically 
through the’ yean, a hit of history a in order By coincidence, public edoca- 
tton, univmHlci, and foundations appeared in the United Stales almost 
simultaneously a little more than a century ago. Free public schools war 
not plentiful until the Civil War ended in 1865 One authority pinpoints 
die beginning of the university, as distinguished from the college, at the 
start of Charles W. Eliot’s presidency at Harvard fe 1869 The earliest 
foundation approaching the modem pattern was the Peabody Education 
Pond, act up to 1867 “to aid the stnckm South,” which bad a stioog pro- 
gram in Ntgro education. 

In dollar toms, public edocatioo soon far outstripped universities 
and foundations. Nearly all deroenUry and secondary education became 
tax supported, and an increasing number of student*— «m more than half 
— went *o tax-supported coOegc*. Foundations never attempted to play a 
substantial role fa supporting primary or secondary education, except for 
a few private schools or pilot programs. i 

Wirh reaped to higher education, in early years budgets of foooda* J 
tkxtf and government were more nearly comparable. In the first two decades | 
of the present century, a Dumber of large foundations were established, i 
fachaJfag John D Rockefeller's General Education Board aul The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and Andrew Carnegie ’i group of funds, particularly 
Canwge Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. In 1913 the federal government's total expendi- 
ture* for education amounted to $5 mlilkm. Carnegk Corporation fa that 
year spent S5 6 minion, so that Hit had devoted all *j fund, to edocatioo, , 
It could have more than equaled at least the federal government total — L 
now, of course. Incomparably greater | 

Experiment* wftii Endowment ! * 

T 

Perhaps eoctwraged by such comparisons, several foundation board* h 
decided that the whole financial problem of the private coDego could be'^ 
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*otved ooct and for all by building up big endowment* and using the Income. 
To encourage *ucfa endowment* Carnegie Foundation offered free teacher*' 
pension*, but only to college* with endowment fundi of at least $200,000 
($500,000 after 1921) General Educatkm Board contributed $60 mHUoo 
to the endowment of 291 colleges and mfverritlej under matching provi- 
iloos that would mean an additional $200 million for such food*. 

Bat college need* grew faster than endowment Income. In Ha report 
for 1925-26, General Educatkm Board acknowledged that higher education 
had ies* per atudeot than a quarter of a century earlier when measured In 
purchasing p o w er It Abandoned contribution* to endowment and progres- 
sively removed restriction* on it* past endowment gift*. 

Of course endowment funds are useful, and college board* encour- 
age such giving. But the limited resource* of foundation* cannot thereby 
wive the college support problem, and moat foundations decline to give 
“ibc-cent doflars" (if that l* the investment Income rate) In favor of pro- 
grams that seem more Immediately rewarding. 

Support for Libraries 

Book* have been prized possessions in America from earliest 
colonial time*. Foundations have piayed a substantial part in supporting 
public and college libraries. Perhap* Andrew Carnegie, first as an individual 
and then through hi* largest foundation, had more to do whh the mushroom 
growth of public Knaries fas thb country than any other person. He tayi 
In his autobiography 

It was from my own early experience that I deckled there was 
no use to which money could be applied *o productive of good to 
boys and girls who have good within them and ability and ambition 
to develop it, as the founding of a public library fa a commu nity 
which b willing to support ft as a municipal Institution. 1 
He began with a library for hb village birthplace fa Scotland. In the 
cod bo gave, personally and through Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
some $56 mlTDoo to build 2509 libraries, 1,681 of them fa the United 
States. Hb gifts usually carried the condition that the community famish a 
site for the building and guarantee annual support for the library of not kas 
than 10 perce n t of the cost of the building. 

After surveying the effectfreneis of libraries, the corporation fa 1 926 
embarked upon large-scale apanskm of its Ifcrtiy p rog iain It stressed the 
training of librarians, parbeulariy in term* of establbhing standard*, sup- 
porting library schools, and offering training fellowship*. It financed prepa- 
1 At itMosi wf h j of Andrrm Cmmrtit, Boston Huo*hloa UKSk, 1920, f. 47 
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ration of in archhectnr*] handbook oo library planning and design. It 
cxpertmcn ted with supplying books to rural treat through traveling lftiraries. 
It supplied selected books to impoverished libraries. Carnegie Corporation 
hai been associated with substantially every major development In library 
service in the United States and tn most parts of tbe British Cotnmocrwtalth. 
Its comprehensive report on its library program put fas contributions for 
library services at $33 mfllloa by 1961 

Numerous other foundation! haw contributed substantially for 
Qbraries, particularly m coflege*. These contribution* have been toward 
new build mgs, special collections, and sophisticated learning tools. Tbc 
Fouoditioc Center'* tabulation of grants of $10,000 or more for libraries 
shows 139 grants totaling $10 mOTioo for 1971 

Pfnshns for Prof coon 

Andrew Carnegie became greatly co ncerned over the financial plight 
of college professors In tbe early part of this century In 1904, far example, 
professors in large stale rmhenities received an average salary of 5 2, OCX) a 
year No provision was made for retirement income. In 1903 the philanthro- 
pist set up Carnegie Foundation for tbe Advancement of Teaching with an 
original endowment of $10 rnflUoo, primarily to supply retiring pensions for 
teachen at universities, college*, and technical school*. 

He and bh advisors again grossly underestimated tbe amount of 
money required. In spite of later additions to endowment, bis foundation 
was toon unable to fulfill Its commitment*. It had to borrow money from 
Carnegie Corporation, dose hi own rofli, and eventually assist in setting 
op a new imtnunaU, the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. 
This CT ganl arioo docs, incited, provide retirement annuities, but from funds 
contributed, sometimes wholly by the coftege, sometimes wtth the employee 
paying a portion. 

Tbc foundation had other immediate effects upon education not 
My fore see n Obviously, coBege had to be defined tn a period when de g r ee s 
were granted by mail and by schools with standards acarcdy up to the high 
school level. So tbe foundation required an adndsaions standard for students 
of not less than four years of academic or high school preparation, or tti 
equivalent, further defined by units of work; a four-year college ctnricnhns 
manned by at least sii (eight after 1921) full professors; the doctoral deg ree 
for all department heads; and in private colleges the already noted endow- 
ment of $200,000 (later $5004300). These qualifying conditions were *s 
effective lever in raising college standards, since the colleges n eed ed to 
meet foundation requirements both to secure a free pension system and to 
retain their professors. 
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A small portion of the foundation fund* were used for a Di virion 
of Education*! Enquiry, marking a shift in empharis which experience ha* 
prompted in many other foundation*. The pension*, even when la te r cur- 
tailed, demanded many more millions than Carnegie originally Intended or 
gave. The research program, helped by grant* from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, never had substantial fund*, but it made outitandJng contribution* to 
higher education. Chief among these wa* Bulletin 4, Medical Edu c a tio n In 
the United States and Canada by Abraham Flexner, which fewnd American 
medical school* scandalously lax, many mere dipkrma milk. Bulletin 4 
recommended that 80 percent of all exbdng school* be aernpped and that 
substantial new fund* be granted to the remaining schools to Improve their 
standard*. Many of those funds came from other foundations, John D 
Rockefeller gave his Genera! Education Board $45 nriflloa for medical 
education between 1919 and 1921 But it wa* the small resea rch Investment 
In Bulletin 4 which touched off the reform that lifted American medical 
education to admired heights. 

Salaries for Professors 

Into the 1950* the salaries of college profewon remained at unin- 
viting Icreli while the number of students explosively expanded. In the 
mid-1950s American physicians averaged $15,000 a year, the median 
salary for all professorial ranks was $5,243. 

In 1955 trustees of the new large Ford Foundation decided on a 
dramatic stroke. Just before Christmas they announced the largest tingle 
gift ta the history of philanthropy $500 mIDi on. Of this total, $200 million 
went to hoaphab and $90 million to privately supported medical school*. 
The remaining $210 million whs granted to the 630 privately sup p o r te d, 
accredited, four-year colleges in the nation, and for ten yean it funetkmed 
a* endowment, with Income devoted to increasing profeoorial salaries. 
Earlier in the same year, The Ford Foundation awarded $50 mUIlou to a 
sefected group of 126 college* in recognition of special effort* already made 
to i m prov e the status and compensation of their teacher*. 

Even tbcae vast sum*, using income only, could not by themselves 
result in any substantial Increase in college payrolls. The president of The 
Ford Foundation, H Rowan Gaither, carefully emphaiired that the grants 
met only a small fraction of the nerd, and that they were intended to itintu- 
i late, rather than discourage, greater support. 

Tbe Ford Fcamdatloc has been careful to make no large claims for 
jthk program. But It did bring nationwide attention to the problem, stimulate 
^giving from other source*, and make many trustee board* consider more 
seriously tbe salary item as a part of tbeir total budgets. In dolhfr figures. 
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tbs median talary for all ranks to* from $5,243 In the academic ycc 1955- 
56 to $6,700 fa 1959-60 The median for full pro f essor* during the »*tne 
period rose from $7,100 to 59,100 

Many other foundation! hare earmarked grant* to college* for salary 
purpose*, sometime* fa general, Eometfanea fa the fonn of endowed pro- 
fessorship* fa special subject are**. 

Toward Acadrmic Er taflmce 

Another and eren larger Ford Foundation program to benefit 
education began fa 1960 Called the S pedal Program fa Education, ft 
prom bed large grant* to selected coOego and rmireraitka to ***bt them 
fa reaching and umafaing new level* of academic excefleoce, administrative 
riTectbeocu, and financial tupport The faxtltuticn wM required to submit 
detailed plan* for five and ten yean, and to match the prom bed grant on a 
two-for-cn* or three-for-ooe tail*. Spending of the fundi, both the grant* 
and the matching amount*, was not dictated, but The Ford Foundation 
called attention to 

the three pill an of academic im pt em inen t — better atudenta, ftnt- 
rate faculty, and adequate fadlltie* where the two group* can wort 
together 1 

A total of 77 college* and unlvercitie* were fadoded fa the program 
after tlx yean when the roOa were doaed. The grant* amounted to $349 
mUBou, the matching funds will amount to $991 8 rrdflkm, although a few 
college* have not yet reached the required matching total. Hcnrever, the 
great leverage inch grant* have given the fund-caking arm* of the c olleg e* 
ha* uauaDy resulted fa gift*, dilc t ly from corporation* and aftnnrd, cocrid- 
eiably ncred mg the required goal*. 

S/udmi Auistance 

Student aid has been a major interest of many foundation* and 
sometimes their tele c harte re d purpose. Such aid may be offered as an 
undergraduate tchoUnhip, baaed cm need, a competitive examination, or 
other teiective device; a Coded loan made with the ex p ec ta tion that the 
principal, often with interest, will be repaid; or a feBowihlp, ramaUy 
restricted to graduate study by scholar* of proven ability or to advanced 
work that may be conducted entirely ootxida academic title*. 

The icbofarxWp coocept fix* changed radically in recent years, with 
the e mphasb shifting from acholuric merit to financial n e ed . Thb drift 

2. Trm mJ Qrftnrn In fUgkrr ElaaVa. A FVtt Jt non om TW Fori TamA*&* 
Spttiti F rvptm h E^aorfew, Near Ytate. TW Ford Fonwtetk*, ISM, a. It- 
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largely reflects the extraordinary increase in the costs of college ednatioc 
In the United States. From 1636, when Harvard was founded, until 1659, 
the total expense for grad g a tes , including four years’ residence in the 
college, ran from $100 to $200 Presently, in comparable private colleges, 
the four-year cost is In the neighborhood of $14,000 A few foundations 
ltd give scholarships as awards for excell e nce or for special purposes 
without regard for need, but most awards are predicated on financial need 
They are more nearly grants-in-aki than scholarships 

Precise figures are not available on foundation aid to students, but 
the total is now relatively small, with the federal government the chief 
financial resource H o w ev e r , some progr am s handled with skill retabs 
special value, for example, the fellowship! awarded by the John Slmcn 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 

Foundations have also pUjud a major part in organizations that 
promote or supervise scholarship plans. In 1955 Tbe Ford Foundation 
made an Initial appropriation of $20 million and Carnegie Corporation of 
New York $500,000 to set up tbe National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
This organization holds nationwide contests annually among high school 
students to select merit scholars, who receive four-year scholarships, pro- 
vided marks are maintained. In the college of their choice. Administration 
costs of the organization and, in the earlier years, many of the scholarship* 
came from original endowment. Bat the purpose was primarily to provide 
a vehkde for scholarship management which coukl be used by any cor- 
poration or Individual who wished to devote funds to this purpose. For tbe 
1969-70 acadanic ^ar, dlls organization had 1 1,000 scholarship* fa effect 
and over 20,000 ilunmL 

Shnflariy, foundations have had a large part fa the central financing 
of such organize dons as the Soda] Science Research Council, which grants 
and administers fellowship* and special research progr am s fa the social 
a den ccs. 

Many foundations have Influenced the content of education, some- 
times through camr o ta k as studying particular problems, sometime* through 
flnandng re search , sometimes through grants to support programs that 
’tTHtiftudom cttM not cftheTwtoe aSorfo Some Studies hare begun with 
kindergarten and even whh the preschool chSd Carnegie Corporation of 
New York helped pr ov e that children had tbe ability to loam earlier than 
had previo us ly been thought. The same foundation financed a study oc 
teaching mathematics which played a substantial role fa tbr revolutionary 
change to new math- At the secondary level, h financed extensive research 
by Jamc* B Cocant, former president of Harvard University, which resulted 
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fa the Cooflot report, The American High School Today, called the key to 
the reformation of American secondary education. 

Aid to the Diiodi'antaged 

Special attention to Negro education began with the Peabody 
Education Fond over a century ago. General Education Board channeled 
over $60 million into the predominantly Negro coDegn between 1902 and 
I960 But the plight of the disadvantaged, Inrinrifag not only blacks bet 
also Puerto R learn, poor whites, and other minoritlea, began to receive 
concentrated attention from many foundations b the I960*. Much of the 
empbash has been on education in th* lower achoob, bet special efforts hare 
been made to equip a larger proportion of the disadvantaged for college 
and to improve teaching to the predominantly Negro colleges. Among the 
many too od* tiara supporting a wide variety of programs to the disad- 
vantaged are the Fori, Rockefeller, Danforth, T accrue, Alfred P Sloan, 
and Miry Reynolds Babcock Foundations, and Twentieth Century Fund. 

Long-supported programs were often given an added dinsemkm to 
favor of minority groups, for example, the Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation's program to encourage college graduates to become 
teachers, by financing their first yens of graduate study, was supported by 
The Fori Founds two from 1957-1971 It received additional funds from 
The RockfeOcr Foundation to send fellow* to acme 40 southern predomi- 
nantly Negro colleges as teachers. In October 1971 the Ford Foundation 
announced a six-year grant program of $100 million to aid a limited n amber 
of predominantly black private cohere* and to provide various minority 
students with individual study awards. 

/ntrrmnfottoJ Education 

A number of femndatiocs, bet particularly Fori and Rockefeller, 
have supported International education. Many of their programs r e p res en t 
nxmey spent overseas, but they also indode s up p or t within the United 
States of art* itndles and International exchange of itodeota and teachers. 
Carnegie Corporation and the Ford, Rockefeller, and other fooitflatlcms 
hart Hberafly aopported programs, usually at the graduate level, focused on 
Asiatic, African, nod other peoples and rivflrratloni. 

The Imitate of International Education, founded fa 1919 by 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, atfll receives rebate dal 
foundation grantx In the 1970-71 academic year h administered grants 
enabling 5,500 foreign students to begin or cotrttooc studies In the United 
States. 
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Adult Education 

Edocationi] growth U a Rfdoog process, and much of It may be 
nourished outride form*! school and college programs. The foundations’ 
part to the spread of public Hbraries has already been Doted. Similarly, 
foundations have strongly supported museums and, In tome cases — the 
Safornoo R. Guggenheim Museum fa New York City, for example — are 
wholly responsible for such institutions. 

RleskD Sage Foundation proposed toe of existing school facilities 
for recreation, adult education, and other community activities as early as 
1910, when It published Wider Use of the School Plant by Clarence A. 
Perry Bat foundation Involvement fa ad oh education really began fa 1924 
under the vigorous promotion of Frederick P Kcppcl, who initiated a series 
of national studies by Cirnegie Corporation of New York while he wa i 
president. The American Association for Adah Education was established 
fa 1926 and for many years was supported chiefly by Carnegie Corporation 
funds. It served as a dearfagbonse for fafonnstlon fa the field, assisted 
enterprises already fa operation, helped organizations and group* to begin 
adult education activities, and aided and advised individuals who desired 
to continue learning by themselves. 

Many other foundations have initiated or supported adult education 
activities. The Charie* Stewart Mott Foundation has Hberally financed 
special programs fa the schools of Flint, Michigan, with the hope that they 
may be copied elsewhere W K. Kellogg Foundation, subscribing to the 
belief that a cce ss to higher education is as much the right of adults as of 
children and youth, began fa 1 93 1 educational projects far adults, particu- 
larly fa the health field, and from 1951-67 financed nine Cen ter s for 
Continuing Education at un i ve rsiti es, spending more than $16 million. 

The Ford Foundation expressed strong interest fa the field by 
establhhtog a separate Fund for Adult Education to advance the Idea end 
the p rac ti c e of continuing liberal education fa the United States. Organized 
fa 1951, it received $47 4 mlfllon fa grants from Ford In 1961 ft concluded 
operations, with its I nte re st s assumed by the educational division of The 
Ford Foundation. Its expenditures included more than $10 mUHoo to 
colleges and universities for adult education programs; aome $13 mfflkp 
to national organizations fa the field, such as the Foreign Policy Association, 
Great Books Foundation, and American Library Association, about $3 
million for miscellaneous research and conferences, $2 mlllloo far feflow- 
sblpi and special studies, over $12 million tor educational television, md 
tbc balance far other projects aod administrative costs. 
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Educational TeievUkm 

In the early 1950s television was itiH new Id the United States, 
although Rj potential for education wm obvious. No channel* were allocated 
for educational telcmkxi unt3 1932, wbcn the Federal C ommunlca ticm* 
Camrafctiwn ret aside 242 channel* for each me, bat with the provision 
that unless they were effectively fa operation by June 1953, they could be 
challenged. The Fond for Adult Education made educational televiskm, 
both development of stations and program content, an emergency Interest. 
By 1961 over 55 rvxcomroeTcial cdocatkm television atatkma were re- 
ported tn operation. 

MeacwhDe the Fond for Adult Education cad The Ford Founda- 
tion 1 * other educational oCtpring, The Fnod for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, were bitty with efforts to u*c effectively this expiothe new medium 
of cocnmunscatian. To train professionals and to develop programs and 
techniques for speedy nationwide program transmittal, both The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and The Ford Foundation contributed addh 
tlonal mfllfcms of dot far*. Together they were the chief support for Conti- 
nental Classroom, which broadcast coflege-level courses by famous Returns 
and diluted an audience of more than a qu ar ter mink* at 6 30 in the 
morning. An experimental Midwest Program of Airborne Telcvlsk* In- 
struction was carried by a plane circling over Purdue, Indiana to demon- 
strate regional teaching from the air 

New transmission techniques promise for the 1 970* vast use of this 
means of teaching, both in regular classroom* and as an arm of adult 
education, and a number of foundations are supporting experiment*. Thus 
far daasroom use has been less than anticipated, doc fa part to resistance 
from tradition-bound teachers and administrators and tn part to equipment 
costs. Programs for adults arc steadily eapaaflng. The Ford Foundation 
announced (n February 1971 a new grant of more than 39 miTB rwi to the 
Educational Broadcasting Corporation for national and local programming 
through mid- 1972. Additional grants continue to support public television 
wwspaper-of-the-ah- programs and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

General Planning 

At various times foundations have supported commisxions or i pedal 
studies designed to look at the field of higher education or, indeed, the wbok 
educational picture and, after evaluation of present practice*, to make 
recornmeodatiom for the future Typical of such programs was the America 
at Mid-Century Series begun by Rockefeller Brother* Fund in an attempt 
to a*Kss the major proble m s and opportu ni ties likely to confront the United 
State* over tbe next 10 to 15 year*. TW* rpeeial panel on education tamed 
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Id report in 1958 under the tide. The Pursuit of Excellence' Education and 
the Future of America. Carnegie Corpormtloo of New York, which has 
made education a central co n cer n over its kwg history, has suppor te d special 
commmioni or studies on educational television and higher education and, 
notably, Gimnnr MyrdaTs study on the Negro in America. 

Foundations, with their limited resources, are enable to contribute 
heavily toward solution of private education's vast dollar problems, now 
entering a crisis phase But thdr modest resources have been productively 
invested in experiments with new methods, in pilot projects, and in funda- 
mental research. 

True, aome of these projects have failed. Handsome buildings, 
usually bearing the name of the doc or foundation but with no endowment 
for maintenance, have sometimes proved a heavy financial drain, and a few 
colleges have had the wisdom to dedine them With Initial grants, founda- 
tions have sometimes Induced colieges to set up special courses or programs 
and then withdrawn support. In these and other ways, a few have en- 
deavored to use the k v er age of financial aid to push colleges fai directions 
the colleges have not desired. 

Such exceptions aside, foundations have played a constructive role 
In the progress of education in the United States. They would be the first to 
deny that dollars alooc have been responsible. DoHan are required, but 
they must be germinated into greatness by men It is berc that the founda- 
tions have exerted unusual leverage. They have often been able to adcct 
talented persons with creative ideas and give them time and tools and a 
place to wort 
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SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS IN SYSTEMS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

William W Turnbull 


The president of an American university observed tome years ago that ooc 
of the greatest dangers of educational planning is that it might result in a 
plan. Planning Itself a worthwhile, but there is aomethlng about A Plan 
that is truly ominous, he said — something that suggests rigidity, conformity, 
or lack of spontaneity. 

This attitude may help explain the peculiar American system of 
higher education, which has evolved In a most spontaneous way with an 
almost total Jack of planning. It may also account for what I’ve chosen to 
call here the “special Institutions” within that system— those Institutions 
that are not colleges or universities, educational associations or organiza- 
tions, or foundations, but which are related in ooc way or another to all of 
them. In moat cases these Institutions have evolved out of the accidents of 
history, created for the most part to flU In the gap* and maintain continuity 
fa a system of higher education that has gro w n as rapidly and as haphaz- 
ardly as the nation ftaelf. 

The irregular pattern of American higher education was shaped by 
the oeeda of the church, the influence of European cultural traditions, the 
independent spirit of a young country, and a rapidly changing social and 
economic order Before the Revolutionary War, the nine colleges m the 
colonies patterned themselves after the resident college* of the great British 
universities and were largely the result of an urgent need for a literate, 
college- trained de r gy. The aim of these colleges was to pr es e r ve and 
transmit those aspects of Old World culture the colonists felt to be most 
Important 

In the next century, as the forests retreated, the American settlor*— 
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imhunprol by the control of ah 7 national mUatry ri oitnaUoo or atate 
church, and ted by (he Ideal of equality Urroofh education— went off in 
eray dncaim to boild the UrxU ol coUtie" U«y lb°ut*d beat for their 
poqvaca, Tbh coBeje boBdraj eccelemetl dnrinj and alter the CSvfl War 
when an act of Coojmt pvr federal toppoet to the ettablbhroent of new 
college! car the mat tract! of land then being Jetlled In the Weal Am the* 
lanrhgrant coDegta developed, new be nch of comae! were introduced to 
meet the preatmg demand! of the frontier Al a reanlt, tubject! auch ai 
foeratty, apiculture, and engineering came to enjoy the tame academic 
status u law, theology, or medicine. 

While coOeges fcn tbo West were expanding their cunicnU to pre- 
pare their students for careen on the frontier, educator* in the E ast were 
agrtatio g for ■ totally different ktad of education. Ai American society grew 
more urban and industrial, new specialized stills to many professional and 
icicntiftc {kids were needed Thh need, coopted whh the growing enliicd- 
iui among influential edocatoa for the kind of scholarship and research 
then foend on German ca m puts , set hi motion the roorement to estabfish 
imhtrdtks that could offer better facilities for professional training and 
for advanced graduate instruction. Thb movement resulted In the creation 
of whole new unhreisJties, such ai Johns Hopkins in Baltimore tod the 
University of Chicago, as well as the establishment by many colleges of 
comprehensive programs of graduate studies In the arts and sciences pat- 
terned alter these then offered by the Un'rvrrxtTy of Berlin and other 
European universities. 

In tbe middle of the present centnry, American higher education 
took, a step to still another direction whh tbe introduction of tbe two- year 
caxniu unity college. In a report to President Truman Jo 1947, the members 
of a special advisory eomrnlssioo on higher education proposed that free 
public education ta the United States be extended u pw ar d to Include two 
years beyond secondary school and that each state establish frec-tnfdon 
two-year colleges emphasizing terminal ( noodegre e -franttag) programs 
bet also preparing those students who wanted to go on to four-year cofleges. 
This notion of community colleges tamed out to be enormously popular 
two-year colleges now enroll iboct a quarter of the total number cf 
enrolled siodcnU in higher education In the nation. 

As a result of developments such as these, Araerkan higher educa- 
tion today often the student the choice of an Incredible diversity o< bsttta- 
& *3- Th ere are large fwbhc universities with tWr many matergradtjate 
proframa, their prefeastecal schools of mrfidne. theology, tod law, and 
thdr grad uate sc hools. There arc small liberal arts colleges that provide 
UwT-yt*rcow*a erf general stwfies in the arts and sciences (to many ways 
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similar to the last two vein of ■ Gymnasium or lycet) There arc the 
two-year community colleges, college* affllhied with the church and those 
that are Dot, cortege* that admit nil applicant* and those that admit only 
two oat of every ten; cortege* that specialize In training teacher*, mm Ham , 
clergymen, pharmacists, or undertaker*. 

If a student b gifted in mathematic* or science, be ha* a choice of 
poblic and privately owned, two-year and four-year institute* of technology 
where he can pursue a bachelor of idcnce or bachelor of art* degree 
If be is Inclined toward a carter In business, he can *tody buiines* admin- 
istration at an undergraduate college or earn a master '* degree fa that field 
at a graduate tebool of business. If he cannot *tody by day, there are 
night achoob and institution* that conduct course* by television or by mail 
If he whhe* still less formality, there are adult education center* and what 
are known a* “free universities" that offer informal educational program* 
fa group Interaction. Even if he b not Interested fa education at art he may 
ItD! find something of interest in the anay of bureau*, institute*, reading 
and ipeech dink*, agricultural experiment station*, machine- testing labora- 
tories, and the hundred* of other nonacademic tervice* and activities that 
characterize American higher education today 

From time to time, institutions of various kinds have been added, 
Hke outrigger* to a canoe, to give thb tprawfing. complex system better 
balance and make ft run more smoothly These institutions have become 
almost a* diverse a* the cortege* and universities them salve* and describing 
them art would require volume*. In thb dbentrion. therefore, I shall 
describe Ju*t a few that have served rather ipeefal functions within the 
American system of higher education. 

Co&cff Entrance Ejambtatfon Board 

Over the jwux, American educator* have, on occasion, joined 
together to eatabrtsh institutions for their mutual benefit One such coopera- 
tive effort resulted fa the Cortege Entrance Examination Board, which 
was founded fa 1 900 

It would probably be difficult for a modem European university 
student — or even an American one for that matter — to comprehend the 
complexity of cortege admissions requirements and procedure* In the 
United States at the end of the last century Unlike universities fa Europe 
or England which were willing to recognize standardized examinations such 
as the Abltur, or standard document* of graduation such as the General 
Certificate of Education, corteges and indverrite* fa America each had then- 
own set of entrance requirements. For example In 1895, Colombia Uni- 
versity required that Its candidates for the freshman dass be prepared to 
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be tested in dx book* of the Aeneid. In addition to tbe*e, Yale Univeoity 
required the Eclogue j tod Princeton the Georgia Princeton demanded no 
science preparation, but Columbia required training in phyiJa and 
chanktry whQe Yak rcqnlred botany In addition, each rnmmity admio- 
Htered «od graded it* own entrance examination* in different way*. A 
riodent had to decide eariy m hi* recoodary icbool career which tmhmity 
be wanted to attend rioce the preparation required by each waa quite 
different If he later changed hi* mind, H wa* too late to qualify for a 
different college. And each *chod had to cope with the quite different 
preptristian of Kodent* who were planning to go on to different college* 
with their own rpedflc entrance examination*. 
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who more In traditional way* from secondary ichool to college, the Board 
offers the College-Level Exarainatioc Program for adult* who never fin- 
ished their university education, for student* who are transferring from 
one college to another, or for people who never went to college at all 
Score* on these examinations are used to earn credit at a univmity ox 
advancement m ooc'i career 

In another area, the College Scholarship Servfces operate* as a 
special institution within the special institution of the College Board, The 
CSS offer* a number of services to help college* and other scholarship 
donor* administer their scholarship programs. In particular. It calculate* 
the amount of financial aid a student win need to meet the cost* of a 
college education 

An essential function of the Board has been for many year* to serve 
as a forum for discussion and debate an matter* of college ad mist lota. 
The annual meeting of the Board's membership, the colloquiums, the many 
regional conference* held during the year, the workshops, and (he Board's 
publications all serve as a means of communication among representatives 
of secondary and higher education. 

At the time the College Entrance Examination Board wi* founded, 
college-going in America had become a fashionable thing to do among the 
middle and upper d asset. And as the college population grew larger awl 
mote heterogeneous, the problems of advhlng and supervising student* 
grew with it, so that by the end of the nineteenth century many alleges 
and universities were hiring specialist* to devote all their time to problems 
and affair* of their student personnel. This trend, coupled with a new 
enthusiasm for the behavioral science* and the u*e of psychological tests 
by the Army In World War I, led to a growing Interest in mental testing, 
which increased throughewt the decades of the twenties, thirties, and 
forties. By the end of World War IT, the widespread me of tests In higher 
education had created such a problem of overlapping and duplication of 
testing programs that three o! the major testing organizations — the College 
Board, the American Council on Education, and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching — appointed a committee of distinguished 
educators to study the situation and advise them on ft In their report, the 
memben of the committee emphasized that continued over lap ping In 
testing would impede Its scientific development, that none of the three 
organizations could famish proper leadership In the field or had the fools 
to support an adequate research program. The committee therefore recom- 
mended the creation of a sin pie testing agency within which the testing 
activities of the three organizations would be continued and expanded. 
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Editaxionirt Testing Service 

Thns, In 1948, the three groopa combined their testing fund* and 
staff to establish a nonprofit tpmey that would assume rcspooribltty for the 
toting programs of its founders, leaving them free to pursue their activities 
and scnlcei In other areas of education They called the new organization 
Educational Testing Service 

Unlike the Coflege Board, which provales direction and coordination 
for its member schools and colleges. Educational Testing Sendee (or JJTS, 
as it ■ more often called) provides services for all levels of education. 
These indude administering the testing progr ams of Its founders as well 
as thoae of many other organizations, developing tests, serving as a source 
of Informatics and Instruction foe schooli, colleges, and tndtvidnib on 
testing and the selection, esc, and Interpretation of tests, and conducting 
research in the fields of education and measurement 


The testing programs administered by ETS span all levels of 
education from tbe first grade through graduate school In addition to the 
various testing programs of tbe College Board described earlier, ETS 
adminaters the Secondary School Admission Test which is designed » 
measure tbe scholastic ability of students applying for admission to grades 
seven through twelve At the graduate level, there are programs such as the 
Law School Admboan Test, the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business, and the National Teacher Examinations, wWch are widely wed 
to aid fa the selection of teachers for employment 

ETS b aho deeply Inrolvrd in educational programs designed to 
increase understanding wnoog educators and the general pnbBc of tests 
and testing. Staff members spend much of tbdr time In schools and 
colleges visiting with educators and talking abed their testing needs. At 
its Princttm office and in several of It* branch offices, ETS conducts 
■Htitaan, workshops, conferences, training programs, and less formal 
activities throughout the year for students, educators, aud others interested 
in educational measurement. 


o , < ^ QC Important resporaibl tides of Educational Testing 

Serviw h its commitment to research. Today ETS has more than 150 
todfes under way, studies that focus upon tbe phenomena of human 
“TOopcient and behavior and ways of describing and measuring them. 
Ihme who work in tbe Dh-hkm of Psychological Studies Inrestfrale various 
52? ” h ™ t * n * rowti ind development, the relatiooshlpi between fn- 
drvtrfnih and tbdr environment, and the theoretical roandatims of 
roeamwLait. Staff members in the Developmental Research Division 

lorai^ Indhndu] (iCTdcpTOrt, pjdrc, Hjta- edaaikr, t«te- be- 
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havior, educational technology, and occupational training. Still anotter 
division — Education*] Studies — fpedaHze* fa research and evaluation proj- 
ect* related to current problem* affecting education at local, state, and 
national level*. Staff member* fa this dhuion work fa the field with edu- 
cator* fa mhooij, school ryslemx, governmental tgendea, and other ifmilar 
group* to auht fa plaxmlng and conducting ftudta aimed at fm proving 
educational program i and procemn 

Like many private college* and umvenities, Edocatkmal Testing 
Service b a nonprofit corporation that belong* to no occ person or ini tit u- 
tkm. Unlike colleges and univerritie*, however, ETS a not subject to the 
pressure of alumni or ftudent*. Although it admmisten testing program* 
for the federal government, it a entirely independent of it* control. It 1* 
goveirerd by many people fa many way*. It* podefe* are directed by a 
board of 16 truitee* representing many area* of education The potide* 
of the truitee* are carried out by 14 officer* who are employee* of ETS 
Several advisory committee*, made up of educator*, testing and guidance 
leader*, and other expert* fa vanou* field*, work dowdy with ETS to 
help plan it* activities. More than 2,100 school and college teacher* work 
with ETS ipecialUtt fa developing texts. 

Meat ETS teat fag program* arc conducted for *pon*orfag group* or 
under the direction of committee* of educator* who decide policy The 
Graduate Record Examination* program b a good example There ex- 
amination*. which ETS took over from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, are de*ijned to asxbt graduate achoob and 
department* fa the re lection of qualified *tudent* for admbrioo to graduate 
study General policy for thb program b the respocxfcflfty of the Graduate 
Record Examination* Board, a body of 16 memb er *, each of whom b 
sssofaated with graduate education. Thb board determines the nature of 
the test* and the manner fa which they are made available to graduate 
ichooh and itudent*. It aho determine* the nature of the service* to be 
provided in connection with the text* and direct* the undertaking of r c a cuih 
to improve the test* and t heir uxrtalncn to graduate rebool*. ETS, as the 
GRE Board'* executive agent, develop* and administer* the examination*, 
conduct* research p rog ram * for me fa the GRE program, provide* technical 
advice on testing matter*, and help* fa the formulation of proposal*. 

When Edu ca tio n a l Testing Service first opened It* door*, ft con- 
sisted of 100 dedicated people working over a dothfag store in the town of 
Princeton, New Jersey Today, 23 year* later, ETS coralrts of 1,644 
dedicated people who work fa a c om p l ex of buBdfag* on a 380~*cre 
country rite ootridc of Princeton and in regiona l and field offic e* fa Cali- 
fornia, Iff mob, North Carolina, Texas, the District of Colombia, and Puerto 
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Rko It h, however, siffl * unique organization — a truly special lratitutk» 
where ed oca tors. psychologists, data processing specialists. artfstt, cdltnrx, 
lawyers, and secretaries wort co o per n tivdy to put the sci ence and art of 
roetunement at the service of edneatioa- 

Camfgi t Foundation for ikt Advancement of Trochinj 

Shortly after the beginning of this century, Henry S. Pritchett. 
Presklent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, paid a visit to 
Andrew Carnegie, the ued magnate and phQanthroptft, at ha summer 
home In Scotland When Carnegie aiked why he was in Europe, Pritchett 
replied, "I am searching (or a $25,000 professor at a $7,500 salary " 

Actually Pritchett was not ciaggeratlng. Carnegie, who was a trustee 
of Cornell University, was deeply ibockrd at the smallness of faculty 
salaries and had for some time been planning a method of providing retire- 
ment allowances for teachers in college* and tmiversftks. Soon after 
P ritc hett's visit, Carnegie established the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Tewrfiing and persuaded Pritchett to become ta first 
president. From the Interest on a grant of $10 million, this fwrndatloo 
provided professors who had taught a minim um of 15 years with a free 
pension of 60 percent of their salary by the age of 60 and half that 
amount to their widows 

TIAA 


After ten years, however, the Carnegie p en si on plan was in senoos 
tormbie. Both benefits and beoefldanes were increasing at a rate that war 
«Q of proportion to the original scale of disbursement; moreover, life el- 
pectaney was rising while interest rates were declining- More disturbing to 
many in the Founds tV® was the bad feeling man y educators hwt about 
the pension plan which they fdt was favoring the larger “leading** colleges 
and urdvtnhies In the Northeast. As a result, in 1018, the Carnegie 
Foundation established the Teachers Insurance and Aumrfty Association 
(known as TIAA), a special injtitntion for ah those who work in the field 
cf tfgher education lodraHng teachers, scientists, researchers, and admin- 
istrato rs. Under this plan, which was based on the principles of insurance 
rubCTtlwn philanthropy, each profeasor contributed up So 5 per ce n t of 
ha * ?”**. ****** tonrf P«v*Jcc and life insurance, and hh college 
contributed a matching amount Since the employing institution had no 
equity hi the investment, the leacber was free to tale his savings with Hm 
H and when be transferred to another college 

Even with a guaranteed cash income, however, the retired professor 
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could not be certain of any real security with the purchasing power of 
the dollar dropping each year A f ur rey of college faculty Mlanej conducted 
In 1954 Dlojlratei thb dramatically According to the nirvty, the average 
annual wlary of professor* at itatc univer*itie* and land-grant colleges 
rote from $2,000 In 1904 to 57,000 in 1954 In term* of the 1904 dollar, 
however, $7,000 in 1954 had the purchasing power of $1,956 Thin, In 
50 year*, the profet*or*i udary had actually decreaaed by 2 percent 1 

CREF 


In an attempt to guard a gal art rucb dimini shed income at retire- 
ment, the TIAA ertabllibed the College Retirement Expritk* Pond (known 
ns CREF) in 1952. Thb plan enabled the faculty member to allocate 
between 25 and 75 percent of hts total annual premlnm for the purchase 
of ahare* of itock, kavmg the remainder In verted fa hb TIAA carh 
annuity In tin* way, hb common stocks, which tend to rbe daring timer 
of inflation, would balance hb cash Income which tend* to remain iteady 
during time* of deflation. 

In 1956, the TIAA initiated two additional plan* for Its member* 
a medical eapenac plan designed to help meet the expense* caused by 
revere lUneta, and an insurance plan for the dbabled which provides 
monthly payment* of up to 60 percent of the teacher** talary until 
retirement 

There two *pedal institution* play an important role In our system 
of hlghrr education. Their *pccial retirement and farurance arrangement*, 
avaGable only to staff member* cf non profit educational organization*, hare 
given the teaching profession the kind of security it long baa needed to 
attract competent and gifted professionals. Andrew Carnegie would be 
piea»ed,-I feel certain. 

In thb bnef talk, I hare described three Institution* whhfa the 
American lyatem of higher education that were established to help keep 
the system running trooothiy There are many other type* — hundred* 
probably — and in the future, a* the American system of higher education 
become* even more diversified, there will be many mare. For a* Philip 
Coomb* pointed out to forcefully fa hi* book. The World Educational 
Ctiiit?- educational systems, while they have grown more rapidly titan rrrt 

1 CJtad by J S. Brntwehcr ud W Rady, Hlyktr Edmcmtkm lx Tnaukkm. Ax Amtrl~ 
History 1 06-1956, N«w York: IWjw a Rn*iwr», 1941, pp. 3«-347 mm 
tufllian) 6rl*tmt wore* B Rand and 3. O. Tkitan, T**ch*cj S*Urk» Tim 
ami Now," EalM* No. I, N*w York: Fawd foe tb* Mmwmfffl of Edaotioe, 
1945, pp. 29-47 

2, Philip H. Coomb*. Tin World WtcirtW Crisis, New YoA Oxfcrd Uniwrthj 
Pitw. 1961 
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before, hare nevertheless adapted moch too llcmiy to tbe revofcctlons that 
hare wtrfrfcd about them itoce World War II. If thfa crisis fa to be met, 
there nnnt be substantial adjustment by both society tnd education- Ai 
Coombs observed, “Edocutoj a cation, and keeping that tattoo"! educa- 
tions] lyitem to cep with the times, terms to be many times harder than 
pettmj a mao on the moon.” 

The need for j pedal institntlons has never been greater 
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Sir John F Wolfenden 


Tbc University Grants Committee is what many people would call a 
"typically British" institution. They mean that on the face of It, ft is 
illogical, irrational and untidy The answer is that while it may deserve all 
thoae adjectives, the fact is that it works — tike a good many other institu- 
tions which are called “typically British " 

The first point that most be made b this. In Britain we do not have 
the broad distinction that there b in the United States between private and 
public uni veisi ti es. We do not have a poop of private institutions, like 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, which depend for the bulk of tbdr income 
on endowments and tuition fees, and then a different and aeparate group 
of the great state universities, which depend largely on funds voted to them 
by their state legislature*. Our turners fries Id Britain — Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as well as the newest institutions — are all alike hi one respect, how- 
ever much they may differ fa others. They all derive something like 90 
parent of tbdr capita] budget and 83 percent of their operating budget 
from the Exchequer, that b to say, from federal funds. Some have more 
endowments than others, but endowment income and income from tuition 
fees together make up a tiny percentage of their annual budgets. 

The second point I must make follows from the first You might 
expect that this dependence on the g o ver nm ent for money made the univer- 
sities dependent on the state fa other ways. that they were rnetrafleri by 
the state, and that their a cadem ic freedom, as institutions and as Individuals, 
was bound to be limited by this fi na n ci al and economic fact. One of ti» 
main reasons for the existence of the University Grants Committee b 
precisely to ensure that this does not happen and to protect and preserve 
tbc academic freedom of the universities. It stands b e twe en tbc university „ 
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ensure that they did not get out of hand Certainly It fa extremely valuable 
to hare experienced dvfl ierv«nti bringing their expert knowledge of 
governmental procedure! to the Committee’! icmce. And there fa a keg 
and *tem tradition that when they Join the UGC« office the loyalty of 
these men and women Is totally ghro to the UGC, whatever government 
department they have come from I have *een uxnc splendid battle* 
between the Committee'* dvil itmnti and men who a few months before 
had been their dote colleagues in the Department of Education and Science 
One other pocsEble suspicion must be cleared oat of the way All 
the member* of the UGC are appointed by the Secretary of State for Evoca- 
tion *nd Science, to there could be a napkaon that in »ome lens© or 
other the appointment* were political I can aasure you that this fa not to 
I myself wa* appointed by a Conservative govern men t I aerved under 
government* of both parties and under a bewildering succession of minuter* 
and secret aria of state. At no time was the quest tor of my party affiliation 
over mentioned — which fa lost a* wdl, because I do not know what my 
answer would have been. Similarly, when name* were being doomed for 
appointment to membership of the Committee, at no time wa* that question 
rafaed about them T tknply did not know, looking rewnd the table, to 
which political party, if any, my colleagues belonged. Still km did any of 
n* go out of office when there w** a change of government. 

Recurrent Grant 

Well, lo much for the membership of the Un i ver sity Grant* Com- 
mittee. What doea K do? Primarily and fundamentally, U distribute* among 
the universities the public fond* which the go vernm ent ha* agreed to 
allocate to them. But there I* a stage before this. Before h can distribute 
the mertey, the UGC ha* to gel It from the government And that can be 
the hardest part of the whole operation. Let me try to explain how ft works. 

For purpose* of the operating budget— what we call recurrent 
grant — the government and the UGC wort on the basis of a five-year 
period. Eighteen months or so before the end of an existing ftve-juar period, 
the UGC writes to each mnbmity md say* something like this Will you 
pie*»o teO os what expenditure you expect to Incur In each year of the 
forthcoming quinquennium'? You should state thfa tn term* of (a) yeer 
present commitroents in, for instance, staff salaries, and (b) new develop- 
ment* you want to start, with estimates of their cost. Wo want to know, 
please, in exact detail, bow much money all thfa will cost you in each 
year of the coming quinquennium, together with all your other annual 
expenditures on building maintenance, administration, nonacademic sal- 
aries, (he lot. And we should also Hkc to know, pJcaie, particular* of 
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your income from all sources other than government grant. When this 
letter is received fa each unhen ity, a period of intense (and fa tensive) 
■ctmty begins. it fa a salutary discipline tint once fa five year* each 
university sbocJd have to stand back from hacM, do rigorous relf-esuntux- 
troo, and decide oo rti priorities— and then write ft aU down m fatdDjttrte 
form. 


Eventually each umveruty replies, and there follow* a abort period 
dufmg which the officers of the UGC and the officers of the 44 tm i v tn ddes 
are tn touch with each other to clarify and *ort things cart. Then, when 
til is dear, the UGC makes a wtrmmkm to the government It does Dot 
rimpiy add together the amounts requested by radi university and aend 
the total as its submission to the g overnm ent Each university, joo must 
remember, has sent fa hs proposals without knowing what other universities 
have proposed. So you could get a rituahoo fa which eweh ooc of three 
universities withm a hundred miles of each other had asked tor money 
for new departments of astrophysics or agricultural economics or CHneae 
language and fitereturc Then It becomes the UGC* bcslnesa to escroae 
an academic judgment about each of die universities concerned and to 


decide whether It should aak the government for money to enable ooe or 
two or aD three of the universities to do ooe or two or all three of there 
thmgj^ To help it fa reaching these difficult dedslom it ha* a wboie solar 
*y«em of expert subcommittees dealing with particular academic flekh- 
Uke the Cwnmittre itself, subcommittees are composed largely of aca- 
demics. The subcommittee chairmen arc n»cm ben of the UGC The UGC 
make* as decisions based oo the expert advice of these subcommittees, and 
thrar oo a great and famous day once every five years, ft sends a bulky 
submission to the government asking for a total sum for aD the universities 
f ix each of the next five years. 1 1 does oot ask for money for each university 
reparetdy, h asks for a total aggregated sum tor them all 

Then fra begins. Offldafa of the UGC sit down with 

officials of the Department of Educatioo and Science and go through the 
•hoie submfaskn page by page and line by Ene. The primary purpose of 
, TCf7 ex b*a*tive (and sometimes exhausting) exerefae fa not tor the 
to make cuts fa the Committee’s propcaafa, although that does 
toraettaes happen oo tie way The real purpose of these hard- wrr king 
h that the department's offldafa should thoroughly imdeisiand not 
ccly the fi gures which the Committee ha* pot to them but also all the 
•rgmoeuti « which those figmes are based. Why. the Committee may be 
mach foc «*ia] science courses when there 

ro *”"* *°= 1 * 1 ‘ da> “ Why 

* K * mere pl«re, to, mutaraddun? Why do jot 


expect, os your estimates teem to show, that the student population it the 
universities win incTeose by this percentage over there fire yean? Why, 
in ■ pc nod of fi n a nc ial stringency, cannot the proportion of teachers to 
students, the so-alled itaiT/itodent ratio, be reduced? And so on— ques- 
tions of detail or of principle, of manpower deployment, or of iheet 
statistics — «J] of them have to be argued out Some are marten of pre- 
dictable trend, tome of informed judgment, tome of near goaxwort Bat 
the primary pnrpote of ail this discussion b that the ofBciab of the depart- 
ment should be completely informed — and, we would hope, completely 
convinced — about the mbmiukxi which the UOC h putting forward. Then 
the official! of the department can go with a dear conscience to the 
Treasury for the Decenary money 

There b, of course, a period of fu rtlier argument at that stage, 
bat I wiH not bore you with the detaib. At the end of it cornea the third 
glorious day, when a statement ia made b Parliament grvbg the figures for 
recurrent expenditure over each of the forthcoming five yean approved by 
the government and submitted to Padisment far sanction. The figure, 
naturally, is bigger for each year as the five-year period proceeds — normal 
annual increments In staff salaries would require that, apart altogether from 
new developments. After a little debate Parliament sanctions these figures. 
And then, wiping off Hi brow the sweat caused by these arguments with 
the government, the UGC turns to its task of dividing among the various 
u niv ersi ties the total amount it has succeeded in persuading the government 
to provide. 

Distribution of the funds is, of course, e xtreme ly difficult. The 
overriding fact b that the total amount voted by Parliament b probably 
a good deal less than the aggregate of all the amounts originally asked for 
by the universities individually If thb were not so there would be no 
problem. But the distribution has to be done, and always with the 
knowledge that people are going to be disappointed 

Here again it b one of the Committee’s great strengths that H has 
a majority of academics, as do the subcommittees which again advbt the 
UOC. One of the UOCTs continuous activities b visiting the universities. 
Both its subcommittees and the Committee Itself spend a great deal of 
time talking with the administration, the professors, the nooprofexsionaf 
staff, the health aervicc staff, the technicians and, Ust but by no means 
least, the students. These visits are not inspections. Nor are they operations! 
occasions when administrative decisions are made Instead they are oppor- 
tunities for the Committee to get the fed of each place, and to form 
qualitative judgments about the people who work in it. Thb b the back- 
ground against which the quinquennial distribution b made, and, as I 
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have said, rt b « difficult Job Nobody wtwld pretend that every university 
a satisfied with whit H get*. There never it enough money to go rucad, 
ind I suspect there never will be. But the Job b done by » body whk± 
know* whit it h tilting about, know* the university warid tod knows 
whit wffl be the effect. In each university, o t whit the Committee decide*. 

Block Gram 

So etch unhrenrty receives ■ letter from the UGC tdlfag ft lb 
financial file for each of the next five yean. Normally the letter give* acme 
Indication of the student n urn ben, undergraduate and graduate, which the 
money h expected to provide far But the crucially important point about 
the letter b thb. You remember that each mrfvmity was required to jbo 
information in the greatest detail iboot id intended expenditure under each 
of several relevant headings. When tbo tetter goes from the UGC »o the 
individual universities there b do financial detail and do headings, there b 
mnpiy a straight total sum for each of the next fbr yean. The original 
submmicai from the unfvertity »u detailed, the allocation to the un l uni ty 
b a block grant, with no detail at alL Thb b an cnemial tod cardinal 
eteroent in the whole *yitem It means that faaldc the total rum the unfvertity 
n free to deploy the money at h cbooaes. In Its own internal annual budget 
h can decide for itself bow much to tpeod oa the Dbnuy, bow many teach- 
ing and technical staff to employ, bow modi to allocate to maintenance of 
buQdbgt, and to on. Thb freedom, within the budgetary total, b as nearly 
complete as any freedom m dm world can be, and it b genuinely appre- 
ciated by the unhenhlea. In a word, the UGC doe* oot ran the tmkrertiiks 
it tnes to provide them with the re sourc es to run themselves, 

Thb block grant principle, ms it b ca ll ed, b vbaL Of course a rather- 
■*ty have other Income which b specifically intended for ipcdfc 
i* jr P c ** q — chWy research graab from the reaeareh coundb or from 
industry— which are made to particular departments or faufJvMoah. These 
are in effect earmarked supplement*. The basic rec ur r en t annual grant from 
the UGC b a Mock grant tor the university to use at Its own respocrfbte 
abcretioo. 


Capital Grmt 

. The p™»lura for cspiul grants are qnhe different. They are net 
ow« on a quinquennia] system, they are earmarked for a particular 
MriWte, wpurcW of land, and they are strictly priced on published 
® “ J*" the fahiatb-e He. with the aniversWes. Each 

c* them idb the UOC the capital expenditure it would Hks to oodertaie 
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over the oeit few year*, the UGC argues with the government; the govern- 
ment announce* for two or three year* ahead how much money it Is prepared 
to ssk Parliament to provide, and the UOC has the job erf dividing this 
money among the projects put forward by the bdjvkiuaJ tmivmfties 
according to its awn judgment of their respective need* Again it fa obvious 
that not everybody win be sa tufted — if anybody i* — but the decisions have 
been taken by what is essentially an academic body, the colleagues of those 
in the universities who are going to be disappointed 

I have concentrated, perhaps too much, on the financial rather than 
the academic functions of the UOC. But I repeat that the Initiative*, all the 
way through, rest with the onivetsttie* They know, mdMdaaHy, what they 
want to do, and they ask the UGC for the resource* to enable them to carry 
out their ambitions. 

Planning and Coordination 

I said at the beginning that the UGC was a bnffer between the 
gover n ment and the onlvenlty world, standing between them so that there 
is no direct confrontation of government on the one hand and nuiverrtiea 
on the other We believe that this is essential to academic freedom simply 
because we do not want to sec direct influence by the government, any 
government, on individual universities. Of course, in the end, any govern- 
ment mu*t decide bow ranch money it Is gtrfog to provide for the universities 
as a whole in competition with boosing, hospitals, roads, defense and all (be 
other claimants on the taxpayer's money This a a decision on priorities, 
and such decisions are the proper function of governments. Bat h fa not 
then proper function to decide bow Un i v ersi ty A shall develop or what 
studies University B shall encourage or discourage. Hence the original 
function of the UGC as a buffer 

But a buffer fa a pretty passive object, and over the yean the UGC 
has come to behave rather more actively than a well-behaved buffer should. 

It is now dbtrftmtinf more than £200 mMkm a year, and that fa not chicken 
feed. There are now 44 universities on hs grant Ust, a small number by 
UJJ standards, but quite a considerable constituency With the growth b 
numbers and b expenditure, someth mg like a central strategy fa necessary 
It no kmgpr make* tense, if it ever did, that every university sbsold try to 
do everything. There simply are not enough top-clais academics available 
to staff medical schools or schools of nuclear physic* or departments of 
agriculture, or schools of Oriental languages in each one of 44 separate 
institutions, so h must be recognized that different nnrversiries will be 
centers of excellence in different fields. This demands at least the outibc 
of a strategic plan, and ft has fallen to the UGC to provide It This fa a 
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heavy rripora 2 )ffity; bat, *£11111, tbc dccmoni arc taken by academia to* 
■cadantes. And *1 tbc UGC Gods itself encouraging this 01 drtccroagioj 
tin; at least mort academics prefer tbc Judgment ot their pe er s and col- 
leagues to instructions bran a government department 

I am not of course, ru Resting thaj the sy stem is perfect There art 
pcacticaJ difficulties which fa does not wholly meet For eiinnfJe, when there 
a serious mflaikm during a qufaupjainium, the annual blodc grants dwfcdk 
m real value as time goes an, there a no automatic adjustment, and although 
there are various alleviations and palliatives this fa a real problem. Tfaefi 
there h, admittedly, a lack ot complete coordination between the capital 
bmldmj program and the annual recurrent grant. It can be argued with 
some force that the development of any anhenfty fa conditioned by the 
boddings rt can have, and that the operational budget fa, in principle, 
deductible from thb. I am not sure that 1 entirely accept tHs propotftx*, 
but I do accept that there a wmethlng to it. 

Again, more generally, there fa the difficulty 0/ keeping in property 
close toodi with each separate Qnrrcrsrty and with the Committee of Vke- 
nunceflon and Principals. The chairman has continuous correspondence 
aod converaboc with the v*ce-ch*occilori individually, normally on first- 
name terms, and the officers of the UGC arc in almost daily touch with 
their opposite numbers to the oohenitje*. As for tbe Vke-Cbii»ctflort’ 
Committee, the chairman of it and the chairman of the UGC meet for a 
working dinner at least once a month, and fa is normal that a policy state- 
ment to he issued by cither is shown to tbe other in draft beforehand for 
tafonnauon and comment. Bat h a true that as tbe UGC bectants lets tfix 
a buffer and more Gke a strategy planning tndt »r*t as the Committee of 
Vice -Cha □cellars and Prmdpob Itself becomes less like a bincbeoo cfab 
jmdrore me the official collective vtace of the infirmity, collaborate* 
between tbe two bodies becomes increasingly Important to tbe success of 
the systnn. 


More fundamentally, can the UGC guarantee that Ufa not subjected 
to poetical or government*] pressure-* I have tried to give reaaorn why I 
UUnt 6 £“*• h®* 1 c » mcl pn>ve fa fa « coon of law. 

, ^ « down to the bask facts of We. The whole opera- 

o«af tb* Urdvmfay Grams Committee depends 00 reciprocal confidence 
pwtuers Involved, the univmides. tbe government aod 
^ I ?*? hcr ^ aBhcnW “ <* 'h* government reared to trust 
gossamer web of this “typically British* Institution 

used to say. among ocmlm, that we 
°P <T * t cd Od tbe Pnncfple cf Equal and Opposite Unpopularity. If are were, 
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jy any chance, popular with the government, the universities would think 
Jut we were in the pocket erf the government if we were, by any chance, 
popular with the universities, the government would thmk that we were 
the pocket of the univeruOe*. In real life there was no danger of cither 
there poshkms — we were equally and oppositely unpopular with both. And, 
If I may presume to ray so, I think that in all the circumstance* this amounts 
to a vote of confidence from both. 


a B * 
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THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Hans Leu ss ink 


Aj the name indicates, the Federal Republic of Germany a in fret a federal 
slate. So we bare two kind* of “state” the federal state and the constitutive 
state*, political bodies more or leu Independent which together make up 
the federal system The federal state as well a* the individual states naturally 
have their own govemroents, one should therefore distinguish between the 
federal government and the state govern menu In what areas the federal 
authorities should be responsible has been laid down by the federal consti- 
tution. It has a clause by which ft fa made dear that all responsibility rests 
with the states, if there fa no other regulation provided for by the federal 
constitution Itself When you take into account that there exfat II states 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, besides the federal government, ytw 
might Imagine the difficulties Involved In forming national science policy 
in Germany 

In May 1969 a major change in the federal constitution was agreed 
upon. Before that time the respond bflrty for the universities — which, as the 
bulk of institutions for higher learning and adeoce, shall here stand for the 
rest of similar organizations In the Add — rested esdmJvdy with the state*. 
This responsibility included the a p poi n t m ent of professors and other senior 
stall member* In their capacity as cfvfi servants, as wefl as the total mainte- 
nance of the universities, e.g the financing of recurrent and nonrecurrent 
expenditures for the staff, building equipment and all other facilities Now 
the federal government has the legal power to frame general regulations 
for the stale universities. It fa abo obligated to pay half of the expenditure 
for new buildings and the first equipment for these buildings, to participate 
in the financing of major research programs and has so roe other rights which 
will not be deah with here. The increase of power for the federal authorities 
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* Ct '° C ^So, the relationship between the nnhenities and the p**™**^ 
it marked by a pattern of interaction and interdependence between 
governments aal the academic self- administration, that Is, the »^ r d r *~ 
tion exercised by the universities themselves. The right divtfon of P fTW yJ* 
between tbc government, which provides cm the whole all *** ( 

the maintenance of the university, and the anhetiity ^ 

»ett**3jnJnbtratioo emanating from the ccrotitutionally guar aiittco 
freedom, poses the problem with which unJvmilie* and gorennnen 
to cope every day , . in j 

Retarding the intricate system of resporaftrilhies of thet«crai 
the state g uminu c iiti on ooe side and the rights of the rmWersinesoO 
other, ooe might eatOy coroe to the coodnskro that the mere dr™***^ 
powen will inhibit any real influence, exerted by the onlrertibes a* 
an the shaping of national policies. Aud ooe has to admit indeed that^ 
German universities do not piay the rot* b the process of forming nat *®~ 
policies which shook! be attributed to them by the fact that they have «ch 
a tremeodrxts amoont of knowledge and bww-bow at their dispo sal Th e 
gov ernmen ts, on the other hand, are not able to cope directly with Internal 
university pro b l em! . 


The State Lrrei 

Desprto the fact that the major responsJNIky for the rushers hies 
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still rests with the state governments, there Is little evidence of voluntary 
dose cooperation between the governments and the universities on the 
state level Of course, due to the historically overcome and now often legally 
framed set-up of interactions between the governments arid the universities, 
there always has to be some kind of cooperation, but this k mostly on the 
administrative side. Although it ft not always easy to differentiate between 
administrative and political aspects of a specific question, it should be fair 
to say that there was, until recently, hardly any participation of the univer- 
sities at ah in the process of shaping a common policy towards the 
universities on the state Joel One might also say that the state g o ver nm ents 
themselves did not develop and follow clear-cut policies hi this field. Only 
lately have governments of the major states created advisory coundk, 
mostly through nomination by the minister of education. In which not the 
universities as such, but individual professors and university administrators 
are asked to give thdr opinion and advice to the minister and his adminis- 
tration on specific university matters. 

Some cooperation of various degrees exists among the universities 
of a particular state. The rectors of the universities of the area come to- 
gether and discuss common problems. They sometimes even form a com- 
mon policy Mostly this will be directed to fend off attacks on the univer- 
sities, but sometimes they also make suggestions for university reform 
addressed to the government. Recently it his been suggested that university 
councils be Institutionalized by Jaw sod provide a broad participation of all 
groups concerned with university matters, including students to a large 
percentage. On the other hand cooperation among universities rardy crosses 
the borderline between one state and another 

Thus one might say that there exist* — besides the effects of student 
unrest — very little Influence of the universities on government decisions at 
the state level 

The Federal Level 

In contrast to that situation one finds a relatively broad, even 
formalized flux of Influence of the universities on government decisions and 
vice versa. I am supposed to restrict my remarks to the Science Council 
(Wksenschaftirat), but I should Hke to mention rather briefly two other 
agencies to give you a relatively dear-cut picture of the educational plan- 
ning system an the federal lew! In West Germany 

The Scfence Council consists of 39 members: 1 1 delegates from the 
1 1 states (10 ministers of education, 1 minister of finance), 6 undersecre- 
taries of state nominated by the federal government; 16 scientists Dominated 
by the three greatest s ci e n tific organizations (the German Research Organ!- 
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ration, the Max-PIanck Society and the West German Keeton Conference) 
tod appointed by the President of the Federal Republic, and 6 men 
penorudrtie* from public life, who art nominated jointly by the federal 
government arxi the ante governments for appeintment by the PmHest 
of tb: Federal Republic. The term ot nongovernmental mem ben of tbe 
CoonoJ h three yean. On the barb of parity fa the number of veto, the 
Science Council b dirtied into a Scholarly or Scientific Comm In ion (32 
mam bera ) aod an Admin a tra live Comrnittbxi ( 1 7 members, but 22 voter) 
Any recornmendatioo given by the Science Coundl (It doer n<* 
have executive powers, but cdy maker recommendatloiu) hai to be p*»ed 
by both comcnotioru fa plenary aeakre. At first, member* of the Scientific 
Cotnmbuoa very often together with representatives from the Admtnisir*- 
trve Comm»f*an and expert* from various field*, wort in *maH teams on 
the particular problem*. Then their proposals art thoroughly discusaed, first 
by the Scientific Comrutsswn, afterward* by the Administrative Ccmmbstor'* 
and are finally presented to the plenary session for acceptance or refusal A 
taco-third* majority vote a required on any subject 

The Science Council art* *et op fa 1957 by an agreement between 
the federal government and the government* of the 1 1 state*. The following 
rrtpomibifiJK* were assigned to the Science Council to produce an overall 
plan for the promotion of the adence* (humanities a* well a* natural 
sciences). to arork out an annual program of priorities to tbl* end, and to 
make recommendation* for the use of funds allocated fa the budget* of the 
federal government and of the ttate* to support adence. So far, the asdgts- 
mnu of producing an overall pian for the proroot loo of science and 
hcmanWe* proved too big to grasp m one attack. Tte Science Council, 
therefore, tnrd to divide the subject into three parts fa i960 It passed 
recommendations for the expansion of the universities, fa 1964 U made 
recommendations concern mg the idcntlflc libraries, and fa 1965 it* recom- 
mendations dealt with research tostitotkms outside of tfw: untvertilies, 
aodemiea of science, museums and scientific coUcctton*. All these recoro- 
mend a tio n* were directed toward improving the personnel and material 
situation c4 the Institutions fa question 

Recommendations for the reform of itndJc* fa th# univeriHiei 
(1966) and for the Improvement of the adnunlitradve structure of out 
nnWertlties (1963) were lupposed to aerv* a* first steps for the necessary 
tramformation of tht German university of the nineteenth century into one 
of th« l»t third of tbs twentieth century A major step fa this direction wt* 
taken by the CoondTi reccromeodation* on the expansion and structure of 
Oermw aohrrshks from May 1970 until 1980. This master plan for the 
development of our un hrnities fa the next decade seised as a bash few the 
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educational program of the federal government now m power" The master 
plan for tbe universities will be foDowed by a master plan for research In 
the Federal Re public of Germany cowing not only research in the univer- 
sities, but also in all other fields, including research in government Institutes 
as weil as in industry 

I will not address rayadf to the specific contents of all of these 
recommends toes bet to one suggest ran made in 1967 for the expansion of 
research in and outskk the nnfvcnHtjes, the so-called “special research area 
program” (Programm der Sonderf orschimgsbereiche ) 

The main goals of this scheme to foster research arc on tbe one band 
the creation of research units with the chance of greater scientific success 
(through institutionalized dose cooperation among scholars from univer- 
sities and other research institutions in tbe same soentific field), and on 
the other hand the concentration of the material and human resources to 
this end The German Research Association has been asked to tdvac the 
Science Council on the selection of the special research areas and to 
manage the operation of the program 

While tbe “standard program" and the “priority program" of the 
German Research Association deal with the Individual scholar and his 
specific single research project, tbe special research area program deals 
with groups of scholars working In broader research areas which already 
arc or wfll be formally organized to achieve closer cooperation in their 
scientific area. By this it is believed that tbe combined and Institutionalized 
scientific efforts, together with the additional money for the various research 
areas, will result fa greater scientific success. 

The special research area program b based on doae cooperation 
between the univerildes which have, as self-administered bodies, to apply 
for a nomination fa the official list of the program which wfll finally lead to 
Special funding. The German Research Association, with Hi majority of 
scientists fa the deoswwnakfag bodies elected by the universities, has to 
examine the acfcotific merits of tbe appheations. And tbe Sdeoce Council 
with Its equal votes fa tbe Scholarly and tbe Administrative Com morions 
has to decide whether a specific program should be pet on the Dst for 
federal and state support or not Thus tbe federal government, the state 
governments, and the universities have to cooperate fa formulating this 
nationwide research program 

Although tbe Science Council can only make recommendations, the 
mere feet that ten stile minbttn d eduction, one erne m inkier of fhuoce 
end efx undene ue t ni ee from the federal pjvemtnenl patl ic'pjt c In the 
preparation Ed framing of the Ojundri reOTtrocnd.tionJ contra ttat the 
Con ndlh nrammeod.utra wffl be foOctd-«t leut to tome extent Thk 
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ration, the Max-Planet Society and the West German Rector* Conference) 
and appointed by the President cf the Federal Republic; and 6 more 
penomfitin from pabbe life, who are Dominated jointly by the federal 
government and the state government! for appointment by the Proaieal 
of the Federal Republic The term of ncngorcmincnuJ member* of the 
Conned is three years. On the ban* of parity in the number of vote*, the 
Science Council is divided Into a Scholarly or Scientific Commission (22 
member* ) and an Administrative Cocumsooo (17 members, but 22 veto) 


Any recommendation grven by the Socnce Council (It does oc* 
haw executive powers, but only make* recommends bora) ha* to be passed 
by both commissions hi plenary se&ocn. At first, member* of the Scientific 
CocrnnhsloQ, very often together with repre se ntative* from the Admmlstr»' 
tnc Commanon and expert* from various fields, work In small teams oa 
the particular problems Then their propaaals are thoroughly disetaaed, first 
by the Scientific Cooimiasion, afterwards by the Administrative Commnooo- 
and are finally presented to the plenary session for acceptance or refusal A 
two- thirds maprtty vote is required on any subject 

The Science Council was set up in 1957 by an agreement between 
the federal government ^ ^ governments of the 11 state*. Tbe following 
retponsfciHtc* were asaigncd to the Science Council to produce *n ovCTtfi 
plan for tbe promotion of tbe science* (humanities as well as natural 
science*), to work out an annual program of priorities to tht* cod, and to 
make iccoramendatwm for tbe use of funds allocated In the budget* of the 
federal government and of the stair* to support sekmet So far, the t*s%r- 
ment of producing an overall plan for the promotion of science *od 
bumanfcle* proved too big to grasp in coe attack. Tbe Science Councfl, 
therefore, tried to divide tbe subject into three port* In I960 it p«s*d 
rtcomiuiudatiou* for the expansion of tbe omvrrsitie*. In 1964 b made 
««*™*aiatioos adeeming the scientific libraries, and hi 1965 It* recom- 
mend* tiom dealt with research institution* outsak of the tmiwrskjcs, 
•ademle* of science, museums and scientific coUecUom. AD these recom- 
mendations were directed toward tmpronog tbe personnel and material 
dtnatlooof the hndtntkais hi question. 
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educational program of the federal government now hi power The muter 
plan for the universities will be followed by a muter plxn for research in 
the Federal Republic of Germany covering not only research In the unlver- 
dtiet, trot also in *11 other fields, Including research fa government iradtntei 
u well ts fa industry. 


I will not address myself to the specific contents of all of these 
recommend itioDi bo* to ooe suggestloo made in 1 967 for the expansion of 
reseircfa fa and outside the universities, the so-cxDed “special research area 
prof™™" (Programm der Sortd erf orach un gsbcroche ) 

The mxin goals erf this scheme to foster research ire on the one band 
the cr ration of research units with the chance of greater scientific success 
(through hntltutlonalfcced dose cooperation among scholars from univer- 
sities tnd other research Institutions to the same scientific field), and on 
the other hand the concentration of the material and human resources to 
this end. The German Research Association has been asked to advise the 
Science Council on the selection of the special research areas and to 
rrttru £ c the operation of the program. 


_ the “standard program” and the “priority program” of the 

Research Association deal with the Individual scholar and his 
rcic *Jch project, the special research area program deals 
jroupa of scholars working fa broader research areas which already 
weor will be formally organized to achieve closer cooperation In (bar 
k 1* believed that the combined and Institutionalized 
efforts, together with the additional money for the various research 
ttm, will result fa greater scientific sneers*. 

^ *P ea41 ^search are* program is based on dose cooperation 
for a '•hich have, as sdf-admmistrred bodies, to apply 

fa the official Bit of the program which will finally lead to 
^^tonding. The German Research Association, with hi majority of 
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«lfurv So tbctc etnl* a .Itpht — imJrf current citmiKmlancrt h nu) be 
normal — lemma between the Wnl German Rector* Conference and the 
Science Council 

Doth tide* try to overcome |W* A fitrmal BffetmotU Kw been 
reached about better information from either nrpnlratlon, rtfatar meet rip 
*11! sene to cabn (bmp* down. jrxJ a broader pamerpation of mem hen of 
the V,eu German Rector* ( mfermer in lubcnminUicei of the Science 
Council «dl lake place 

Rut a major tool to pet throuph to the urth emtio* thermebn h 
vrmethmf the Science Council developed mrr the yean Small pmupi of 
memben of the Council vmt all umvenrtic* hi the cmmtr) mk more or tc« 
rwl> question* and diveuv* the rrctwnmcndatmm of the Science Council 
*rth onoerdt) rcpreKnlabsct Thr* eachanpc of *xrw* help* both partner*’ 
the Science C owned doe* not kne contact wtih the actual pn«bktn* of the 
anRemtin and the umvcmtic* pet a chance for finthand information abemrt 
*hat the Science Council trie* to ach»c*e h> iti recommendation* 

Finally I ihoutd like hi mention a problem *h>eh ha* hern rather 
unkno wn to both German) and the United Slate* m the pa*U but which H 
becoming 'Cry important npht nrm There »* no m *t rumen t to formulate 
an m era n *oence policy In the Federal Republic of Germany Hundred* of 
hniltulei »omc reiearch orparo/adom, like the Maa-Planck Society or the 
German Rncarrh Association, have their aJeas about what mifht be * 
*dence policy for then own area The TcderaJ Minhfry of Education and 
Re*earch rum a cumber of bip science proclaim Dot there fa nobody in 
the P rr ' il »on to offer appropriate method* for developlnp lorarthtnp Bke 
■n overall acience policy Money *01 al*a)t be scarce and the Wp qocs- 
hon marl h. who n pomp 10 tcB u* where to spend it ben’ What h best’ 
For the Individual, for *ociety. for mankind'* 1 should rather tile to add 
anoth er qoestfoo I* It really pood — whatever iMs mean*— to Urfre for an 
overall poTicy in idence and rrsearch"* I am afraid we have to find out many 
thmp be for# wc wDl be able to a rawer thb question The only tWnp I am 
•ble to *ay b that the Science Council win try hard do nop the neat two or 
tote ywn to find tom answer*. We would be deHphted to eschanpe ocr 
viewi and Me** with your*. to kam from each other, because tdence and 
rrieinrh dioold not and win not rerpect national barrier*. The development 
m method, fw fdeocc policy on the national a* well a* on the International 
teveitta worthwhile common effort-oot lead of aO to fo*ter pood relatkra 
5 marcb k* 1 **” *** Gruted State* and the Federal Republic 
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FRANCE 


Alain Benayue 


Since the student uprisings of 1968, and partially because of them, the 
French university has gone through a period of profound change. These 
changes have created a need for coordinating the activities <rf the universities 
and the policies which the Minister of National Education develops fa the 
name of the government. 

The system which existed before 1 968 can be easily described. The 
Minister of National Education, Grand blaster of the University and the 
Rector of each of the 23 academics or Region a) Education Authorities 
presided over the activities of the university 

For each academy, or educational district, there was one and only 
one university and it was exactly identical to the other tmlrershica. Each 
was composed of five faculties which grouped together the teaching facilities 
of the same disciplines law and economies, arts and humanities, physical 
sciences, medicine and pharmacy Tbe university as soch was not a living 
organism but a coflectam of teaching faculties only vaguely related to etch 
other They were linked directly to the Ministry of National Education by 
the rector of the academy who was appointed by the government and vrbo 
was automatically president of tbe university council. 

Tbe optloos at to the type of education offered in the system were 
limited. The minister detenu bed the content of courses with the help of 
several committees composed of professors and specialists. These defined 
programs and curricula leading to a strictly limited number of degrees at 
the bachelor's, master’s or doctoral level Tbe degrees had the advantage 
of *B being equal In value In the eyes of the law 

In short, the uniformity of tbe testa, of the procedures, of the 
customs, and of tbe activities of the university was the rule However, it 
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matt be admitted that behind thh official uniformity appealed certain 
tfpects o< inequality and originality For example, it fa well known that 
between the enormoos University of Pan* — with its 160,000 students and 
to distinguished professors — and certain small young universities fa the 
pronneo, there was considerable difference fa the quality of edocatioc 
ofiered. The problems of the tmlvenities themschw were different fa 
intensity, and the lack erf power to solve these problems did not always tfaow 
Itadf fa the tame way Thai, uniformity and centralization of decfakms 
had a tendency to disappear 

May 1968 was a true catalyzer The law reorganizing tm h nrsity 
edocntkm war passed unanimously on November 12, 1968 by a parfUmeui 
which finally discovered what a ordvenhy was and then gave it the legal 
tncniri to start a transformation. Tha transformation, which lcrroived the 
creation of new structures and organisms erf deefatoo-mafang, has now 
reached the completion of to first stage 

Tbe effect trf these changes has been to destroy once and for all the 
centralized uniformity of tbe pre-1968 system What has resulted, of 
course, fa the Deed for coordination of tbe activities trf the numerous bodies 
concerned with university education. 


Nefd for Coordination 

Tbe number of universities fa France increased overnight from 23 
U> 67 Tbe nwnofahlc University of Pans was divided fa to 13 autonesnous 
teaching institutions. Now, the basic units of the University are do locgrr 
the traditional faculties but rather acme 700 Teaching and Research Unto. 
Each of these units groups together about 1,000 students and consequently 
Is of a size which shook! make good admin fatra bon easier 

The autonomy of the nnrrertftica now alkrvi them to determine, 
by means of thdr elected coonofa, theft teaching activities and their com- 
poaWoa The number and type of Teaching and Research Units wffl be the 
main determinant of dm last aspect. These unto will vary as to their aden- 
tifle dbdpiines, thdr academic favd or tbdr teaching activities. 

The newly estabSshed deefsion-makfaj bodies were used for tbe 
first time fa 1971 Each Teaching and Research Unit elected a council 
“TOposed of representatives of the teaching staff, the student body, and 
■d^tioist/mtive personnel. These councils m turn sent representatives to the 
nrf,cj unhrei sliy cooncD, which for tbe first time has a number of members 
*awn from outside the university community It k tbk imirerdty councfl 
00 tc * cHn * l»0cy and methods. It also 
divides the 01 tbC v,riou * Teaching »nd Rewarch Units and 

dWde, tbe •r.R.bie Wscwl n^ources among them. 
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Each of these councils elects its own president. Tbe rector, chance i- 
lor of the university, a still appointed by the government, which be repre- 
sents. Automatically ■ member of the university council, he b do longer 
its president. The role of the rector has not, however, diminished notably; 
he is still responsible for coordinating university education with primary 
and secondary Instruction and for carrying out the financial policies which 
are given him by the Mi miter for Notional Education on the advice of the 
National Council for Higher Education and Research- This new body, 
created by the law of 1968, b charged with assisting the ministry In the 
coordination of university activities. 

Before describing the composition and the role of the Naticoal 
Council for Higher Education and Research, one must underline tbe need 
for coordination which grew out of the liberation of the universities. At the 
end of the tumult of 1968 the French government dd not go to the lengths 
suggested by some but only partially adopted tbe type of system which 
exists in the United States, ft did not want to go so far as to allow total 
freedom either In the recruitment of students and tatcbai or in tbe estab- 
lishment of operating budgets, fearing that such freedom would give birth 
to excessive competition between institutions, resulting eventually in marked 
differences hi the vahic of the degrees panted Tbe government Judged that 
French customs and attitudes were not npe to accept such a system 

Tbe system which has developed and which b based on the prin- 
ciples of autooomy and democratic government within tbe framework of 
state financing has infused new spirit into tbe university community It b 
now tbe Job of the Ministry of National Education and of Its related bodies 
to assure that the initiatives of the universities arc taken In tbe best interests 
of ah concerned. 

Some measures must be adopted to assure harmonious development 
First, coordination of the dcckkms taken by various bodies concerned with 
university affairs Is necessary, so as to give tbeir policies some consistency 
Second, the definrtiem of curricula and degrees must be carried out 

National Council 

The coordination of policy rests in tbe harxli of a new council 
created by tbe law of 1968, tbe National Council for Higher Education and 
Research, mentioned above. It fs the fast stage In a reconstruction process 
which started at tbe base with the creation of the Teaching and Research 
Units. 

Tbe activities of this council are indispensable in tbe life of the new 
universities since ft must advbc the Minister of National Education, who Is 
ha president. In the following five areas planning of teaching and research. 
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otflbUjhmcnt of university bodgcts, defintlioo of national degree*, har- 
mocintloo between the universities, and Judgment In tbe event of conflict 
between tbe recton and tbe universities. 

Tbe way fa which thb council will operate b not yet dearly defined. 
It dependi on Interrelated probkmi inch as the ihr of tbe National Co unci 
bseif, its composition, and tbe role which hi president, tbe minister, will 
wish to play 


The “Onen tatloo" Law of 1968 fad! died tbe percentage of rtrpre- 
sentahves to be taken from each group of dectors foil professors, other 
members of tbe teaching staff, students, research feDowi, administrative 
personnel, and private fadrvidtnli Either a university or a specific dbdpfine 
Is prevented from representation fa tbe National Council unless it has at 
least 600 participants. On the other hand, to insure the efficiency of the 
National Council, its size was limited to 90 members. Such a body which 
has only 32 members of the teaching profession in its ranks cannot re p r e sent 
afl the universities, scientific imtkutiom and academic dbdpflnes. If we 
add the student and administrative members to the teaching m e m bers, the 
total of 54 is still insufficient to repres e nt all tbe onfverritiet. It is for thb 
reason that the minister followed the English and German examples and 
created a Conference of University Pra struts so that every unhrrsrty can 
make Its voice heard at the ministerial leveL 

Tbe Conference meets real needs. It b normal that the hewb of 
universities should meet periodically to exchange views and to examine 
questions of mutual Interest to their unh - ei s ides. By bs official creation tbe 
jfawnment simply preempted what would naturally have followed On one 
mnd tbe Conference can present hi projects and desires to tbs minister, 
while cm the other, the minister can ask Its views when he needs than. 

_ “ fmbw tBtcunioa of the respective refes of the National 

U»pcfl for Higher Education and Research and the Ccmference of Uafm- 
«y Presidents, U b Important to consider two facts. 

The first b thst the law of 1 968 created only the National Council 
D>ectio11 wbatt « w of the Conference The NatW Council 
a tnm legally preeminent 


^ ,ccood b thatthe low of 1 968 makes It dear that Urn National 
C«mcfl gives advice to the minister The law thus envisaged the National 
ComcH, not m , deliberate body, but as an advisory council contributing 
to the formation of governmental policies. Under these drcumxtances the 

“‘Wrafaed by the opinion, of hb cousuKa- 
trve committees than be was before 1 968 

u™ DOW >* *• Ixw. to bet. acb of tie 

rwrtoen contrives hh rote 



One conception h thit the two consultative bodies arc like parlia- 
mentary bouses be t w ee n which the minister may act to resolve conflict*. 
Thi* opinion find* It* Justification in the fact that the two elective bodies 
hive different hues of rapport Since the pnodpfc of representation for 
each university U abandoned, the Nat local Council will be elected from 
list* proposed at the national level. It wffl inevitably be the teachers' unions 
and the student*’ tmloas which will draw up those Hits. 

In inch an eventuality, rt could be feared that the deliberations of 
the National Council would be maned by political of *odaJ opinions or 
rntcrdiscrpUnary quarrel* rather than be Influenced by enlightened analysis 

On the other hand, the deliberative and advisory roles could be 
partially asrumed by the Conference of President!. But here it could be 
feared that the presidents of the umvertibe*, concerned about the bodgets 
for their own Institutions and the scarcity of available resources, might not 
be prepared to map out the guidelines of the new nnKersibes which the 
nation need*. 

This bicameral view of the university system does not, however, 
correspond to reahty Though conflicts of doctrme between the two organs 
are not impossible, they will not occur frequently The two bodies will not 
be called upon to discuss the same topics, and in the event of the matters 
under considcralxm being similar, they will be invfted to present comple- 
mentary opinions and viewpoints. 

The National Council and especially its permanent section will be 
expected to meet frequently in order to carry out the almoat dally task of 
looking at univ ersity problems cm the national level. It wffl concern itself 
with defining the general criteria for the allocation of tbe university budget 
with the creation of new branches of study and with the validation of 
d egree * The Conference of University President* will be concerned for Its 
port with problem* of administration felt at the university level, inch a* 
internal organization, caropu* police, and budgetary administration. It is 
doser to the truth to *ay that the president* of the 67 univcnltie* will inform 
the minister in a realistic way more on tbe execution of detritions than on 
doctrinal conceptions likely to orfcot higher education. 

Tbe role of tbe Minister for National Education wffl not be dimin- 
ished by the Institutional changes brought about m 1968 He wffl not so 
much decide exclusively on point* dividing the two representative fxxfies 
as be tbe true center of final deciikm It wf!J be his Job to allocate the budget. 
Today tbe minister deal* with 67 universities rather than with the great 
name* of the five faculties of the University of Paris, who in the past spoke 
for their wbole field 

The mintaer thus becomes sort of a catalyst for coordination be- 
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tween the universities. More than ever before, he will have to be unrounded 
by food ad risen able to promote higher education while taking into account 
tbe view* held by aU the partner*. 

Now. these ootJom mutt evolve a* regards the objective* of higher 
education, the de g re e* , and the options available. These necessities will 
constitute one of the main fields of action of a coordination policy; indeed, 
it cm be assumed that the distribution of public financing will be Influenced 
to some degree by the extent to which the decisions reached by the minister, 
on the advice of the two bodies, ore followed 

Dffrtf Structure 

The universities of today are largely a regrouping or fragmentation 
of the old faculties. So far. they hare mainly worried about tbe establishment 
of their own working rules During this Initial period, without the advice 
of private nonacademic dtcera, objectives were defined In general terras. 
The degrees to be offered was a main preoccupation, and tbe question was 
solved by recourse to the okl system licence" and “makrise" in arts, 
science and social sciences. 

Tbe new law provided several possibilities for change fai this area 
Thus h distinguishes between degrees of a national level, officially recog- 
nized throughout Fraoce, and degrees of individual universities, which are 
less homogeneous In quality and object One of the first areas of coordina- 
tion will be in tbe csubhihrocnt of a list of national degrees which will have 
tbe advantage of universal recognition- Tbe holder* of university degrees, 
on tbe other hand, will hare to fight thermehes to establish the value of 
llidr degrees in the market place. 

Each nations 1 degree win be defined by a few general rules and have 
a curriculum less explicitly defined than in the past But It can he feared 
that the Council s deliberation will only serve to constrain the field of study 
undertaken to as to be assured of receiving national degree recognition. 

During a time of general coocern for job security, most teachers 
and students are criticizing the risks involved with the university d e g rees as 
regards subsequent employment. Consequently it b very likely that the 
universities wifi make every effort to obtain the right to offer nation*! 
< kc rc ** Such an attitude would only serve to raise the value of tbe national 
degree at tbe expense of the university degree Let it be said that In a more 
open and dynamic system, the umrerriry degree coaid have served Vo 
sanction special bed stadia and would undoubtedly have Jed to stronger 
ranoratioa*. 

Tbe emveept of a national degree as offering greater security seems 
have pot the university degree under a cfcwd. The national degree write* 
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the Idea of entrance to a controlled prof coon with the very different con- 
cept of auured employment. It b clear that the e xp eriment of tmfvendty 
degree iboold be carried out at first m a limited number of instrtutkm* IT 
the national degrees appear too constraining and If the university degree* 
appear too risky, we can have legitimate fear for the progre** of higher 
education 

Thu*, the concept of the national degree mint rhwrtgr The minister 
h« recently thown hb concern and has proposed a datinctron within the 
national degree I tie!/ between two type* of degree*. The ffnrt would be a 
prtrfexikxial degree required for entrance into certain profeuion* like 
medicme, pharmacy and architecture where the state ha* to guarantee 
certain predie qualification* These d eg r ee* woold be itnctly controlled 
The second type of degree would be universally recognized, but the ettm e o - 
hun would be leu rigorously centralized The itate would only guarantee 
the level of itudle*, wlverea* their content could be left to the individual 
univenrftie*. An example would be In management icience degrees. 

The degree* are the end result of different educational streams. The 
it ream* themiclve* are going to require a certain amount of coordination. 
It can be hoped that the National Council and the uni vend jc* will itart 
realizing the importance of this fact. The universities mint Mtablah new 
stream* or option*, the pb of the National Council and min liter will be to 
circulate information on available curricula and to aid In their rejection. 

The University and Society 

In France tbc great debate on the relattonshlp between society and 
the university b still in progress. In coordinating their activities, the univer- 
sities do not avoid the neccmty of defining Ihefr doctrine* In thb regard 
The range of possible view* oo the * object b wide one cad dbeem at one 
extreme those who wish for a profess tonal university whose sole object 
would be to turn out a "product” trained according to the demand* of 
employers, at the other, thcoe who wbh for a critical university preoccupied 
only with comtant revolution Most likely the hutrtutlons will tom one way 
or tbc other or at least itate a definite ponlloo regarding there problem*. 
There attitude* not being by nature harmorkm*. the task of the coordina- 
tors wfll be to accept diversity m the experiments undertaken while bringing 
Information a* regard* the ultimate aim* of the university 

So the National Councfi for Higher Education and Rerearch and 
the minister will have to find a just equilibrium between roped for the 
personality of each university and an enlightened conception of projreis in 
the training of Individual* Thb task b now bemg carried out by group* of 
university teacher* and representatives of various profenioo* — industry. 
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agriculture, commerce, finance, Uw, and education. These group* have been 
eked to list the type* of higher education needed fn etch of their branches 
and to determine their manpower need* in 5 to 15 jcti' time. They bate 
also been asked to provide a criticism of the present education offered far 
tbeir profession and to suggest changes which could mate It mote useful 
to the Undent body and to society 

Such work had hardly been undertaken oc inch a teak until now 
It wdl undoubtedly be a great awakening for the world oi the unireiiity 
and will have considerable hfhieocc on the d eteunlna tkm of new stream* 
of education and option* as well as on new tew Mug method* and de gr e es . 
This informs tkxi will abo bdp Improve advanced training and indicate the 
best ways to keep a bo lance between early higher education and further 
periods of training. 

Among the major problems which demand coordination is the 
specialization of certain universities in certain regi o n*; the scarcity of 
financial and human resource* and the necessity of creating efficient and 
optimal teaching and research team* involves certain choices. In our opti- 
ma. university coordmtion will be good only insofar as students and 
teachers can move more easily from one region to another Not all subjects 
can be taught at a higher level in all 23 academies and In all 67 un lm titl es. 
Certain choices will have to be made to pr e r en t the waste of money and 
human talent 

In coodnsJon, higher education in France b much more lively with 
greater university autonomy and the reduction of the university to a more 
human «brr 

To capture their vitality and to achieve real progress, the Minister 
of National Education will have reco u r se to the opinion of the Nat loot! 
Coandl, elected by the animal ties for this purpose, and the Conference of 
Presidents. The quality of thdr recommendations wfl] be decisive even if 
the minister maintains Us freedom of judgment and decision. The value trf 
tbeir advice wQ] depend partially on the topics chosen by these bodies for 
consideration. 

Two prtfafls will make the tasks of the councils diflVrtdL First, ft 
would be unfortunate if the eternal quarrel over budgets were to transform 
the dbctmlons Into bargaining sessions. Second, the diversity in the origin* 
of the members of the cCTmdh threaten* to Introduce political consider*- 
tlora Into their re c o mm endati o n s 

Coordination of the nnheratties b Inevitably a political theme. The 
French unfrerakie* must opt for enBghtcned poOdes guided by cooccra 
for the Interests of future fenerations. Thus can the university become a 
corner for thought on the future of the individuals k has to train. 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


Sir Philip Sherlock 


Sjrtrrm of education anywhere and everywhere hare to do whh people 
ind with persons, with society and with the tadMdoal, whh a nation and 
with each dtixen. The two aspects be long together The system reflects the 
society's history and its present aspirations and goals. This means that 
lystemi erf higher education In the Caribbean are best tmdentood when 
they arc placed In the contest ol Caribbean society It would be more 
accurate to say “Caribbean societies’' since the term “Caribbean” b a 
geographic one It does not describe a society or a country Rather, it refers 
to a region that b politically the most fragmented, and culturally and 
ethnically the most diverse in the Americas The region b « large one, 
fcodndbif the archipelago and the mainland countries that border the 
Caribbean Sea — Venezuela, Colombia — and all the countries of Central 
America with the exception of E] Salvador 

This statement is coocemed with the islands. Their geography and 
their history explain why as yet there b do such person as a man of the 
Caribbean, why there b no soch thing as a Caribbean society; and why 
there are In the islands many diverse systems of higher education. Geogra- 
phy and history explain a bo why there are certain fundamental ahnfliritlei 
underlying the dfadmilaritiet, and why efforts at establishing contact be- 
tween the varioua tytteoa of Wgbes education art important, indeed are 
essential. 

Cultural Diversity and Similarity 

To begin with, the separateness and the separatism. An Island b a 
natural geographic unit, whereas a frontier b arbitrary; but where there are 
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groapi of islands, where *n trcHpckfi 0 h* 5 * geoS™?*^ tocos from which 
centripetal forces mfgbt operate. It fa easier to establish cooperative or 
regional relationship*. The Caribbean artfdpdago fa not a group erf islands 
bat a Hue o( bland*, and the line fa a loo* one, exten din g for 2,000 mile* 
from Cub* to Trinidad- If the blanch were drawn together to form one 
country, It would hare an area of 87,000 aqoare mile*, the tame a* Guate- 
mala and Honduras, or about one-fourth the she erf Venezuela or one-fifth 
the i tie of Colombia To the separatism bore erf geography were added 
antagonism* and rivalries engendered by hfatory We can form a picture erf 
the political fragmentation that re*ulted from European canonization by 
taking the two republics orf Guatemala and Hoodoras, *pHtlin| them Into 
51 parts rangtng fa size from Cuba's 44,000 aquare mile* to Becqufa’s 
7 square mOea, then aeparatlng the part* Into 6 Independent nations, others 
that arc members of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, other* that are a part 
of France, a few British and United State* colonies, and one Commonwealth 
In special relationship whh the United State*. Following on thfa, we should 
people tbe 51 bland* in the way that hfatory did, after removing all the 
indigenous Indians, for they were destroyed. First, then, the Spaniards, and 
after them every possible type of European adventurer and settler — Dutch 
and Portuguese, Jews, prisoners erf war and bondservanti from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, militant English Puritan*. French Huguenot*, Dutch 
Cahtnbt*. French refugee* from the French revofutkm, Spanish Conserva- 
tive* seeking refuge from the national liberation movement* to Spain- Add 
hundreds of thousand* of African* moving in year after year for four and a 
half centuries, making tbe Caribbean, like North Eastern Brazil and the 
Deep Scarth of the United States, part of the frontier of Africa. Add afao East 
Indians, who were brought fa a* estate worker* by the thousand* over a period 
of 80 years. To all these add some Chinese, Syrians, Lebanese. The cultural 
and ethnic diversity fa drawn In the landscape, with Spanbh-Cyie architec- 
ture fa Havana, Santo Domingo and San Juan, steep gabled Dutch bouses 
along the waterfront of Curacao, EngQsb-styfe country bou se s fa Barbados, 
French boulevards fa Fort de France, American-style buildings fa new 
San Juan. Tbe impression of cultural diversity fa deepened on hearing black 
men to Curacao speaking Dutch, black men fa Martinique speaking French, 
black men fa Jamaica speaking English. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are fundamental Most 

of tbe Islands have the same physical configuration of a central mountain 
spine and sculptured valleys. They grow the same crops and have tbe same 
vegetaticai- The same historical forces of the slave and sugar plantation, 
rolooiai rule and miscegenation moulded the soda! configuration erf each 
faknd. They created a Creole cukure which fa identifiable) as Caribbean. 
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In theac circumstances h team best to use the ewe-study method, 
describing two or three systems of higher education In the Caribbean fai 
greater detail than others, to Indicate how. In different way*, the nations of 
the Caribbean are changing their systems of higher education to meet 
national needs. Although the focus is on systems of higher education, it Is 
understood that these cannot be let apart from primary and postprimary 
ed natron The basic concept is not that of system* arranged neatly In layer*. 
This concept may be logical and tidy, but It b also static and dead. The 
concept is rather one in which the various systems of education flow Into 
each other, functioning like the circulatory system of the body. Interde- 
pendent, dynamic, alive. 

Higher Education In the Corwnon wealth Caribbean 

The first case study b that of tbe system of higher education In 
countries once called the British West Indies and now known as tbe 
Common wraith Caribbean. Tbe University of Guyana is also considered, 
because Guyana, though on tbe mainland, b by its history a part of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. This case study throws light on tbe way In which 
political independence changes a nation’s philosophy of education, on tbe 
process by which an institution for higher laming patterned on tbe metro- 
politan model seeks to adapt and change to meet new needs and goals, on 
tbe methods by which a number of small countries with limited resources 
can establish and maintain a university; oc organizational arran g eme n ts 
that enable a university to serve a constituency In separate countries spre*l 
oat acros* 2,000 mOcs of sea, on the nation-building and peraooallty- 
boUdlng role of universities In developing countries that are predominantly 
non-European and have a loog colonial tradition and an established but 
often unstated code of white superiority 

Education became a priority with the beginning of a West Indian 
national movement tn the 1930s. The national movement sparked a drive 
for economic development, and the drive for ecooomic development sparked 
a drive for education. Tbe whole process was a search for security, a s e ar c h 
carried out against a deadline became the newly enfranchised electorates 
were reaching out for a better way of life after a long period of apathy 
Education became tbe “now thing" not only fa tbe minds of politicians but 
abo fa tbe minds of parents and students. A recent study of Jamaican 
adolescents show* that both they and their teachers treasured education 
more than anything else. "Eighty percent of the sample stated that education 
was tbe most Important ‘thing’ to them. , They needed education Tn 
order to get a good job’ c* ho amount to somebody fa life*. . " 

The findings of the Jamaica sample are more than substantiated by 
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* study fa depth of the wpira tiers of “Youth fa a Developing Sodety " 
The country was Trinidad where Blacks and East Indians make up the 
majority of the bland's population. The study rcrealed the extremely high 
goab at students with regard to university education. It say* that “The 
hig h es t asptranocs fa fact are found among the groups formerly lent 
privileged. The pervasive theme among tower middle dais students 
was 'We wish to be looked upon ’ " One of the striking “universal*" fa the 
ttadj was the expectation of Wgh levels of material co ta umptfau . but there 
was also a forceful theme of social commitment “Our nation" will need 
new people to fill the Jobs “vacated by the EngSsh," This aense of com- 
mft m en t was strongest m those from the tower class. The fact b that fa all 
the former West Indian cotorues the aocial class and ethnic divisions of the 
•odety were reinforced by the colonial educational system which devel- 
oped as a structural consequence of the social system. Independence re- 
quires the establishment of a system of education, and especially of higher 
nictation, which uses mobility as a new social dynamic. In the words of 
the report, “High motivation to achievement and to the accompanying emol- 
uments of the consumer culture provide an integrating mechanism In the 
®dcty Furthermore the soda! commitment of youth can be chanueHad to 
the catkral purpose " This means that opportunity b a crucial factor fa 
the society The Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago emphasized this 
fa hb statement that “the real problem b to transfer a satellite economy, 
satellite of a metropolitan country, with a colonial mentality, into the 
economy of an independent country that doesn’t have a kit of room to 
manoeuvre." 

TTtree principles governed the expansion of the system of educa- 
tion that every child should hare the opportunity for primary and some 
form cf secondary education, that a center d higher educatton should be 
established, and that the content of education should be changed and made 
rdtvant to West Indian ctrcumstances and West Indian needs. It b possible 
to trace the effects on the University of the Wert IwBes of these radical 
political and aocial changes. 

The University of the West India and the University of Guyana 
are the only centers of higher education fa the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
The older fastitntlon. the University of the West Indfea, was founded fa 
1947 as a cooperative effort by 14 Wen Indian governments «txl Britain. 
It began On the traditional British pattern of a high-quality small residential 
cfalege, the target number for enrollment at the end of the first five years 
bring 50a It stressed the importance of high academic work and especially 
Bj 1960 U bcc * ax de * T ‘b* 1 *** earlier principle had to be 
a^nged. A policy of cijwmtoo was adopted. In 1 960 a campw was estab- 
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Ihbed in Trinidad, and mother fa Bsrbadoi In 1963 The insistence oo 
roidence «u abandoned Night programs were Hated for P«**^ c 
jtinSenU, Enrollment Romped from 900 in 1960 to 5,000 in 1970. The 
rpcdal reiitkrmhip with the University of London, by which students 
worked for London degree*, came to an end, and In 1962 the University 
was ghro the power to grant It* own degree*. New programs were started, 
rodi as those in admmhtraUon, management studies and todal work. Tbc 
University was learning that in a developing country In the cootcmpocary 
world h had not only to keep hs academic standards high but abo to study 
West Indian rvxdi and to bdp West Indian society to achieve to goeb. 
It continued to insbt on high-quality research, became every country, or 
group of countries, needs at least ooe center of excellence where the man 
of the region can measure himself against international standards. This is 
especially Important In the Wert Indies where achievement b ego-imMing, 
for the bitterest result of slavery was setf-contempt, and the bitterest result 
of cobraJjJlsm was self-distrust Also, excellence In academic studies depends 
heavily on excellence in research, research Into the natural products of the 
region. Into medical and agricultural problems, Into the factor* of soda! 
change and of ccooomk: development, into the effect of the importation of 
technology from highly developed Industrialized countries with high rate* 
of employment into countries with large rural populations and high rates 
of unemployment. The research not only established cxcdkace but aho 
enabled the university to make its own unique and essential contribution 
to national progres*. The West Indian experience bean out the statement 
of Rani Devea, a Chilean engineer and educator, that “underdevelopment 
exists in the mind cf man, and whOc this mind b not changed, educated 
and transformed, other efforts will be In vain.’' Abo, h reinforce* the point 
made by a former rector of Brasilia, that the fundamental need b training 
unlreriity leaden of the highest capacity and that tiffs can be met only if 
academic bodies adopt a really mature attitude fa regard to the two b»ri - 
loyalties which every university must respect— responsibility toward tb: 
faternatkcal patterns of learning, and doty toward the social problems o( 
the nation. Without a system of higher education the Wert Italian countries 
could have developed oestlwr their own philosophy of education nor of 
deveJ^Hnent, nor their own expert be In dealing with the problem* of their 
countries. 
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of study, The majority of members of the faculty ire oa a foil -time basis and 
■re required to do both teaching and rescach. The various academic disci- 
plines ire pooped together io the traditional way — the natural sciences, the 
social s c ien c es and the arts, medicine, education and the rest — tod these 
“faculties" ire so oryinlred that thdr wort fa considered by "faculty 
bonds" misted by consultative committees thit fndode student members. 
But the powers and responsibilities of these faculties ire limited. They hive 
do autonomy of thdr own. no rigid organizational structure They report to 
a Senate which considers the academic growth of the University as a 
whole and plans for ft The Senate, which deals primarily with academic 
subjects, « strongly re presented on the supreme governing body of the 
University, the University Council This has as mem ben representatives 
from each of the 14 contributing governments, from the Senate, the Guild 
of Graduates (tf* alumni) and the student body The money to meet 
recurrent costs and capital expenditure fa provided by the various govern- 
ments oo an agreed formula. The pattern of financial support fa much the 
same as that of the Unhed Kingdom where a University Grants Corrai hire 
examines the request and males the grant. One Important difference is 
that in the United Kingdom one University O rants Committee deals whh 
the requests of all United Kingdom unlvertltict, whereas In the West 
Indies it fa the other way around the University Grams Committee made 
up of representatives from 14 different governments deals with the budget 
of ooe unfvershy The Grants Committee does this with the help of a 
small Technical Committee made up of l op- ranking dvtl servants. These 
say whether the estimates of the University, which arc for a three-year 
period, have been pr epar ed with the necessary forethought and fa accordance 
with agreed policy They report to the Lftmenfay Grants Committee which 
considers the requests for funds to meet inescapable current commitments 
*od °cw devriopmems. The Committee decides how much raooey the 
University should receive for a three-year period, each member being em- 
powered to commit his government for the amount doe from ft. 

The West Indian experience of Its system of higher education shows 
the difficulty confronting poor cooruries when they set themaetve* to develop 
satisfactory systems of higher education of good quality and also at the 
same lerd of expenditure as rich errantries. The traditional pattern fa 
Britain includes ei pensive honours schools. Since many students entering a 
univertlfy are not research types and do not need to be carried to the 
frontiers of knowledge, ooe suggestitra fa that what they need fa a broad 
education, and for this the United States model of a liberal arts degree 
may be the more appropriate and the less expensive. Provision can be 
mad* far the transfer of the exceptionally gifted student to the major uni- 
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vmJty. It b abo becoming dear that the countries of the West Indies 
cannot afford a large number of highly trained and highly paid specialists 
in the professions, but that they hast to try to provide trained people at 
three levels specialists, professkraab and sub- profession* Is, Sir Arthur 
Lewis, hi an article on edocadon and economic development, points oat 
that tmlvenitle* hi poor countries have two courses open to them* that of 
lowering the standards of professional training, whkb means concentrat- 
ing on the sccood level on the grounds that it h better to have say 100 
three-quarter- trained doctor* who can be spread over the countryside, 
rather than 70 well-trained doctor*, [earing 30 percent of the population 
without a doctor. He says, “The alternative poBcy fa to mass produce not 
the second layer but the third and hi the process even to upgrade the 
training of the third level One then floods the countryside not with low 
grade dentists but with high grade dental anfauntz. If this policy fa adopted 
the corollary b to upgrade the training not only of the third layer but also 
for the *econd layer For the second layer professional now has many more 
third layer people aorkfag under him . From thb it follow* that he needs 
an even sounder training than his professional colleague In Europe. . . 

There b an Interesting relationship between the lystems of higher 
education in Guyana and the other English-speaking countries of the 
Caribbean. Guyana Joined with the other West Indian governments In 
setting op the University of the West Indies in 1947, but in the 1960s the 
decided to set up her own university After doing thb lhc made an agree- 
ment with the University of the West Indies by which a specified number 
of Guyanese are ad mined each year to the professional schools of the 
University of the West Indies. 
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mg arm at the unfttrnfly for tbc fanenxe training of teachers In the field 
b a jpedalh, crated Institute of Education, The members of the d xfT of 
institute ire daperted at cm ten fa the Caribbean, tod In many reaped! 
they do the work of extension offian m teacher tr sfafag - Similarly, the 
adult education program of the university » In the hands of fuD-time 
unhengy staff employed on the same tenna u iD other faculty, baaed on 
utmenity centers, one fa each supporting country The third putward- 
rcactung arm b an Institute of Sodai and Economic Research- Its primary 
fund tons are to do research and to serve as advisors or consultants to 
support mg governments- One of the difficulties that the university faced 
In its early yean was that there v-us no corpus of knowledge In economics 
or sociology or odmfaistradoo that was revdant to the Caribbean. Through 
its research the Institute of Soda! and Economic Research has done much 
to coned this. 

Hither Education in Surinam and the Netherlands A nifties 

Before turning to the Systran of higher education fa Puerto Rico 
and i a the Dominican Republic, reference should be made to the position 
of higher education fa tbc Nethertaixls Antilles and Surinam and fa the 
Caribbean Departments of France Each of these two groups, like Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies, has been coocemed wtth securing economic 
vnbflity and autonomy Can a small country with limited resources have 
both’ Why should independence or autoooroy be for the large and rich 
and for the large and poor but not for the small and poor7 What per capita 
Income should a country have before it establishes hi own system of bJgtoer 
education ^ Or what proportion of hi children should be fa tectxxUrj 
schools - ’ How many trained people can h absorb? The Dutch countries 
attempted to find economic viability and yet attain autoooruy when, fa 
1954, they set up a Kingdom of tbc Netherlands consisting of three states 
Surinam, the six small bland* grouped together as the Netherlands ADtiBo, 
and Holland. Each state has gs own constitution, and Surinam and the 
Antilles have ■ great measure of autonomy m local affairs. The ties between 
the Antilles and Holland go back to the 1 630s, and the educational system 
b doseiy modelled on that of Holland. Schooling b thorough, and there 
b an efficient teacher training college fa Curacao, but the total population 
b only about a quarter million, and there b no un i v ersit y, though there 
are plans for a law school Surinam has a small law jcbool which b being 
expanded, and it b setting up a medical school with a great deal of assist- 
ance from the Unlvcnity of Leyden. The fact that there h no Joint effort 
by Surinam and the AntiQei indicates bow deep rooted b Caribbean 
separatism, even between countries speaking the same language. 
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The French colonies of Guiana, Martinique rod Guadeloupe chore 
to follow a very different course. Determined Dot to remain ccrfoofes, and 
at the tame time treking economic tecunty, they chose to be ecmllated 
into France at Departmenti. Ai far ai higher education fa concerned, the 
high school student In Martinique and Guadeloupe looks forward to be- 
coming a uninmlty ttudent In France, at the University of Para, the 
University erf Bordeaux and others. At pr esent, die Unherdty of Bordeaux 
has fa hand the development of a School of Medicine fa Martinique and 
of a School of Agronomy fa Guadeloupe, but certainly for tome time to 
come the tyttem of higher education wffl be that of France. 

Hither Education In Puerto Rico 

The iccood cate ttudy for condderation fa that of higher education 
in Puerto Rico, an faland which present! the usual Caribbean contrail of a 
physical family likeness alongside cultural dinluiilaritka. For example, 
Puerto Rico rod Jamaica thart many physical feature*, bat they are very 
different fa population and todal development. During the period that 
Jamaica became a sugar- and ilavo-pUntatiou faland. Puerto Rico, a Spanish 
military outpost In the Caribbean, wat an faland of free smallholders, 
roortly of European origin After the 1830i wben ala very tv brought to 
an cud In Jamaica and the large eat* tea fdl into ruin, Jamaica became a 
country of landed peasant!, predominantly black, for the Dumber of glares 
bad been as high as 90 percent of the bJantfi population. At that very 
time Puerto Rico wat becoming a sugar plantation faland, and the sugar 
estates were eating up the imaltboldfags. Sugar t qu o ex ed the Puerto Rican 
imalthoWer off his bolding and transformed him into a landtag estate 
worker Sire were employed afro, fart the percentage of claret In the 
population newer roae above 10 percent 

Contrast! and diff e r ences notwithstanding, Puerto Rfao shared the 
experience of the EngHtb-speaking tugar islands, foe after a period of 
ftfoaperity there came a slump and hard times. Like Jamaica and sister 
falandt, the alto bad a long period of colonial nde, 400 yean of it under 
Spain, then fa 1898 a transfer to the United States. Like Jamafca and Mar- 
tinique and Curacwo the afro had to find economic viability and at the tame 
tone autoootny Lois Munox Marin and hfa Popular Party, campaigning 
under the emblem of the peasant 1 ! bat, the “pnvo," rwept to power fa the 
1940s and provided an answer, that of a Commonwealth fa free association 
whh the United States. The political and economic trantfocmatlou that hat 
taken place fa the last quarter erf a century fa well known, but one aspect 
should be emphasized here — the im pre ss ive contribution made by Puerto 
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Rian tnteflectnak. In a co m pr eh ensive itorfy erf Puerto Rico, Gordon 
Lewis makes « statement that a valid for the systems of higher edncntfac 
in the Wot India a wtfl u in Puerto Rico, that the educatk c al process 
becomes ranch more than an intellectual experience w the privilege erf 
eBt e groups. It b a vehicle of social ruobBity, “a mcchankra whereby new 
grwi rating das*a learn not only to understand aoeiety but alio to manipu- 
late it" In the colonial period the Intellectual led the nationalist movement. 
■'The secood generation of protest" sought ■ more fundamental reorganh 
ntioo of the soda! and economic stru cture of society The record shows 
that the Puerto Rican system of higher education provided a number of 
eminently qualified Puerto Ricans ready to lead their country in the 1 940s, 
at a time of radical social and political chan ge. 

The figures Indicate that very nearly two out of every 100 Puerto 
Ricans are in irarltotkms of higher education. Thb is about twice the levd 
in most Western European countries and voy nearly half of that in the 
United State*. To reach a comparable level the University of the West 
India wookl need to have an enrollment of 60,000, about 12 times the 
pretent number But there is a financial aspect to all this. A recent report 
concerning higher education facilities in Puerto Rico examined the specifi- 
cations laid down by the United States Office of Education for university 
plants and equipment and stated that an estimated 5259,380,000 would be 
required by Puerto Rico It went on to say that "only if a massive Federal 
grant and loan program were instituted in dm year would It be posaBde 
to achieve the standards laid down by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion." No possibilities of financing on this scale are available to the 
University of the West India or the Un i versity of Guyana. 

Tbe Puerto Rican experience Illustrate* the natioa-bufldinf role erf 
a syitan of higher education. Because the system was establish ed about 
70 years ago, became In 1942 legislation opened the way for university 
reform*, and because it wa* a major objective of tl» U ni v ers ity to make 
an impact on tbe whole aoeiety, the University of Puerto Rico be cam e a 
nuraery for local and adnriniitratiTe leadership. Tbe Puerto Rican system 
of high er education also promoted aodal mobility in modi the same way 
« the West Indian system of higher education. We hare already noted the 
effect on tbe youth of Tr in idad. There b a further point to be made that 
both the West Indian system of higher education and the larger more 
complex Puerto Rican system are committed to the overall planning of 
Wgher educatkn. In 1964 an Executive Order by the Governor of Puerto 
Rkn created a CommhsJou for the Advancement of Higher Ed oca t ion, and 
In 1967 this comm bait* arranged for a study of tbe sp*» needs of trutJ- 
tmiota of higher education in the Island, with a projection of enrollments 



and of faculty increase, bearing in mind the need* of various region* of 
the island, population distribution and the like The planning was to be 
done by the University of Itoerto Rico but — and tbb is important— fa 
consortium with other accredited institution* of higher education. The 
report recommended the sharing of existing and projected facilities in 
order to facilitate doscr coopen tkrn among the various Institutions of 
higher education 

The Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Cuba 

Half a jet hour away to the west of San Juan is one of the oldest 
universities in the America*, the University of Santo Domingo It forms an 
Important part of the system of higher education of the Dominican Republic. 
There are two private ooiventtics, the University of Mad re y Maestri at 
Santiago and the University of Pedro Henriqucz Urtna in Santo Domingo 
Whereas fa Puerto Rico there are no basic differences between the private 
and public universities, there are marked differences betwe en the private 
universities in the Dominican Repub Be and the University of Santo 
Domingo, which wa* founded fa the Spanish tradition and which was made 
autonomous fa 1962. It Include* faculties of law, medicine, economics, 
engineering, philosophy and a school of agriculture and animal husbandry 
The student body is politically active The two private universities are 
more cknely related in their organization structure to the Puerto Rican 
unhersitki and to a number of the new universities to Latin America. 
Consequently, though there arc possibilities far fater-autitutional coopera- 
tion, it is more difficult to achieve thi* fa the Dominican Republic than Jt 
la fa Puerto Rico or the Commonwealth Caribbean. The two private 
univenitfes were founded fa the early 1960s and they are developing Im- 
pressive new campuses with modern facilities 

Haiti shares the bland of HbpanWa with the Dominican Republic, 
having a third of the land area and about 750,000 more people. The 
pofadaboo density h 400 persons to the square mile Many of the square 
miles are eroded, and many of the persons flEterate, possibly 85 out of 
every 100 Elghty-aeven out of 100 live in rural areas, a higher proportion 
than hi any country fa Latin America. The per capita Income a of the 
order of 570 (U-S ) The figures indicate the desperate shortage of edu- 
cation fa the country When Haiti became independent fa 1803 there 
were no schools. It was then the colony of St. Domingoe, the boast of 
France as a sugar- producing colony; and as fa Jamaica at that time the 
only training for the mm of the population wa* through the “pickney 
gang.” the gang of children who, under the direction of an elderly black 
slave, were driven to weeding and gathering fodder for livestock. A century 
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and a half later the cotmtry had some 3,500 acboob, puHk and private. In 
Port au Prince there arc excellent bookshops with the latest French writing. 
There fct an appreciation of scholarship and a literary tradition. Haitian 
intellect u*h like Price Mar* were among the first in the Caribbean to turn 
the eye* of the black man toward bis own rich heritage, bb folklore, hb 
authentic bdongtags. But such education as cxbted wu modelled oo that 
of France. It remained the monopoly cf tin efite The curriculum wai 
literary rather than relevant Leybnra, in hn perc ep tive and sympathetic 
work. The Haitian People, said that t etcher* trained in tba tradition might 
teach Racine and Montaigne but not roll conservation and new method* cf 
planting. The contrast with the Second Unit School* of Puerto Rico and 
the Vocational Trading Centre* of Jamaica could cot be more Writing, 
more harsh. The fact l* that the Haitian penant world b not the world erf 
the Haitian educated. It* language b Creole, w herea s classes are in French, 
and as Ley burn points out. Creole h as different from French as Dutch 
from German. Haiti has trfcd to correct the weakness In education. In the 
decade of the 1950s the number of pupils In primary schools Increased by 
15 percent. Yet in 1960, only one-fourth out of the 990,000 children cf 
primary school age in Haiti attended school. As fir as higher education b 
concerned, the two important subjects are law and medldne, the traditional 
ones which lead to status titi security 

Haiti lies next door to Cuba, the largest island in the archipelago, 
as large a* all the other islands put together Jamaica b only 90 miles to 
the secth. Yet the distance cannot be measured In geographic terms- The 
attitude in many of the bland i was that Castro's revolution had removed 
Cuba from the Caribbean, in recent years, however, educator* and others 
have begun to see that the bland still forms part of the archipelago tod that 
events in Cuba are a part of Caribbean history 

It appeal* as if. during the first phase of the Cuban revelation, the 
government** chief concern was to redistribute income. It waa during thb 
period, in 1959 and 1962 that agrarian reforms were carried through ex- 
propriating holdings "of large landowners, national! ring large estates, and 
redistributing the land to the peasants. During thb period the government 
aimed at moving from an agricultural economy Into an indostria tired one. In 
the second phase national effort centered on production- The government, 
using education a* a tool of national development and as a mtam of Inte- 
grating Cuba's peasant population Into the new Cuban aockty, set about 
the task of making the peasant Rterate, and of Improving scientific and 
technological studies. A new system of education was created for the 
erprevj purpose of meeting the national goals of an Integrated, productive 
society In 1961 an attack was launched cm Illiteracy The peasant had 
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been belated in rural irta by bad roads and by poor schooling. Of every 
100 peasants, 43 were illiterate In country areas 60 out of every 100 
children of adiool age did not attend reboot. Out of the total number of 
children that reached the tilth form fa primary reboots, only 20 percent 
were from the ryral area. The per capita Income of the pearant war one- 
third that of the national per capita income. Through a Bteracy campaign 
these deSdencles were dramatized. The campaign swept educated youth 
into tbe campaign mi a task of social reconstruction. A task force of about 
300,000 teachers wad created that iododed 100,000 secondary school 
students and 30,000 I cache ri. A Unesco report empha siz ed that not 
only was the effort well organized but that personal contact contributed 
greatly to iti success. 

The figures that are available point to an k a p ee ui re widening of 
educational opportunity In 1969 there were 700,000 children fa secondary 
schools, twice as many as ten yean earlier Over the same period tbe 
number fa intermediary education increased threefold. According to the 
Cuban Ministry of Education tbe number of students fa institutions of 
higher education rose to 29,000 fa 1969, and the number of professors was 
4,300 University enrollment should grow more quickly fa the 1970a, 
because there are now acme 80,000 pupils fa secondary schools. Before 
1959 university education followed the traditional Hispanic pattern whh 
an emphasis on law, medicine, and humanistic studio*. A recent arSide 
fa Science by a distinguished Latin American sciential, Marcd Roche, 
quotes figures suppfled by the University of Havana which reveal a sharp 
change fa direction. In 1959 just over 37 percen t of the students were fa 
the humanities. In 1968-69 the proportion was 6 percent. The proportion 
m medicine remained much tbe same, 28 percent and 30 p ercent In educa- 
tion the prelection fell from 19 percent to 8 percent In science the pro- 
portion rose from 7 percent to 16 percent, fa technology from 5 percent 
to 26 percent in agriculture and veterinary science from 3 percent to 7 
percent and fa economics from 6 p er c en t to 6 percent The statistics 
take on flesh and blood and come to life fa an account Roche gives of a 
conversation with students at a field school, Eacuela dt Campo, near Ha- 
vana. About 80 students gathered around ban, “most of them It to 12 
yean old, and I asked a number of them what they wanted to be when 
they grew up. ATI whom I questioned knew tbe answer without hesitation 
‘mechinlcal engineer, physicist, chemical engineer,' and fa the case of one 
girl ‘military communications.’ When I asked specifically bow many would 
take up a career fa the humanities, Itw, history or philosophy, no hands 
were raised. Although career choice fa free it Is clear that tbe policy of tbe 
gove rnm ent and the general orientation of the schools have profoundly 
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modified the motivation of itudenU. Incidentally ibe facrcwe fa tool 
nfltve w ty enroCment has been far from spectacular n compared with 
m a tW m mow Latin American ctnrttna." 

Tbe growth m university enroDroent fa »dence and technology “ 
panltefcd by a growth re scientific research in the university and also In 
apeofircd university restitutions such n CENIC, the Natsoojtf Scientific 
R etc arch Centre, ICA, the Institute of Animal Science, and tbe Victoria 
de Giron Intptute whach a a center for bauc medical acience. 

There a aoroe basic research and a good deal c< applied research 
For example, the Institute of Animal Science is working on inch preplans 
fa animal nutrition as Boding a satisfactory food for cattle which contains 
a high percentage of diluted molasses as well as other products of the sugar 
carve This b so because Cuba a expanding its cattle tod entry, making tbe 
fullest use of aD possible products from its tngar industry Through the 
research institutes sod the system of higher education, research b being 
directed to sobong problems fa a number of industries An exam pie is 
tbe fishing bdtmry fa whatii national production has trebled since 1959 

The support the Govcrmnert has given to science and technology 
and tbe public image of the scientist and technologist at work cc problems 
of production has strengthened public appreciation, best it remains to be 
seen to what extent basic research wfl] flourish The new attitude is described 
by Roche He found that the postgraduate Undents with whom be talked 
feft they were useful to the community and they knew that the level of 
support for their work was consaierable He concluded, "Life b austrre 
for the Cubans bat, of least for the scientists, it b bracing and stimulating-" 

Concfcutow 

We have traversed thus far acme 3,000 miles, moving from Sorfaam 
and Guyana on the Sooth American mainland through the archipelago, 
fallowing the route that the indigenous people of tbe lalanth. tbe AraWik* 
and Caribs, took many centuries befors tbe birth of Christ We hare 
moved up the arc of alandi from Trftridad and Barbwlos to HbpanJola. 
ooce the center of tbe Spanish American empire, and to Cuba- We have 
artn that the history of the region h written deep in the systems of higher 
education, and we have found abradant evidence of a new dynamism 
generated within the countries of the region by political change and eco- 
nomic pressures. Today 150,000 naive? shy students crowd the colleges 
and In stitutions of tbe report. and pressing on their herb there b a vast 
crowd of pupfb fa secondary schools. Their fathers were despentriy coo- 
eamed whh independence and economic development Today’s generation 
•FT*** fan rooted by economic than by social and by broad political 
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issues • by the need for changing tbe traditional Caribbean attitude* of 
dependence and rivalry, by a rejection of external economic domination, 
by a rejection of any form of racial dhemninatiofl. Blackness had become 
a dominant theme. And like students everywhere today, tbe Caribbean 
student organizations are In a burry The last words of the study of tbe 
aspirations of youth la Trinidad bear on the point that “The development 
of tbe society will tell tbe story of tbe students’ chances aod achievements. 
One thing is certain, having looked upward to tbe futnre, they wffl never 
be content with a return to the past H Thu sense of commitment is stronger 
when tbe student studies in a local university Recently Jamaica was used 
as a case study for tbe emigration of high-level manpower and national de- 
velopment, and ooe of the conclusions was that the group of Jamaican 
university graduates that emigrates is mostly composed of graduates of 
overseas universities. The finding Is that many overseas graduates do not 
r etur n to Jamaica to reside after graduation, and that though graduates 
from the University of tbe West Indies emigrate, tbe proportion Is much 
lower 

Today tbe jet liner and telecommunications, atomic en er g y and 
satellites have so reduced our world that the continents have shrank to the 
size of islands They have taken away tbe buffer of distance that oocr 
kept men of different races and cultures apart from each other The problems 
of tbe spore age spring from speed and proximity, and the educator of tbe 
space age I* faced with the problem of using technology and at the same 
time deepening understanding not only of a errantry and a people but of 
the worid and of all people There is no escape from this. In tbe words 
of Adlal Stevenson, all men are now travellers on a space ship from which 
there is no escape hatch. In these circumstances tbe d i v ers tty and variety 
that characterize the Caribbean become advantage*. They offer countless 
opportunities for contact with, and understanding of, people of many 
diverse groups ind cultures Seeking to use these opportunities, the uni- 
versities *nd research centers of the region, tododing not only the islands 
but also some universities In Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico, Louisiana, 
and Florida, have founded an Association of Caribbean U n i v er siti es and 
Research Institutes for the purpose of working together in areas critical 
to Caribbean development, such as health, food, teacher education, popu- 
lation studies, science, and technology Already they are exploring ways of 
using technology to spread specialist resources, of sharing library resources, 
and of working together In research pro j ects. Taken together, the members 
of tbe Association constitute a p o w erfu l regional resource of scholarship 
and of experience gained in the Caribbean. This attempt, however modest, 
represents a rejection of tbe old separateness and separatism. Whatever 
happens, we know now that tbe old ideas wffl not do 
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When Cknada emerged u a nation fa 1867, ft rdotrcd to have a strong 
central government hi order to weld the Immense northern regions, separated 
by distance and different cultural tradMom, Into a cohesive whole. Educa- 
tioo was not thought of as being one of these centralizing forcer. At that 
time, as far as the vast majority of the inhabitants were concerned, education 
was a matter of primary and set-nodary schools. SductOoo at these fcvrfi 
was thought of as being a local matter, or at best a provincial concern. 
If local or provincial government* did not look after tbe educational needs 
of the comm unity, then one could turn to the religious sects — Catholics In 
Quebec, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyteriam, and Anglicans in the Mari- 
time Provinces tod Ontario. 

In 1867 there were only a few e nf v tr s ftl et. For such a young 
country, they were already weft established, bet to roost people they were 
not visible, and certainly did not constitute part of the national life. 
University exlocation then easily became a provincial concern. la French 
Canada the concern was closely associated with the tense of a separate 
cultural identity, because tbe universities were closely Doited to religion tad 
language. 

In Ontario and, increasingly, hi the new provinces that were opened 
up In flic west, university education escaped in large part from tfaj direct 
co nt rol of tbe church tad beca m e an instrument of the state. In Ontario this 
was only partially achieved. The achievement might be thought of as a 
first attempt to wdd university education into a system. The main aeat of 
learning In tbe province was King's College in Toronto, which was 
secularized in 1849 and became the University of Toronto. The government 
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tlien made an attempt to centralize all higher education within the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, miking use of a device borrowed from the Uni rosily of 
London by which the university became an exam bint body and college* 
had retpanribility for Instruction. The college, thus, amid retain fas 
reGglous auodadom and still draw trpoo the reao urc ea of a stale-aupparted 
tmhenity A number of chord*- related cotego Joined the University cf 
Toronto without kmng their spe cia l characteristics. But tha could be 
looked upon as a system only In a rudimentary way It amotmted primarily 
to a unifying concept, rather than to a system The concept still gw ena the 
structure of the University of Toronto and brings together In a banneniota 
whole the resources of the state and of a number of religious found* docs 
and traditions. 

Manitoba, the first Western Province, went through a somewhat 
shnHar process of integration. Here the process was mote successful, since 
the drift toward sectarianism was arrested quickly and a single tm l ve nl ty. 
the University of Manitoba, was established and maintain ed. In Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and British Columbia the prov in ci a l authorities moved 
quickly to establish a single mstltntioc that would be dominant. 

Until the early 1960s the provinces, despite thdr const! turioual 
rrtponsMity for h*her education, gave Buie serious attention to Ac uni- 
vmitles. The government in the Maritime Provinces left the development 
of Mgber education largely In the hands of sectarian Interests. In Quebec, 
the Roman Catholic church dominated the scene, with the exception of 
McGE, which was in many respects the single most p owe rfu l manifests Clou 

Koj9»h-r pea king presence in the pru t b e e . In Ontario, the Unive rsi ty 
of Toronto enjoyed a somewhat shadowy primacy as a pr o v i ncial university, 
and the other institutions relied largely oo c t nmJ i and priv a te bencfactioni. 
In the ant, the uni i duties were the closest approximation to the Land-grant 
insdtntiaa to the United States. They were official wards of 
provinca od thm had a security and status wrt easily attained by the older 
foun d a tions to the east. 


Expmikm Dt vtiiificuik m 

When we talk of systems of higher education In Canada, then, wr 
are talking about devdojroents of the hut ten yean. The principal reasons 
fortbese developments to Canada, as ehewi*re, arc the eiiracadlnaiy 
growth fa the nrnnben atterxfejg the adversities and the vast Increase fa 
expenditures on higher education. The renons for the growth are faxnBlar 
Fujtowtog the Second World War there was an Influx of veterans into the 
™«aie* They cnmmudcaled a taste for higher education to their 
J°TOger brothers and sisters and, later, to thdr luge and flourishing families. 
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In the early fifties the dextrine of the dote association between economic 
success and higher education was dominant and universally accepted 
Canada fdt some of the shod waves of Sputnik and determined to build 
op its engineering and scientific resources. In the sixties new factors were 
at wort Students were looking for utopias, and the murerxlfiei, If reshaped, 
might qualify To these students, the university was more and more a 
natural extension of secondary school. It was not so modi a preparation 
for a Job as a necessary stage in development 

AD these reaaons account for the enormous growth. In 1951-52, 
full- time enrollment m Canadian universities was only 63,000, or 4.2 
percent of the UMo-24 age group. (The total population of Canada was 
then approximately 14 million.) The major Increases did not begin nntQ 
1955, from 1955 to 1968 the unrversities were transformed. By 1968 
the numbers enrolled were 270,000, or 1 1 4 percent of the 1 8-to-24 age 
group (The total population was by then approximately 21 mflUan ) Thu 
is stiD a much lower proportion than in the United States, where in 1 968 
an estimated 20 percent of the same age group attended university The 
national ircrease in university enrollments in Canada between 1951 and 
1960 was 80 percent, between 1961 and 1968 the Increase was 129 percent 
The total Increase between 1951 and 1968 was 300 percent These numbers 
bred enormous costs The total expenditures by university between 1958 
and 1968 rose from $140,000,000 to $1,150,000,000 

Numbers forced expansion and diversification and in this very 
process created the outlines of a system Universities often followed the 
British pattern and established dependent colleges that quickly reached 
independence. The need for technologists inspired the devel o p m e n t of 
institutions that were less theoretically inclined than the traditional uni- 
versities and did not make the same demands for proficiency In mathematics 
and language*. Ontario set up an entirely different kind of post-secondary 
institution, the College of Applied Arts and Technology, devoted to train- 
ing for specific Job*. Institutions of this type, of which there are now 20, 
are thought of as alternatives, not parallels, to the universities, although 
provision is made for some transfen to the mrivertity They are, thus, quite 
different from the American Junior colleges, which are altems fives to the 
early yean of university Bat the U.S model has been followed In British 
Colombia, and the Ontario CAATS wall no doubt take on university re- 
sponsibilities as numben and costs cootinue to grow 

In Quebec expansionist forces led to a moat profound transforma- 
tion. The old system was grossly inadequate for the needs of the new age 
The old universities were essentially elitist, postgraduate Institutions. Tbc 
college ckmlque took the student at the age of 13 and pot him fhroajh 
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an dgfet-yfar cnrriadun: culminating to the •ward erf the bar rail create, 
which then give admin me to spedaBred course* at the university These 
coOegts charted feet, so that sntomatically a great many French- Can ae fian* 
were denied tbe poMfcffity of higher- edncatkxi. Moreover, their curriculum 
ns bearOy d* tries! tod pfukwophlcil sod Inhibited the growth erf stko- 
ufle studio. Pub be schools existed, bat these were not dorraaDy tbe chan- 
nel by which one entered unhmity A Royal C oaunhstem wis anointed 
which, far effect recommended the efjmbation of tbe tradition*] nrfc of 
the colleges. Now the route to the univ ersity Be* th r o ug h tbe secondary 
school and through a two-year post-secoodsry program In a network of 
pubBc colleges that prepare for adariarion to unlmrity The effect of 
there reform waa to bring tbe rjrtem of higher edneatioo fa) Quebec doer 
to that in the rat of Pinxlv , tod effectively to eBmirnh- tbe old barrier* 
to rucTmity Tbe new ryimm of education was the most potent part of 
“the qoiet revolution" that r wept over Quebec b tbe sixties. 

Tbe arrival of greater number* of Undent* with meet diverse 
interests and from diverse *odaI background* ted, then, to attempt* to 
analyse what already existed and to think to term* of dhrerrifletrion and 
alternative*. New institution* had to be created u re r nig ht. Thfs ctanpeBed 
famhatinm to plan far mote carefully than they had ever done before. 
Cbang« had areally come *o slowly that they could easily be absorbed b 
tbe normal pocea of growth. But the new change* lay beyond tbe dd 
leisurely methods. Now there war need for anticipation and con tr ol. The 
tmberritlei, a Htfle reluctantiy, turned to the technique* that they bad been 
teaching to thdr schools of business and ad minis tn two ami that hwl already 
been adopted fa many pobfic and private enterprise*. They began ta 
examine critically thdr own interna] relattontirip* and then thdr rdatiao- 
iUp* to orhcT n al re nitte a and to society and the state. 


BxljnMJtd to Coordination 

It was not cary to adopt even a simple iy%iewu approach, for 
®dveriJties had placed great store on the natural evofutko of fantitutkie*. 
B m the d ankattog force for change was the reaBntfoo that only ttaxwjh 
a system cwdd the individual institution survive b tbe new age. 

One could not to the early stage* talk of a system In tiw sense of a 
coordinate d tod centralized program for tbe d e velopment of hi gher edt*a- 
tio^^ch systems as existed b tbe earty sixties were largely tbe result of 
toPofiatc respoosa to crises. Op both the government and the university 
*° ** tent * liTt - ineffective, almost apologetic. There is no 
amS * e ? b C * ,ud * ”*“»* «* °» of Urge, iafer- 

mUL - won hitte- rfooHon. ft, m Ok,, am [ad 



been do tradition of direct politic*] Involvement In the ftnandng and 
governance of nnWendtles, certainly not to tbe extent that there hai been 
In the United Stitd. The parliamentary system encourages cooccntration 
of power in the cabinet, and h wn traditional for matten of higher education 
to be looked after informally and indirectly either by tbe Prime Minbtcr 
or by the Minister of Education. Thb, of course, had it* own danger*. But 
It did eliminate day-to-day icterference in the affaire of the university, since 
minbterial direction waJ vague, distant, and largely benevolent Tbe tmJ- 
vemties, for tbdr part, were fearful of any organization that would 
centralize power and thereby expose them to moch more direct political 
action. For example, a i pedal commbxkxi wax appointed In 1 966 to took at 
graduate education in Ontario universities; when h r eco mm ended the 
setting up of tbe University of Ontario, there wax in instantaneous and 
highly emotional rtxponxe on tbe ground* that thb violated tbe tradition 
of Institutional autooooiy and prepared tbe way for direct political inter- 
vention. The Impiration for the recommendation came from California, 
and subsequent event* there tended to justify the xojpickm of the Ontario 
universities. 

Tbe tendency In Canada wax to follow In the Britbh tradition of 
the buffer betwee n the academic world and the political world — a com- 
mlxxlon that would analyze tbe universities, Interpret them, and support 
them before thoxe who had to make the ultimate political deebtoo. At the 
tame time there wax a good deal of ikrptidxm of tbe effect! renew of the 
Britbh system, and a fear that such a commbiion could provide simply a 
respectable camouflage for government interference. Aa ao often In their 
hbtory, Can nil tan* set out to learn from both tbe strengths and weaknesses 
of Britbh and American practice. 

The OnSario System 

I propose now to look in tome detail at tbe kind of structure that 
emerged in the Province of Ontario I do xo because thb Is tbe province 
with which I am moat familiar It b also tbe largest and wealthiest province 
(Its population in 1970 was approximately seven million), and h has the 
most elaborate and complex university system Further it b the province 
that has tried most persistently and, I think, most successfully to work 
out a distinctive imhcrelry system. 

Tbe Ontario system has 14 unhcrtiiies of greatly varying size, 
tradition, and scope. The system b based upon the five oldest universities 
— three of than, Toronto, Ottawa, and Queen's having deep ninetemth- 
ceotnry roots, and the other two, McMaster and Western Ontario, being 
largely creation* of thb century Tbeae wire tbe only five univmhias in 
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ODJteoce *t the begmufag of tbe Second World War Since then nine 
additional universities have been established, tome of them deriving from 
aktiog Institutions and drawing on established traditions, other* tp c da l 
creation* of tbe timet Of the nme new injtltutlonj, perhaps the roast fan- 
pratirt rt York University which began as a college of the U niv ersity of 
Toronto, first acquired a erparate collegiate totting, then moved to a 
tpnekra area on tbe outskirts of the aty where U now display* all tbe 
ertrroa] splendors and roost of tbe internal complication! of the multiversity 

The Ontario system n first of all a vol ontary association of these 
14 tnnvenitie!, cheerfully described by its proponents as "coffecthe 
autonomy ” Tbe activities of the association on be dMded Into roughly 
tour categones. The first Is a common appr oach on broad Anuria! matters 
where the needs arc seen in term* of the total system. The second b • 
voluntary association to provide common nse of er pensive fadHtiet, par- 
ticularly computers, libraries and, more recently, educational television. 
Tbe third a an attempt to bring qualitative and analytical judgments to bear 
upon new devekjfanem* to graduate education, where the cost b greatest 
and the ambttioos roost intense. The fourth and roost difficult b the 
aneoif* to plan on a systems bash so as to dim mate unnecessary duplica- 
tion and to concentrate resources. 

For a number of year* these complex task* were a tt e m p ted fa a 
purely voluntary setting and wftb tbe sketchiest of central organization*. 
^ Xi WT *^ * b done largely by full- time adminbtrathre appointee* to the 
variews imhentties, and the chairman of the Committee of Presidents 
c * rr ^ * heavy burden. In 1966 a fuD-time executive director wa* ap- 
and this toevtubly brought with h an expansion of (be central 
System M flnturimi 


^ A centra l government structure emerged beside tbe central ori- 
>os fly struct ure. For a few yean fa the early shales ft consisted simply 
a committee of laymen and dvfl servanta f or m ed to advise tbe g mem - 


T*™ mstnbutioo of resomces and the general cHrectiou of higher 
cdncatVsi. There followed fa rapid succession the setting up of a separate 
impairment of University Affair* with a minister, and fa 1967 the appefat- 
of a fan-tepe Qalrmaa of tbe Advisory Committtee. What we now 
of P BrmDd P°«**. one deriving fas authority from 
a t u ?. I ^ ° tbCT frnm P^trinnent, each acknowledging 

° to ‘- fa,J '' d . <■* trobcdJe. » 

' ho “ "«=noc=dBJoo, m tetri opca «. 

I» »* U« rrat, o! i™, h b to 
P oGt kal deenkm. It b lUt committee that advises the 



government on the totid mm of money that should be nude available both 
for operating and capital purpese*. The committee, however, trie* to 
avoid any suspicion of favoritism by determining the allocation of fundi 
on a quantitative formula bared upon the number of itndenti and their 
distribution among varioui discipline*. 

The lyitem of parallel power* has many advantage*. The main one 
h the cooperation ensured between the public and the private, between 
the political and the nonpoJhlcaL At its best it mean* development and 
direction without external coercion in accordance with a broad principle 
of equity 

Bat there are weaknesses that matt be guarded against The balincc 
between the unlverritk* and the government i* a perilous one. It can be 
easily upset if the government committee choose* to exercise it* giant'* 
strength without any prior consultation Then the very intuladoti of the 
committee from the political process, outwardly one of it* great strengths, 
can be a weakness. The political process b not necessarily a harmful one, 
since it is slow-moving and it depends ultimately on the reconciliation of 
opposed forces. But a committee Isolated from this process can easily 
become a front for bureaucratic power, major decisions can be hkklen 
in procedural edict* and then innocently authorized by the committee 
without thorough dheutiton. 

The system, Hke all systems, depend* upon the wisdom and expertise 
of the people at the center In Ontario prominent laymen work on university 
board* and tend to see themselves as institutional spokesmen, and it ha* 
not been easy to persuade laymen to join the central committee. The 
government ha* wisely accepted a rough rule that half of the member* of 
the committee should come from the academic community, and should, as 
far a* possible, carry the approval of that community But ft b Inevitable 
that the chairman, who is a full-time appointee, should exercise great 
powers and become, in effect, a super-president, blissfully free of the 
checks, balances, and vetoes that surround any lnstmitkmal head. 

Today a centralized system is under great temptation to more 
quickly and swtepingiy The unrest in the universities, of which 
has had Its modest share, ha* bred suspicion and distrust among the publkt, 
vrbo are the more willing to hand over the development of higher education 
to a strong, central power In a state or province, centralization of uni- 
versities may have a number of undesirable consequences Provincial 
authorities are bound to be provincial in outlook — to be auspicious of 
urban intellectuals, to set an inordinate value on equality, and to view 
external influences with conventional alarm, Ontario so far has shown few 
of t hese provincial tendencies. It has welcomed and encouraged postgraduate 
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work and research, and has been hospitable to foreign ModfnU and staff 
But there are many signs of ■ fet tnk ao to provincial normalcy when 
•dsusced work was thought of u pretentious luxury and great anpfmh 
was pticed oa local needs. 

Bat despite the dingers of the pcorinciil t)iinn, the tmKmkirt 
cm ooct po back, to the oU regie* of autonomy that wu jost toother 
nan* fee bdiikm tod neglect They must accept the fact of prov inci al 
dommince tad of the Decertify for ■ system But they can fight for a 
double mien — for a recognition that they art a part of national as well 
« of regional fife History tod pre c e d ent will support them. 

Role of tht Federal Gorrrrmeru 


Derpite the corotitutional anignmenl of education to the prtn to cei. 
til tra preomen tiiowed little interest In the unheruties rmrn the btt 
fifties tad early sixties. It was the federal government that In 1951 began > 
rya creme program d erected toward the rescue of the onKertkiei from 
fanmioeni financial coGapsc At this particular tme there were a number 
of national reason* for (Ms federal ondertaking. The fin t and molt com- 
peffing was the me by the federal gcnemiDent of the cnhertilia for the 
r rh i bf& talKm of \cteram The second »n the appearance of an important 
report by a commsuoo, called after In chairman. Vincent Massey, wbkh 
tabs analysis of the weaknesses of Etcratore, the arts, and the adcnccs girt 
prfcray to the unhen dies as sccrces cf national cultural strength. The 
federal government, as a matter of fact, had plenty of precedents for direct 
>c5km - A aeariy “ >* 7 6 h had m the Royal Mflnary CoOegc established 
ks cwn Institution of higher learning. In the Second World War It set tip 
the National Research Council concerned with s cientifi c research fa fa- 
thnttyand government laboratories, but also facreatingly fa the uulnut ties. 
Fotfawing the Second World War h established the r»n-wt. Ccwocfl, a 
P ^ C '. b ? d? . fa *** hl ™ hj « «*J *odal sciences, which devoted tpgroxi- 
matdy half cf hs resources to the tmhertities both for opentioa and capital 
Moreover, tbroegh the years an tootadng number of drpart- 
meitsta the federal tovernmem made grants to mdrenfaies lor spedfc 
? ,967 ' € * ^ numbCT <* departments had 
b *** Canaiflan gotcr u m aU entered npan an 
pta " nm pc ° ,u " * b 
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vhcUl offlctj by tra jnn. It tayi * pxxl deal for the WtOTnt cobofraioi 
of Cwtdim uolroiftiei that att 60 of them— raaetee from unatl, eburch- 
uipportcd liberal arti colkjea to Hj molthanMea— could Hve to*ether 
bjmonkxnfy In ooc organization. 

But the establishment of * strong second system b beset whh 
difficulties. The federal government has do academic machinery of ft* 
own and hai steadfastly f mb ted (hit it* role 1* a purely focal one. Mom- 
over, daring the Uit four yean It has abandoned even a direct focal role. 
In 1967 H ended it* system of direct grants to the wtfverritfes and entered 
Into an agreement with the prortocea to provjde 50 percent of the operating 
cost* of post-secondary education. The provinces have total discretion on 
the spending of the money The federal government b the estranged parent 
content to pay a big alimony provided h b relieved of any respooxMIty 
for tbo children. 

It mint be admitted that this policy of apathetic benevolence has 
convinced yopp o r tert . French-Can a di i nt , whether they Incline toward 
feder alien or separatism, passionately resist any federal role In higher 
education. Moreover, It b not easy to define the role that the federal gov- 
ernment ihoold play; suggestions range from the establishment of pro- 
fesasonhlps In flekh of i pedal national concern, e g. military strategy and 
International relations, to the support of a group of national unfvmWes or 
—and this b the most plausible — the financing of research and post- 
graduate wort 

The argument for the double system — provincial and federal — b 
not fin inri a l , since the university may or may not get more money, and it 
\ b not political, since two masters do not ensure Institutional autonomy. The 
argument b educational a federal interest wfl] mean a more bracing atmos- 
phere, less constricted and Introverted, more receptive to International 
ideas and needs Moreover, the national Interest will bo quicker to make 
qualitative judgments, to support strength, and will be more reluctant to 
sustain mediocrity Finally, In a country divided and troubled, the university 
should bo a national influence, helping to give a senae of national direction, 
to strengthen the ties that bind a country together 

Whatever the nature of the final system, universities iu C-anad* , . 
as ebewhere, must adapt themselves to the concepts that govern a systems 
approach. Some of the o4d certainties must be abandoned, including. I 
think, the right, on an institutional bam, exclusively to select students and 
determine curricula. Autooomy will rest Increasingly on the right to 

determine who will teach. If this goes — and it U under grievous attack 

then the university will disappear into one great ualifferentlated system of 
education, from kindergarten to the Ph.D But If universities can preserve 
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tbch Wentotj within the tyrttm, then the syUca can gWt them ndtDticaal 
ttnmtlh in rmtnmce that they ire doing wtoU they cm do bat, 
CTXHcio«Mnf-ii erf having dependable «Hla, ind, ibtrre aJl. a knowledge 
b ei ng doe to the center erf thinp. 
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GHANA 


Alex A. Kwapong 


In many ways, the development of higher education In Ghana b typical of 
what has happened In many other African countries. There are, of course, 
differences due to geography, hist cry, national experience, and dreum- 
* tance *- But It h true, nevertheless, that higher education has followed a 
of growth and development that is almost uniform throughout the 
treater part of Africa south of the Sahara. The problems and challenges 
which these various African countries face art similar, and so are the 
alms, objectives, and responses which they have adopted In the light of 
t*** 8 problems. I shall concentrate on Ghana In this talk, partly because 
h prorides a typical and Interesting case history, and mainly became it is 
ooe ccamtry In Africa whose system of higher education I, of course, 
know best 

History of African Hither Education 

Perhaps a Dttle history at the outset may be useful as a background 
which to set these problems, and this history will also enable us 
appreciate more fully the present si tuition of higher e d uca ti on In Africa 
in gcmaaj and faj Ghana In particular 

It a not generally known that university Institutions have a long 
■“^honorable history In Africa and that tome of the world’* oldest unlrcr- 
rities are to be found on the African continent, dating back to the ninth 
l "fk tnr y AD. According to the records, the University of Oarawiyine in 
fa Morocco was founded in AD 859 and A1 Aihar in Cairo, Egypt, 
* century later in A D 972. Both of these Institutions (like thdr later 
“"^Parts in Medieval Europe), were religious foundations which served 
Mvvnf'” 1 031101 Muslim scholarship in the Islamic world during the 
Mkmlc Ages. Other famous African centers of learning may be mentioned. 
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like Sankorr which flourished during tbc heyday of the Empires of the 
Western Sudan — Ghana Socghxi, and MalL 

But modern, *esterD-type muimliin mainly date from the period 
after the end of the Second World War, daring the late I940» and early 
1950s The long penod of relative mtertectnal isolation and stagnation (n 
Africa *hich «t m after the break op of the Soda ok Empfra and the coming 
of the stoic unde w*s not much helped by the subsequent era of so-called 
“ScraraWe for Afrtca" and its colonial partitioo by the various European 
powers Forma] educational avttcrai began to take root hi these various 
colomoJ terntones during the Iasi decades of tbc nin e t een th century and 
the early scan of the twentieth century These systems in their initial phases 
owed a great deal to the pioneering enterprise of various Christian mis* 
s wearies and traders and acre (and are for the most part still) inevitably 
patterned after the system* obtaining m the ractropolrtan countries of the 
cokmal powers. Thus m Ghana, for example the present educational 
system was buih up largely by vanocs Protestant and Catholic Christian 
mhuouaries during tbc nineteenth century and early twentieth century and 
sery much bean the unpnnt of these origins, and It was only orach liter 
bl thh century that the British colonial government took over direct 
respomfbiity for and control over this system and gave support to the 
various elementary and secondary schools and the training corteges which 
had been set np by these missionaries. 

Formal modern university and higher educational Imthutkms were, 
however, very late in coming throughout the various cofooial dependencies, 
and the neglect of higher education by these colonial powers was ooe of 
their most important shn of omission. The second decade of the present 
century saw the foundation of corteges which later grew Into imlvenWet. 
These were iratftutwm like Gordon Memorial Cortege and the Kitchener 
School of Medicine In Khartoum, in the Sudan (founded In 1924), 
Maitrere Cortege in Kampala, Uganda (1922), Acfahnota Cortege in 
Accra, Ghana (1927), and Yaba Cortege in logos, Nigeria (established 
inthemne penod) 

The impetus for the establishment of these new universities was 
undoubtedly provided by the Second World War This war brought abort 
reTohiticmary changes k every aspect of life all over colonial Africa, 
whether one considers the poetical, ecooomlc, sodal, or the cultural Odds, 
and the consequences of these changes are stfll befog worked out today 
With the exception of a few hoisted areas Hie the Portuguese territories of 
Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea Bissau and the white dominated areas 
d southern Africa, art the former British, French. Belgian, and Spanish 
cotanies have gained their independence as new African nations and are 
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now engaged hi the orduous tasks of nation bufWhig and the reconstruction 
of all aspects of their national life Forty -ooc new African atatei have come 
into being during the decade of the 1960s which has been aptly called “the 
independence decade." 

These nations were born In the midst of high hopes and great ex- 
pectations. Many of these hopes have turned out to be fadle, over-optimistic, 
and remain unfulfilled, and in many respects, the post-independence African 
scene seems to the sober observer to be characterized by politic*] turmoil 
and instability and economic and social disillusionment. Yet the picture h 
not all one of entirely unrelieved gloom, and. In many other spheres, the 
changes have been positive and creative, and many concrete achievements 
have been recorded. 

African Higher Education and National Development 

Perhaps in no sphere of life m the African countries have these 
changes been so spectacular or so profoundly felt as in the field of general 
education and especially higher education And the extent and magnitude 
of these changes can be seen in the fact that the Association of African 
Universities, which was formally inaugurated in 1967. now boasts aome 
42 member university Institution*. One may justly say that it Is In fact this 
very rapid expansion and these very successes in the field of higher educa- 
tion that have dearly highlighted and brought into sharper focus the 
problems which African universities have to face and overcome today, a 
decade after their foundation. 

And what are these problems which they must over co me? 7b 
answer this question, one must first loot at the functions of universities in 
general. It Is generally agreed that universities everywhere exist to fulfill 
three prime objectives, teaching, research, and service to tbeir societies, 
that b to say, to acquire knowledge, to pre ser ve and transmit this knowl- 
edge, and to promote the application of this knowledge to the service of 
soaety So much will, I think, be admitted as common ground. But as we 
have seen, the new African universities came into being at the same time 
as the birth of the new African states or soon after they attained their 
ra/ependeoce, Tims these African tmfvmities were comciointff conceived 
of and designed as prime Instruments for the attainment at national Inde- 
pendence or the consolidation of this Independence and to help meet the 
urgent needs of post-iodcpendance. Therefore, In addition to se rving the 
universal and basic objectives of nnlverrities everywhere, i -e^^ theprea erva- 
tlon, transmlttloa, and enrichment of learning.” these nnlverrities were 
expected, above all, to promote the development and modernizsden o! 
their various countries, they were meant to help meet the needs of develop- 
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ment; they were designed to be “development nnlvcnfties" in developing 
countries and were expected to pUy modi the same roie n the land-grant 
colleges of the United States fa the late nineteenth ce n t ury Hence, their 
main problem *n tod remains how to establish a correct balance or “mix” 
between the Imperatives of the so-called “Ivory-tower" of academic free- 
dom sod academic excellence on the one hand and, og the other, the 
demands of national development. The two are, of comae, not antithetical. 

Ma n p o w er economists have, of late, thrown very valuable tight car 
the nature of the probkmi of development which the developing countries 
of Africa and elsewhere have to face. These economists have demonstrated 
dearly that these development problems are principally problems of 
“human reaoorces,” and that human resources are emtrai to the process of 
development. As Professor Harbison of Princeton University, a loafing 
authority on this subject auccfadly puts fa “In the Anal analysis, the wealth 
and prosperity of nations depend upon the d c r chj pment and effective utHfaa- 
tam of human resources. Capital and natural resources are passive factors 
of production, human beings are the active agents who accumulate capital, 
exploit natural resource*. build sodal, economic, and political organizations, 
and carry oat national development dearly a country which is unable to 
develop the 1 M 1 and knowledge of ks people and to employ them effec- 
tively fa the modernization process wCl be tmaWe to develop anything 
dse." 1 

Six principal human i ca uuni c problems have been identified fa 
Africa. These are, first, the high rate of population growth of between 2L5 
and 3 percent each year (This population prea a nre b as yet not as 
catastrophic fa Africa as It b fa Asia, but the incipient de mo gr ap hic prob- 
lem b dear far all to see, espe ci ally as moat of thb population b young *nd 
nonproductive and therefore placet a very heavy burden on the t ea our c e s 
of the African governments.) The second problem b sharply risin g unem- 
ployment fa the rapidly g row ing African chics. A third problem, and one 
dosety re lat ed to the second, b the underemployment and d bgobed mem* 
pioymeot of the masses fa the rural areas who form the bolt of the total 
national populations and who are engaged fa traditional, low-tocnmc 
su bs istence activities- The Improvement of the material and social chcxuD- 
atancea of these rural massea b per hap s the most crodal task before all 
African g ov ti am enta. Ftamh b the shortage of critical and itri t e gi c akflb 
fa all sectors of the African ecooamles, and these abortagea are not only 
the skflh of high-level man pow er , e-g. of engineers, adeatbts, (fa c to rs, 
accountants, agroomnbta, and so forth, fan even more serious b the lack 
T Prsderidc H_ Bart*™. “A Hews Kascmrcs Approach to th« DuWims of tbs 
Africa* Nstfcna," Apol 1V7L (A p^cr ptvpsjsd far tbs Omem T hha* Cocs- 
strtes), p. t. 
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of middle-level or fubprofesrional manpower, the akflled craftsmen and 
technlciani who arc the real backbone of any advanced and developed 
country The fifth problem b the Inadequacy of the formal educational 
lyCemi, which arc poorly geared to the needs of African national develop- 
ment despite the fact that they are consuming an ever-increasing proportion 
of the human and financial resource! of the African countries (I shall 
come back to thb later ) And finally, there b the problem of the migration 
of the better educated Africans to the advanced countries to which they 
are attracted by the higher pay and better employment opportunities. Thb 
b the problem of the to-called “brain drain," which again, is as yet none 
too serious In Africa. These are the problem! of national development with 
which the African countries have to grapple and which the African nnrver- 
* Hies were consciously designed to help overcome They arc all Interrelated 
and provide very severe challenges for the teaching, research, and service 
contributions of the African universities. 

Higher Education In Ghana 

If we now turn to Ghana, we shall find that thb country provides 
an excellent case study of all these problem! of African national develop- 
ment. Ghana, the first of the colonial territories fa Africa to attain inde- 
pendence in 1957, b fa terms of education and the general level of 
nvxlemization quite well off compared with several other African states. 
A ctrattry of aomo eight and a half million people, it possesses three univer- 
sities the University of Ghana at Legoo, the Univ ersity of Science and 
Technology at Kumssi, and the University College, soon to become the 
University of Cape Coast. Together these three u n iver si ties have a student 
enrefiment of over 3,000 The University of Ghana at Legon, the first to 
be established m 1948 as the Uni v ersity College of the Gold Coast, was, 
tike the other post -World War II university college* founded fa the British 
colonial territories, m “special relationship" with the University of London. 
That b to say, frs curriculum, examinations, and appointment of members 
cf lii staff were approved by London whose d egrees It awarded, although h 
enjoyed internal academic and administrative autonomy It became a fuEy 
independent university fa 1961 It possesses the faQ. complement of. aca- 
demic departments and faculties of arts, aodal studies, science, agriculture, 
Uw, metflefoe, business and public administration, and various research and 
post-graduate institutes, of which the Institute of African Studies and the 
institute of Statistical, Sod si and Economic Research may be mentioned. 
The University of Science and Technology at KmnasI waJ originally the 
College of Science and Technology which became a full university fa 1961 
As its name Implies, ft concentrates on the technological and applied 
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tdcocEj, with faculties of engineering. sdenc e, archltectore, art, pharmacy, 
and agriculture and train* the much Deeded skilled manpower b these pn> 
fetskms The University College of Cape Coast, on the other hand, founded 
lo 1962 and in “ speck] relation” with the University erf Chin* until the 
end of this academic year when k becomes a fully independent ttnfvmfcy, 
crmei education and the training of graduate teachers for the secondary 
schools and teacher training coOegei It win be seen, then, that for Its rite 
and population Ghana is relatively very well endowed with universities. 

Founded just before the independence erf Ghana and In the early 
yean afterward*, these universities have undoubtedly made important 
coatrBxxtKxn to the development and modernization of Ghana. The high- 
level manpower required to replace the departing colonial admlnlitraton 
and man vtnoin area* of the modern lector, especially the dvQ and public 
aervkx, have been turned out and continue to be turned out by these bltitn- 
tioaa. The University of Ghana alone, for example, hat produced acme 
4,500 graduate* ta the past decade and a half, and it b no exaggeration to 
data that Independent Ghana could not have come Into being or hare 
accomplished, detpke the many grave political and economic difficulties 
of the pest decade, what it has accomplished In all aspects of lb national 
life without the contrflmboc of these tmhenitles. Yet now that the novelty 
erf independence has wort off and the serious problems of growing nation- 
hood have become so manifest, new demands are being made erf these 
universities, and they are bemg called upon to face larger and meet chal- 
lenging responsibilities. The reievanc* of their curricula, their tra c k ing, 
and their research programs to national development needs becomes urgent, 
the numbers, types, caliber, and quality of their graduate* and post-graduate 
student s must be reassessed In relation to national manpower requirements. 
Their contribution to the cultural and social development and integration 
of their country needs re -emphasis. These universities must not only do this 
econranically and with the fullest national benefits for national costs, but 
must, at the s a me time, continue to grow as folly tntermrimal »rrl mature 
centers erf learning a ccep ted by their peera in the com ity of world tmlrcrshle*. 

We must now look at these antr erstb ea within the context of the 
general educational system of Ghana. These three universities stand at the 
apex erf an educational system that has a fairly broad dynamic base erf 
primary school education that is now nearly universal In hi co v erage and 
a rapidly growfag middle level, although this secondary anti mWVTte sector 
h *tiU narrow and constricted and constitutes a bottleneck in the system. 

*** tCuj been characterized by phenomenally rapid expansion 
growth in numbers, as the following statistic* of student numbers 
*tinj the last decade 19tf0-70 wfli ffiostrate primary snH elementary 
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school enrollment* rose from 586,337 to 1,400,430, Lc. by 2V6 time* 
during the period, secondary school student numbers trebled from 16,507 
to 49,182, bat the greatest expansion was in the omversltte* wbere m 1961, 
fint degree and sabdegree students numbered 1,390 and now are over 
5,000, i.e. shoeing an almost 400 percent increase. 

The educational system account* far a very considerable fraction 
of the national budget. In 1960, this amounted to 13 percent of the national 
budget, 10 yean later, the education budget had risen to 22 percent (one 
of the highest percentages m the world), and the higher educational sector 
accounted for 40 percent of this education budget And this education 
budget, a* a whole, cost the Ghanaian taxpayer N^95 4 million (about 
the same in dollars) in 1970 m both recurrent and development expenditure. 

At a time of acute economic stringency aggravated especially by 
Ghana's sc nous external debts. It b not surprising that the problem of the 
mounting costs of education in relation to the total resources available for 
national development has brought into sharp focus the question of maximum 
returns for this expenditure and the cost-benefit implications of this educa- 
tional expenditure Since higher education is, as elsewhere m the world, 
the most expensive sector, this re-examination of educational costs has 
tended to coocentratc on the cost of financing the universities. (Certainly 
the cost of the whole education system can do with a general reappraisal) 
At any rate, with effect from this year, the system of absolutely free uni- 
versity education which has hitherto applied is being modified so that the 
students. Instead of being given full scholarship*, are being asked to meet 
the cost of tbeir board and lodging themselves or by means of a Joans 
scheme which the government is Introducing this October (1971). The 
universities, which are all fully residential, are being asked to review 
critically and to contain especially their recurrent expenditure. In reviewing 
these university costs, however, one must take into consideration ooe 
Important factor which the universities in Ghana (and In other African 
cram tries) have to face but which does not concern universities in the 
developed countries this is the fact that our university budgets do not only 
hove to cater for purely university or academic expenditures of departments, 
faculties, schools, and Institutes, but they are meant to provide as well for 
the amenities “of a town,” such as hoi pi tali, primary schools, staff boosing, 
transport for worker*, water, electricity, the construction and maintenance 
of roads, and of an extensive estate and grounds, all of which arc essential 
conditions for a modern university, and are taken for granted in the ad- 
vanced countries. It is therefore necessary to place this problem of university 
“munkipoT costs within Its correct perspective and context. 

Related to the question of costs is that of the p erformance of the 
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tralverilrte* tn ter m * of the tram ben and quality of their outpot of graduate*, 
the amoral and quality of their research program*, wd the relevance of 
the*: In meeting the derdoptoent need* of the country 

Theac problem* are both external and internal to tbc mrirmhle*. 
Let me flirt Uie the external ooe* the proportion of science and techno- 
togoBy trained graduate*, for example, which the anhenltie* can produce 
de pend* directly oo thdr Intake from the aecendary school* Wow them 
and whether thcae school* are turning out enough science students erf the 
nght caliber or not. The number* of these science student*. In thdr ton, 
depend upon whether there b a national science policy which place* a higher 
priority oo the prod act k« of science teacher* and the proTbfc® of sdaxe 
fadHtte* for the secondary school* or not Again, the ootpet of graduate* 
by the un herd tics depends oo the existence of a Aexfirfo nation*! manpower 
plan against which the universities can adapt thdr curricula and distribution 
of thdr students and resources. And similarly, their research output and 
effectiveness wiD be materially enhanced and Influenced by the adoption 
of a act of nationally determined prlorhb*, fa agriculture, health, economic 
development, and *o forth 

The Interna] problem*, varying from institution to institution, con- 
cern, of cwxrse, the quality and strength of the local and expatriate staff, 
the eflecthenesa of the leadership of these nnlvrrxitle*, the efficiency of their 
mfrnlnfctntirr and management techafqors, the standards of their academic 
and professional departments, faculties, school*, and institute*, and the 
caliber and standard* of attainment of thdr student*. Important also are the 
relationship* which these institution* as a whole develop b et w een themseUrcs 
to the country, between themsdres and the government, and between 
themjdve* and foreign unher titl e* and international agenda. 

To regulate these relationship* and to prevent unnecessary duplica- 
tion bewtto their area* of re ap n n at hfHtV* and main emphases, a National 
Cfxmdi for Higher Edncation b being established which wffl coordinate 
policy fa higher education and, as a U ni v ersit y Grant* Committee, mediate 
the financing of these institution* b et a ecu them and the goremaeot which 
b, of coarse, thdr main provider Thb council, tog et h er with the inde- 
pendent governing exxmeff* of each u ni v er sity, will help to safeguard the 
"academic freedom" cf the univerxitie* while ensuring that they discharge 
thdr "academic rejponiMHties” in the national interest. 

Although there unrversirie* fa Ghana are relatively young, they are, 
like all other African universities, caught up tn the worldwide fe rme nt cf 
the*o<aned movement of “student unrest." Thb ferment b at odcc both 
™^raal and peculiar to the particular dmrmtlxrKe* of the varioc* African 
wannries. In Ghana h carries both poGticsl tod social orertooei tiwl reflect 
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the current nation*] scene. The students arc not only concerned with 
national tuna but more with inch “bread and butter" issues within the 
universities u better welfare amenities, greater participation to the mode ra te 
and administrative governance of the mrivenfrtos, and concern for the 
employment prospects {or university graduates to the country which, as 
elsewhere, hare now become ranch more competitive than to the more 
spacious days of early independence. 

Like their counterparts elsewhere, the Ghanaian univenitks are also 
showing signs “of internal strain and malfunction," to quote the phrase of 
Professor Brace Williams of Sydney University They therefore fwre the 
need to review and restructure their internal administrative and academic 
governance, organization, and procedures, and they must particularly ensure 
that their students “participate" meaning] idly and, where It really matters, 
in their internal academic, residential, disciplinary, and social structures 
and Syrians. This portidpction should not merely *1je with it," as the saying 
goes, or be faddish, but should have as hs end the effective Intellectual 
development and soaai maturity of the students, being so designed to help 
them the better to shoulder the bard era of ad ait responsibilities to our 
growing country The Undents need to be reassured about the relevance of 
their training to terms of the job opportunities available to them in the 
employment market and, of course, to terms also of their genera] education 
for life. TBs latter is particularly important for their key strategic role to 
this developing country 

Thus, these universities hare to strike a new balance between the 
market place and the ivory tower, between the “transmission, preservation, 
and enrichment of learning" on the one hand, and the effective promotion 
of “development" on the other These are common tasks facing ah univer- 
sities In the less developed countries, but they acquire greater urgency and 
also promise in the Ghana and Africa of today 

National policy with regard to the coordination of responsibilities 
and areas of special interests of the universities to avoid u nne ces sar y dupli- 
cation of their resources, adequate methods of financing to en su re efficient 
long-term planning and fulfillment of nationally determined priorities In 
africa/tore, Mofogfcaf research, health, tod economic ant? toci*} deretop- 
rotnt, while at the same time safeguarding their academic freedom and 
excellence — ah of these are measures which will enable the Ghanaian 
unlvenhies to meet the urgent challenges and opportunities before them 
to the coming decades. 
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Unrest during the last few yean at university campuses in many countries 
has been, to s considerable extent, a side effect of the sou I-t ha king changes 
tbe world is undergoing as a result at Its accelerated development 

Development, winch amounts to both growth and change, has tbo 
affected very directly cnirerefties, and these noble and vital fnrtfartians of 
loog-standhig tradition hare not yet been able to cope folly either with the 
rapid growth of the student population or with the considerable changes 
and Innovations such growth re quir es. 

Consequently, most universities are trying to face problems related 
to democratization and expansion while reshaping their management, struc- 
ture, curricula, teaching methods, recruitment of atafl, and research pro- 
grams in order to better adapt to prese nt day needs as well as to f oreseea ble 
future trends and developments. 

All these measures, however, represen t a major and most difficult 
task, for there b no un iv e r sa l and ready-made solution at hand to ans w er 
such numerous and intricate problems, while ov er co mi ng long-lasting and 
powerfully embedded Interests. 

In this process of both reform and expansion, probably tbe major 
rak b that universities remain idl -centered — inadequate! y related to tbe 
dynamics and needs of society, and unconnected with the educational 
system to which higher education belongs and which the unherbHles 
should lead. 

In past ce n tu ries, universities could afford to Uve more in isolation 
since they were, almost by definition, nrtcQectna] islands for the few Bat 
today they are, increasingly, the meeting ground of society fa the current 
move from our present “consumer societies" toward the foreseeable “toowi- 
edge societies” of tbe future. 
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Universities most met again become not only cnitcn of deeflmee 
In training tod research bet, further, the core, the inspiring nerve center of 
thetr respective educational syttems. Thb b also the challenge Spanish 
u ai t ci li ti er air facing. 

Spam has tiperfcncd campus unrest — indeed — but more important, 
Spanish unhrariies have been unable to satisfy the growing soda! demand 
of higher education either in quantitative or in qualitative terms. Only 3 per- 
cent of those entering primary erincatioc graduated from institutions erf 
higher education- Moreover, classrooms have been chronically overcrowded 
Id tome schools orf the more populous universities, soch as Madrid and 
Barcelona, while other institutions are working at a level sub stanti ally 
below capacity 

Reform in Hither Education 

These tod other quantitative problems have been dramatized by 
out-orf-dite curricula, routine teaching practices, and fimked research wort 
Existing rrcruitrnent methods of professors and management shortcomings 
haw contributed largely to this situation. 

Confronted with this situation, the government deckled to approach 
the problem in two major directions 

One was to study the problems of higher education proper, with a 
view to reform, whBe simultaneously innovating — on an experimental basis 
— at (He autoonmcTO oniremtici created md hoc 

More Important, however, has pr ove d to be the parallel decision to 
review the educational system as a whole, relating h to higher education 
and, in turn, to the soda] and ec o no mic evolution of the country in a 
long-term perspective approach. In this context, an Institute orf Sciences orf 
Education was established at each n ni v eim y, whBe a National Research 
Center was pul in charge of coordinating a cuuuliy - w kte research and 
development program on educational problems tinted to in-service tra inin g 
erf teachers at all lev els orf education. 

I thill not go into m uch detail about adversity reform in Spain, but 
any reference to k would be meaningless if h was not made dear from the 
outset that higher education in Spain today b being expanded at a yearly 
rate erf dose to 15 percent and b being profoundly renewed and Inn ora ted 
in every respect in the context orf overall educational reform. 

Former te chnical and literary uni v ersi ties are b eing merged, new 
campuses have been b«St in Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, and Valencia, and 
newer Does are soon to come. An Open Urrfverthy b being established wfth 
correspondence etaims combined with TV and rwlk> lectures and an 
in tensi ve periodic tutelage. Adults — more than 25 yeara old and without a 



secondary school diploma — arc given a new opportunity to enter a univer- 
sity, subject to an appropriate maturity teat. The teacher-student ratio baa 
been brought down to 1 50 and is still in the process of improvement A 
' better distribution of the student population among editing universities a 
Intended through entrance examinations together with new enrollment 
criteria Former rigid five-year courses of study at specialized schools or 
“facuhndea" are now organized at intmchool department* after a one-year 
orientation course, with the possibility of obtaining a diploma-degree after 
only three years of general academic courses. More specialized two-year 
programs of study are provided after the diploma for a Ikxndatura degree 
or master’s. Doctoral degree or post-graduate studies follow, as do periodic 
updating courses according to needs for life-long education. In the context 
of this new structure, the curriculum u also being profoundly affected with 
elective subjects chosen by students in addition to the core of compulsory 
subjects. New teaching methods and modem media are being introduced 
after experimentation. For instance, research and experimental work Is 
currently bemg conducted for the use of computer-assisted instruction, 
among other modem teaching aids. 

More recently, each state university has been granted a large degree 
of autonomy under statutes approved in accordance with the recently 
adopted education HU Under these statute#, management has been rein- 
forced and a dose link with society ensured thrtxigh a re pr esen tative 
patronoto or trustees body Last but not least, universities are now called 
to contribute more directly to the Improvement and guidance of the educa- 
tion Systran at large 

Reforms at the Primary and Secondary Leveit 

The educational system has been reshaped in every respect Its 
structure now underlines the desirable unity of the whole educational 
process, discarding any branch or type of school which could dhnlnkh 
equality of educational opportunities, while leaving each school with a 
considerable degree of autonomy to find its own way in accomplishing its 
specific educational task. Eight years of compulsory el em ent ar y education 
will become campubary and free, for poor and rich. In about two more 
J years, as the key to social integration and social mobility. In this connection, 
all former teacher training schools are being reorganized and to 

universities, and nationwide refresher courses have been conducted by the 
institutes of sciences of education mentioned earlier. 

Tboae chfldren not cootinning with a four-year comprehensive 
secondary school — including a final orientation courac — are provided one 
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to two years* tmnmg m practical it AH for exi sting job opportnntiei. This 
b a compabory alteraativ-c- 

SbnBarty, tkcae siodeas not entering higher edu ca tio n. and the* 
leaving unrverstty after three yean of studies, are provided with appropriate 
professional tjafaung according to cmpluj urf ul nppnrpmitlr s Soch training 
b being organized as a recurrent activity, related to cultural development 
*rtivttics in a lifelong edoca&oo approach. 

Tbe task of unrrersnia b thus cocnderihle. but it b also a mar- 
velous challenge 

All this win be made possible thank* to the decision to reform the 
educational system while acrrlenlmj the quantitative expansion initiated 
m past sears To this end, mmterocs critical studies were undertaken and 
meetings of talpoal and foreign experts convened throughout 1968 Be- 
f lrml ng ns 1969 the government published a white paper prepared by the 
Ministry of Education and Socnce, wtuch contains a tar-tml , critical, and 
up-to-date rtrtT of the educational an nation in Spam together with broad 
guide lutes for reform. 

Thu white paper was rofnmfied to the public for dractraion during 
a one-} ear penod whik the educational law was being drafted, taking into 
account vacwi expressed in numerous entcal reports written on the pro- 
posed reform. This process of public participation has contributed to a 
popular awareness of its necessity and has decided!} ran bed ki a better 
knowledge of present educational shortcomings and future desirable goah. 
One year of the ten-) ear topiementatjoe plan, for whkh necessary financial 
funds mere voted as part of the edocanoo law, has now elapsed. Accord- 
mgfj, in less than three yean the national budget for education has already 
more than trebled. 

Much ttIB remams to be done and f u rther improvements and kmo- 
vtiraos sill be introduced in a spirit of flexfcfflty aesl progress. But higher 
cdueatioo in Spam today ap p ears to be an integral part of the educational 
r*«e», an inseparable element of a system. Such b the path of hope which 
education m Spain has started. 
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INDIA 

D, S. Kothari 


Higher education b In a state o I crisis. It U almost a nnlrenal phenomenon 
and In India it k no exception. It a * recurrent thane of conference! and 
committee! the world over To recall one of the latest, there was at Mysore 
hi January 1971 a conference on management and organization of Indian 
universities. The conference tra attended by aereral vice-chancellors and 
prominent educatksnhta. It wa* inaugurated by the Union Minister for 
Education. A widely ahared view at the conference wn that Indian higher 
education, rooted in the colonial past, was totally outmoded and chaotic, 
wasteful and tmereath-e It wn apparent that nothing leaa than a radical 
reform of the system wai called for What waa not apparent was the shape 
and nature of the reform. What exactly waa to be done7 Who should do it? 
What about the reaourcea? Educational reform depends upon as well a a 
contribute! to economic growth and social change. 

Background to Education*! Reform 

AH are agreed that oo matter how Urge the available resource s 
they wcwld be grossly inadequate for the tasks. But there is wide diversity 
of views about what coo Id be or should be done with the present — admit- 
tedly, very meager— reso ur ce*. How are the priori tic* to be aoeoed be- 
tween competing riacmf) How are "die raocrcea to be divvied between 
average institutions and tbo*e striving for high quality? What is a proper 
balance between teaching and research? Again, not much is known about 
forecasting of manpower requirements, or how to influence tie career 
chofcr of students so as to conform to national need*. More fundamentally, 
bow are the available r es our ce s to be distributed b et ween different torch of 
education — elementary, secondary, and higher? These are not easy questions. 
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And the cOfficutties are multiplied manyfold in India where KJmc 70 percent 
of the population it (till Illiterate The literacy rate hat in er t at e d over the 
ha 10 jean from 24 percent to 29 p ercen t, as ibown by the enuej tn 
1971 Bat the increase by fire points in the Btrncy rate is more thin offset 
by the rapid Increase m population. The total number of illiterates h larger 
today Chan In 1961- — largCT by neatly 50 million. 

Far a moment let me refer to the gigantic problem of providing 
elementary education to the Indian children. There are today more than 
50 million more children beJcrw the up: of ten yean than a decade ago. 
Incidentally, it means that the a r erag e age of the Indian population is 
decreasing — it has decreased by about 3 yean In tbe last 10 yean. India 
b getting mxiceabJy younger Tbe pro blem of rapidly increasing ncuu bcn 
rs made worse by a targe proportion of dropouts, some 50 percent, in the 
first four jean of elementary school Soch large dropouts prevail In nearly 
all countries with low literacy rates. 

The anprerrtment of primary education, as also tbe Improvement 
of national productivity and agriculture, depends croctaTly cm promotion of 
adult education. Progress m programs of family planning aho depend on 
progress ra education and cntBcation of DTheracy Toward thb end tbe 
urrrverxitiea and coOeges can mair a significant contribution. Ooe of tbe 
new encouraging f acton in Indian higher education n tbe Increasing co nc e rn 
and Interest of unhercities m programs of adult and co n tin u ing education. 
This also serves to bring tmhenfbes and community dcacr together 

There b now an Increasing twareneas In the universities. In tbe 
government, and by the piblic about tbe m g eu t and imperative need for 
ed national reform. Hi cu more Important b tbe growing realization that 
meaningful reforms demand careful th ough t and preparatory work and 
bme, a certain critical level of resources, and involvement of students. 
faculty and admlnbtradoa; tud above alb rest and dedication. Edocatkraal 
rrfwm m a world of rapid change — In a world powerfully Influenced by 
>nt ^ technology — has to be a dynamic and evolving concept. The 
essential tfaagb to break away from tbe rigidity and tnfleribffity of tbe 
cabling system and to Initiate a spirit of change and experimentation. 

. . , 1 tno'Wge-based world, despile local variations, many of the 

Problems of education are global far character In today** 
ntualkM h b .ppmem that no country by Itwdf, hi boladoo from otben, 
^focadorul crak. There h much that countries, h ie s p e c ti re 
™ teutonic and ed oca Local development, can learn from 

The developing countries should not be carried array by the 
fashion, cf the aflhient ooe,. Blind copying or import foreign 
PWous of edocatxM and educational teebootogy can be crirld.l There b 
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a desperate need for effective international support and cooperation in 
conducting research in management and organization of higher education, 
assessment of performance, and formulation of goals and priorities. Per ha pi 
nothing more than a small beginning has been made to far. 

We may ask what contribution the Indian system of higher education 
has made or could make to other systems of education. Do the Indian 
universities have a style and mode, ideals and goals, which in some essential 
respects are uniquely their own? Arc there characteristics of Indian univer- 
sities which distinguish them from their British ancestors of a hundred years 
ago? The answer by and large b no. There has been no indigenous develop- 
ment such as, for instance, the Morrill Act of 1862 and the foundation of 
the land-grant colleges in the United States. The Iodian mtiveriitica hive 
new opportunities as never before. There is the great challenge urging 
them to play a major role in national development. Industrialization and 
social transformation We desperately need science and technology to rake 
productivity, but equally we need to accomplish this without distorting and 
eroding the spirit of science and the essential human values India has 
cherished over the ages. It is likely that the universities now subject to great 
pressures, internal and external, will undergo major mutations and adjust- 
ments Their raped ai contribution may weD be an enlargement and sophis- 
tication of Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of basic education striving to unite 
manual work, mental work, and moral values. It is, as It were, a creative 
synthesis of science and nonviolence— of atom and Gandhi. 

Great universities, some of the grea t est In the world, flourished in 
India to ancient timea. The moat famous of them was at Nalanda. It was 
founded shortly after tbc death of Buddha, and ft continued for more than 
1,500 years till about the ckwe of the twelfth century when h was destroyed 
by foreign Invaders. In the days of its glory Nalanda had some 10,000 
students and 1 ,500 teachers, a stodent-ataff ratio of 8 1 These great uni- 
versities were an integral part of India's retigioos, intellectual, and cultural 
life But this cannot be said of the Indian mil v mftl es of today These are 
not the successors ctf Nalanda and Taksbajfla Their roots derive from the 
London U ni ver sity of the early 1850s, which was essentially an examining 
body with little concern for teaching and research. The British ancestry of 
the modem Indian nnbrerridea h til too risible and damkttat even tadty 
For instance, it b only in the past two decades since independence that there 
has been any noticeable effort to give a proper place to modem Indian 
languages fa the universities The situation till recently was essentially do 
different from that described by the British vice-chancellor of tbc University 
of Bombay in ha annual address in 1871, 100 years ago. Ho observed that 
of the 5,000 students who took the matriculatioo examination of tbc nnfver- 
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uty fa tbe 12 years sfnce iti setting op in 1857, only 25 percent Wi 
(occcnfoL Tie msln cause orf failure vu inability to quafify ki English. 
Tbo*c who failed fa toe other subjects bet qualified to English era* very few 
In view erf the cankfenbl* Interest to and importance orf the ques- 
tion erf medium erf education tod place orf English to tbe Indian uni rer tides, 
tot me qoote from tbe statement adopted at the Vk^-OiartcdkxJ Confer- 
ence four yean ago. The statement uyi “Tbe cenferaicx recognized that 
tbe change-over to tbe ntedfam erf education (from FjigH s h to the Indian 
languages) if property carried emt would be a major step toward improve- 
ment orf higher education and toward strengthening erf to rood to oar sefl. 
The program should be pursued m a sustained and systematic manner 
to the program orf change-oveT the importance of English tboold be fnfly 
recognized and adequate arrangement* for ha study made at the under* 
graduate levtL" 

A serioas defl dcncy orf the preje nt system orf higher education if that 
a vast majority of Undents, especially tboae studying adence, technology, 
agriculture, and medicine, get do exposure at all to Indian literature and 
to Indian phfloaophlc and cultural thought 

Education Today 

There are certain things about Indian higher education which strike 
us immediately The fint is tbe huge size orf the enrollment Tbe s econd is 
tbe inherent rigidity orf the system, the existence erf a ffi lia t ed colleges and 
external examinations. Tbe third thing I should like to draw attention to b 
tbe deliberate effort devoted to recent years to development erf quality 
Institutioni, such as tbe tmiverxitia for agriculture, tbe Indian Institutes erf 
Technology, and tbe centers orf excellence for science and bnmaflltiei to 
the e m lr milto a. 

Let ns consider the sfcre of tbe system. At tbe time orf independence 
fa IMS there woe 20 m il vc ulil ea. Tbe number b now 83 These indtato 
14 urirmitlei aknost entirely devoted to agriculture. Their development 
has been greatly Misted by tbe United States. Deride* tbe 83 rmJverritton 
there are some 20 fawtrtrrtloci erf unrverrtty status. These Include tbe five 
Indian Institutes orf Technology set op with foreign assistance and providing 
a splendid e x ample orf International cooperation of technical education. Tbe 
Vldyeptthj at Ahmed ab*d and Varanasi founded by Mahatma Gandhi and 
hi* close associates, at the height orf the noncooperatton movement, to serve 
at carters erf naticaial education, were granted university status in 1963 
wder tha Act of the U ni ver si ty Grants Ccrnmisriori. I shall say a few words 
about the UOC later 

The total enroOment fa higher education b nearly three million. It h 
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tncresriog very npidjy The growth nte excredi 10 percent * year. In a 
single year the Increase in enrollment now exceeds the total enrollment In 
higher education for the United Kingdom- Of the total enrollment of 3 mti- 
Don only about 10 percent la In Institution* or department! directly main- 
tained by imhvrtftlex. The vajt majority of itodents attend some 3,500 
college* affilia ted with the radvcnltiea. About ooe-ferarth of the college* 
«re maintained by the government, the rest are privately managed, receiving 
grant* from the itate. Lea* than 5 p er cent of the total enrollment la In 
evening college* and correspondence course*, but thi* b Increasing. 

The »ge of Undent* entering higher education b about 17 yean. 
The school education b generally of 1 1 yean 1 duration- About 4 percent 
of the yontircnter college For a pertoc of college age the chance of entering 
college b ten time* higher than at the time of independence. For a Delhi 
youth the chance a five time* more than the national average — the tame 
would hold more or let* for other larger dtie*. A* b to be expected, there 
b a wide variation between date*, and college entry depend* much on 
social itatta of parent* and on carte In *otne cue*. 

A little over 10 percent of the total enroll men t b In technology, 
medicine, and agriculture. An overwhelming majority of atndent* atndy art* 
and human! tie*. This b » much caiier to provide than applied sciences and 
medicine. Apart from medicine, technology, and a mull number of prestigi- 
oo* institution*, th^ admissions are nonsclective — an open entry, a* ft 
were. I mentioned earlier that 4 percent of the relevant age group enter 
higher education. I iboukl add at (hb point that a considerable part of 
what b tndoded In Indian higher education would be a port of secondary 
education In educationally and Industrially advanced countries. It term* of 
International comparability, the proportion of the relevant age group In 
higher education in India would be lea than I pci cen t — one of the lo w est 
in the world — a* compared to 30-40 percent for the U.SA^ and about 
1 0 percent for the U. JC. 

The great upsurge In Indian education fa the hat 20 yean has been 
Impelled by soda! pressure* and rising aspiration*. It ha* brought higher 
education wfthfa reach of people who a generation ago had hardly any 
tecem to it The *odal benefit* of educational expansion with its contribu- 
tion to mobility and eroafon of traditional barrier* is no small pin- Some- 
time* thh is not fully ap preci a ted. The cipJodon of numb en has, on the 
other hand, adversely affected the genera] level of academic standard*. 
Tbb *ccms inevitable. Whereas the enrollment b doubling fa leas than 10 
year*, it takes very much longer than ten year* to doable the number 
of competent teacher*. Farther, with expanding enronmentj, unW. the 
n a tional economy b developing rapidly, expenditure on higher edneatkm 
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per student fa ter on of real value of mooey, Instead of rising. goes down 
substantially Thh Is what b happening to India. The Indian Education 
Cctniobtioa fa 18S2 noted that the cost per student per year fa government 
tolfegea at that tfane *n about Rx 350 Tbb In terms of ixtrchasing power 
would b% many times higher than the cost per Eodefa today 

The cumber of women students in Indian higher education hw 
grown at a very fast rate, ranch more than the growth rate for tt*al enrcfl- 
mcnL In 1857 the vjce-cfaanctfloc of the Calcutta University said ai the 
annual convocation, "Another event has happened wtdeh may prove an 
ball ted accident, or may prove the harbinger of an important movement 
A yoonj native Christian woman applied to be admitted to cor entrance 
eiamlnatiofL‘’ At the beginning of the ec u uny the number of women 
students was less than 500 Today it exceeds 500,000 There b aho a 
women’s university In Bombay with an enro llment of 10,000 In the PeDti 
Uohenity, women students form more than 40 p erc en t of the total 
enroOment 

It nay be observed that since the establishment of the onfrersltie* 
fa India 100 years ago the enroOment has been doubling, on an average, 
every 10 yean or so. The corresponding figure for the United States b 
about 1 5 yean. These are dose to the doubling period for the growth of 
science and technology, but ft b not clear tf thb b anything more than a 
mere coincidence. 

Oboocia to Innovation 

I turn now to the rigid ky of the Indian higher education system. 
Most of the unhenhie* hava a large manbo’ of so-called affiliated colleges 
spread two an area of several thousands of square mQe*. The University 
of Calcutta, the largest of the Indian tmrrershles has some 200 affiliated 
coOegta and an emoCment of 200,000. These b hardly any Interaction 
between a university and hi a ffili ated college*. The colleges most teach the 
currlcuhnn prescribed by the university, but It b the tmlvenily which 
conducts e x a m i na d ans and awards d eg r ee s. The colleges teach a curriculum 
in the framing of which they had little partldpalloa, and pre p a re students 
for *n examination which b conducted almost entirely by external tradrxx 
In such a system there b not much room for initiative and fa novation. Tbe 
affiliated college* hi any particular un i v an ity would, as one woold expect, 
' nr f widely as regards quality of staff and students, library and laboratory 
foc ffltfca. s tudent amedries, and so on. Yet tlwj must all follow the same 
curriadoai, and their students must al take the same axarnfajalkm*. H ft b 
a quenfao of Improvement cf cnrrtculnip. or of exajofaatk* reform, or 
anything ebe, ebber there must be a tfamkanetx*, a irne fa u clj cd, change 
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In til the colleges erf Ac university, or Acre is no change at all A change 
at the same time in ail the college*, even if it amid be introduced, Is almoit 
certain to be frustrating because of the wide diversity in motivation and 
resources of the colleges. The system of affiliated college* make* the thing 
so huge, so inert, that to bring about any noticeable change a nearly 
infinite amount of effort and initiative would be required. A major reform 
urgently called for is to devise some mechanism which would liberate out- 
standing college* from the rigid uniformity erf the present lockstep *yrtem. 
Colleges which have adequate motivation and resource* and the right 
climate should be free to move ahead. Thu b the c o nc ept of the autono- 
mous college The university would exercise a measure of general supervi- 
sion, but otherwise an autonomous college will be free to prescribe Its 
courses, combinations of subject!, admission of Undents, and recruitment 
of staff The degree would be awarded by the university to which the 
autonomous college is affiliated. The Education Commission which the 
Government of India appointed In 1964, and which submitted hi report In 
1966, strongly recommended the adoption by the universities of the concept 
of autonomous colleges A good deal of thought has since been given to 
It by the University Grants Commission and the universities. Despite serious 
difficulties It b likely that the scheme of autonooKJiii colleges will be Intro- 
duced in the near future. This would be a major reform of Indian higher 
education. 

I may perhaps also mention at this point about the structure snd 
governance of tndveialties and colleges The sti oc tur e and pattern of 
university governance b very much reminiscent of what prevailed In the 
University of Loudon In the early 1 850*. These were not the days of glory 
of the London University Again, what was perhaps adequate far universi- 
ties and college* of small sire, teaching a nearly unchanging curriculum, 
and contributing tittle to research, has become totally inadequate and 
irrelevant when student numbers have increased a hundred fold and knowl- 
edge has expanded at a fantastic rate. A committee of the University Grant* 
Commission un der the chairmanship of the vke -chancellor of the Bombay 
University, Dr Gajendragadkar, formerly the Chief Justice of the Indian 
Supremo Court, b currently examining the entire question of u ni ve r s i t y 
and college governance as well as the participation erf faculty and students 
in academic affairs and gover na nce 

Advances in Higher Education 

I now come to what may be called the quality sector of higher 
education. The spedai attention paid to r ec en t years to education for agri- 
culture and technology, and the development of a small number of centers 
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of excellence in universities are important steps of great significance and 
fxMcntuiiiy There are the five Indian Institute* of Technology set up fa 
the last 1 5 years. The enrollment in the Instftntes of Technology h about 
10,000, This it about 10 percent of the total number Undying technology 
in antvtnitici and coCeges in the country The agricultural uruversftJea, 
now numbering 12, set up with the cooperation of the United States, ghe 
special emphasa to integration of teaching. Add work, md research. The 
first agricultural university *t» set up in 1 960 The agricultural univexshJcs 
haw made a notable contr*utioo to Improving agricultural productivity 

A special mamoo should be made of the University Grants Cco- 
raasico's scheme of centers of advanced study In the imirerstaes. There 
are JO centers, 17 in natural sciences and 13 m humanities and soda! 
science*. The centers have received valuable aui s tioce from the U.S-S-R- 
th rough UNESCO 

The expenditure per student fa the centers of advanced study 1* 
about 10 to 20 tiroes the national average for higher education. As the 
number of centers b very small, the total expenditure on them b ooly a 
small fraction of the total expenditure on higher education. 

I may add that at the undergraduate level the cost per stodent per 
year fa higher education b, for most countries, comparable to the per capita 
GNP of the country For India the GNP b about Ri- 500 ($70) a year; 
■nd that b comparable to the yearly cost of college education per student 
But when ft comes to advanced study and research, especially fa science 
and technology, the coo in different countries, developing and advanced, 
became comparable. Tha ts understandable. It means that a country inch 
as Iodb can ooly provide a much smaller proportion of instJtutJom of Ugh 
faternatiooal quality fa relation to hs educational sy st em than affluent 
crxmtne* can and do For the success, it thb stage, of the scheme of the 
centers cf advanced study, it seems essential that expenditure on them 
docs do* nceed , say, 5 to 10 percent of the total outlay on higher education. 
In other words, establishing the centers should not mea n more than a 
marginal deprivation of the resources devoted to the bulk of institutions fa 
the country Further, h b important that there are also other progr ams for 
improvement of qnaBty available generally to nnivertlties and coOdges. 
Perhaps the roost important of such programs we l*ve Is that of the science 
summer institutes organized te cooperation whh the National Science 
Foundatkm of the U JA The summer Inathtfle* are at various keels , from 
research to undergraduate teaching. 

VnhtrsUy Gnmtj Commission 

Let me say a word about the University Grant* set up 
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In 1956 tinder an Act of Parliament. Under tbo Indian Cocut ftntioo ed na- 
tion b a State subject — not a Union lubject. But the Center ha* rapofiil- 
bflity for coordination and maintenance of itandarda of higher education, 
and for promotion of technical education. The Unfvenity Grant* Com- 
mkrion b an aotooomoaa body It receive* it* food* from the central gov- 
ernment — now about Ra. 300 mflhon a year The Comm In loo ’* food* are 
for development of cnrvenhk* — that b, for capital expend {tore generally 
The maintenance grant* to tbo nnlvenides are provided by the itate govern- 
ment*. Under the act the Commission h responribiifty coven ah sectors of 
education. In practice, however, the Commlaiion ha* not been dealing with 
agriculture and medicine. Agricultural education b looked after by the 
Indian Council for Agricultural Research *et op by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture The Minbtry of Health deal* with medical education. 

The baric idea governing tbe working of the Univerxity Grant* 
Commbrion b that development plan* for education and formulation of 
polky i* left to a “judgment by peer*." It b a ayitem which enable* univer- 
aJtfc* to have an effective ihare In formulation of major education policies 
and dbtrfbution of funds. Tbe Commbrion function* through committee*- — 
review committee*, vbhmg committee* and other *pedal committee*— 
compoaed Urgdy of unlvcrrify mem 

I have given a brief and aomewhat cursory description of Indian 
higher education. T have barely touched upon the most Important problem 
facing ua which b to Hnk education with productivity This b engaging the 
earnest attention of the urdverxltic*, the gove rn ment, and the Industry It 
was Gandhi'* coocejX of education that it should be work-oriented and 
directly related to the econo mi c and *ocbI goab of tbe co mmunit y Gandfd 
used to aay that for him the tewebriooe for judging tbe merit of a proposal 
or an action waa the benefit, however a m a JI , It would bring to the lowliest 
man in the country For education Itadf there conld be do more noble and 
meaningful tcwchttooc. 
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The Dutch national income grew between 1950 and 1967 Bt the rate of 
9 percent per ye at The total govern men t expenditure on cdocatbn and 
the science* ro»e during that period at the rate of 14 5 percent per year 
The expenditure on university education and research incraocd by 21 per- 
cent per year In 1967, 7-5 percent of the national Income was sprat on 
education — the highest percentage in Western Europe. This growth con- 
tinued in subsequent years. 

A ahnpJe calculation give* an absurd anawer If the development 
cootmoea at the present rate, by the year 2005 the total national income 
will be needed for university education and research. The Dutch population 
will consist entirdy of university teachers, assistants, and students who, in 
their spare time, will grow potatoes and rege tables in tbdr gardens, keep 
chickens on their bakoniet, cultivate tomatoes In thdr bathrooms and 
teach their own children in thdr living rooms. The numerical possibility of 
the continuation of this development b real 

Demand for Higher Education 

Also the motives for the choice of an academic Add of study are 
multiple and varied. In the first place, ability and interest motivate the 
choke of a certain type of study Second, many young people, after 
having completed their secondary school education, feel little enthusiasm 
for the sort of Job they can then get. Finally, there h the desire for social 
position, the attainment of which makes a university degree rexenary or 
useful, and the status and income attached to such a position are attrwrtive. 
Dutch academic titles are placed before the name of (be holder; Dutch civil 
law makes the misuse of such titles punishable — Just as b the case with the 
Illegal use of inherited titles of nobility 
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Ooe gets the bopreuioo that academic titka bc i t anc more cartttd 
m pfoporlicm to the degree ta which, in an tacresnjngjy democratic todety, 
faberittd titles command ten raped. 

FtaaodtJ object iocs need hardly form an obstacle to the comnJeuoc- 
roeot and cantinnirioc 0 / academic itody. Unhtaity fees until 1970, 
amoominj to 200 goOden (556), need be paid only four times, for an 
tmoom of 10 goddere ($3) annually ooe can be enrolled *s a student for 
He. Tbe parents of students between 1 6 and 27 receive from the govem- 
roait, from (heir employers, or from soaal sour c e*, a (amity all o w an c e ; 
deductions are granted ta tbe cakulitlcn of theta tne m w in The total of 
tbei* amounts, which has little to do with Income bnt depends mainly 00 
tbe ctmposrtion cf the family, forms an avenge amount of 2.000 priiden 
(J560) pcT student per >rar Expenses k tc uii e d 00 behalf cf students who 
are 27 and older can be subtnfated from the taxable Income , 

In addition, rtodents from famfiles with low Incomes can obtain 
from the state either a scholarship or an interest-free lewn. Tbeir income, 
comhting of a limited attribution from their parents (which contribution 1* 
waived for those with low incomes and/or large families), in addition to 
tbe fan*, allowance sod the tax relief, fa In this way liaised to 5,160 
pdlders ($1,443) per year The percentage of young people going on 
fro m se coodajy school (where they prepare for die imrveiaiiy) to tbe 
ocimsity fa high became cf thfa assistance. In 1970 tea Itmarare, the figure 
kw the male acbooJ-lca\ers was already 48 perc e n t , and this fa const anfiy 
toQrajk ig. Tbe fact that, fa spite of this, the external dernocratirstlcw of 
tndrenlty ttodka fa sdD so tfadred must be Merited to the high psycho- 
logka] and cul tural threshold which lies, after the completio n of com- 
P«fa«y education, between primary and coetfaued education. 

/P* demand for ednartfam, a* a full day's occupation remorsd 
. r , . 016 °* faoridfag a Drag, fa however now already to Urge and fa 
drv~op<Eig 10 r *P kD T that ft win be one of the bw social and poiitfcal 
•T 1 ®™ 00 * fa Holland during tte aerauies. 

Accortj ”* to forecast. the number of university students, 

tn about 100.000 ta 1 970, wffl hart Increased fa 175,000 
by 1980, H no cootroUfag measures are taken. 

N ?* ^ ^ hanb to fbe prosperous Western society, defldenek* fa 
ttxXcn have been dealt with, ibrtips are 
«rrfces sector, fa which the daily education of yom* 
^ ‘ «*fnaltr age falls. Afao, fa H(fW 

fa edneatfan are coming rtroogly to tbe fort. It 

nmmm 7 <* tbe existing structures befew 
P * alB * 10 °* d^criptiou cf proposals for reconstruction. 
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System of Higher Education 

Tertiary education can be divided Into two forma — university edu- 
cation and advanced vocational and technical education. UntD 3965, the* 
two form* were pretty much aeparated each had its own admission system, 
and there were great difficulties in transferring from one to flic other; 
there were different final diploma* affording different aocial benefit*. Daring 
the pest few year* awareness hju rapidly grown of the need for “unity in 
diversity " 

The establlihmtnt of a university b ooe of the flrat symbols of 
national independence. After the tiegc and relief of Leyden in 1574 
(during the 80 Years' War waged between 1368 and 1648 against Spanish 
domination), William the Silent presented the dty with a nnfvenfty; this 
ii the oldest univenlty fa Holland and wiD celebrate It* fourth centenary 
fa 1975 In 1870, there were throe itate nnlveriitie*, with more than 
1,300 students. In 1970, there were, for a population of more than 13 
mHllon, 13 establishments with 100,000 students. 

Since 1960, Dutch law i peaks not of “higher education” bet of 
“scientific education.” The 13 establishments are divided Into “tmi versifies" 
and “high school*." Tbeae high achoob must not be con fused with 
American high schools, they differ from the anhrriitiei only in the number 
-nd nature of their faculties. Universities and high schools have the same 
inn they teach, practice the tacnccs, and farther an awareness of todal 
esporalbllity 

The aims of the education are also identical development of the 
bility to panne the sciences independently, preparation for the bolding 
i positions hi society for which an academic training b necessary or useful, 
be advancement of insight fato the relationship between the sciences. The 
echnicaL economic, and agricultural “high schools” generally refer to 
bemselves internationally as “unfvcrsftiet," and fa this dbcomse that 
wactice wiD be followed 

Eight of the nine public univ eisi tjet are controlled by the state and 
me by the municipality of Amsterdam. Of the four “private" estahHsh- 
nents, two are Roman Catholic hi character, ooe b Protestant and one 
s nonsectarian. 

One of (be conefasiom reached fa the handbook limed by the 
American Coaucil of Education entitled American Uttirenitks and Colleges 
if (hat “The outstanding characterfrbc of the American system of higher 
relocation b that It U not a sys tem at all.“ Thb is certainly not true of 
Dutch university education, which is controlled in quite a detailed manner 
7y ooe law The municipal and “private” nmvenhks can be cocridtced 
For subsidies only if they adhere to a substantial part of that law If they 
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do so, they receive ■ ref nod of 100 percent of their deficit Thus, actually, 
the ittte finance* thatch imnenhy edoentiem completely 

There U uniformity in rrjjrd to the structure of the board, ruEfifi 
for teaching, examinatiora, tod degrees, conditions attached to Ihc ap- 
pointment of teachers (all Dutch professors receive the same tafcuyt), 
tod ruling* regarding the admission of undents (this tabs pfctce oo the 
basis of diplomas from certain types of secondarjr schooil, arid no farther 
etfraocc exantfeariem are necexa/y? Drpiwta* of the itsne type lotted 
by different oohewtle* have in this manner the same sodal rahie. 

As opposed to thn structural uniform hy, the oU Weal rf academic 
freedcro ftti remained unrtTjiaod freedom of learning, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of research, the right to study whatever arid w tong ar 
ooe wfQ, the right to teach *hat ooe wHL the right to conduct and tike 
examination whenever atW as often as one srill. 

Until I960 the factor of time was not mentioned in Dutch legisla- 
tion- In that year came a change the faculties a ere araunisooned to 
estaMtth * ruling ia regard to the "roost desirable duration of study'.’' this 
comroisakB has had oo noticeable influence upon the statistical results of 
the examination*. 

These statistical results hare steadily attracted more attention, in 
relation to the increase fa (he number of students- They are different foe 
female and male students, for different stud** fa the same establishment, 
tor identical rtod«e* at different establishments. They compose globally the 
same result which has bees estabfabed fa other - countries 55-60 parent 
of a generation of undents cocungidng together eventually obtains the 
desired Anal degree. But in Holland the students often take a long time 
to do so; of a generation of students starting together, more than half are 
sffB enmOed after seven years without hanog taken their final*. The 
gowal age of students arroUmg for the first time has been up ootfl no* 
IS, wh3c the average age of candidates who succeed fa their finals is 27 1 
A reconstruction of the system of secondary school education, 
begun fa 1 96s, wfB lead to an increase fa the age of the students enroflag 
for the ftm time. Already the general impression b that Anglo-Saxon 
graduates are tprife a bit younger when they enter s oci ety than their Dutch 
ettmterparti and that thb difference fa age b not coopted with a difference 
fa preparedness. 

Thb b also the reason why *face 1946 measures have been sought 
^ OWT ~ r tite average dura [tan of study preparatory to the final oamlna- 
ti®*- In the sixties ft «J»o became cfariow that in uncontrolled cxwUinoa- 
J* to Pf*ofaaHj explosive growth of university education b. for 
•‘^‘dgfaal and economic reasons, unacceptable. 
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The question* pi the Increase ha the number erf students and in 
cost* have been pitying a much smaller role In advanced vocational and 
technical education, which is subdivided into a *erics of types of school* 
technical, maritime, trgkadtural, economic and administrative, pedagogic, 
toci> pedagogic, art and applied art, and other* Admission of student* 
■ — wbo belong to approx i mately tbe tame age group ax the onbmity gto- 
dents — is open to qualified candidate* from a number of secondary school! 
with thortcr course* of study than tbotc preparing acbolar* for university 
education. In 1970, there were 332 school* in Holland with nearly 70,000 
pupil*. The greater part of the ichocls are “private" establishment* 
tabedbed by the ttite 

Dr G H Veringa, Mxruater ct Education and tbe Sciences, haa 
a race hi* inception in office in 1967 made a freth effort to solve question* 
of duration erf study and the structure of university education, a* well a* 
question* of numerical output and the legal regularization of the whole 
tertiary education system. 

Student Unrest and Educational Reforms 

In 1968, tho International academic revolution also reached the 
Dutch unhrrrsltlei. Young intellectuals expressed their disapproval of the 
compulsion of the system, of authority, hierarchy, tbe mandarin system 
and professional idiocy, of being regarded fu human capital, as a mean* 
of production, and as consumer*. They also disapproved of being deter- 
mined, selected, directed and manipulated, and of “repressive tolerance." 
Their resistance was directed Dot only to university systems and structures, 
but a bo to all other large institutions tbe bourgeois culture, justice and 
tbe police, tbe political parties, tbe cinncbea, bureaucracy, b urines* life, 
the armed force*, and also to marriage and the family They asked for 
partfapaiioo, for the right to join in dbcussiocs and tbe making of decisions, 
for direct democracy The renewal of tbe university would have to be 
coupled with a fundamental criticism of society as a whole and tbe 
abolition of tbe capitalist system. 

The actual revolt was less violent m character than in tbe United 
States, Prance, and other countries Tbe occupation of tbe Roman Catholic 
University in Tilburg was peaceful, tbe oc c upiers of tbe central adminis- 
tration building of tbe Amsterdam Municipal University had to be removed 
by tbe police, they were arrested and sentenced In court to imprisonment 
or the payment of fine* During 1970, again, the Dutch students' resistance 
movement was ineffective because of Internal differenc es and disappoint- 
ment In tbe results, although new forms of criticism, protest, and action 
ar* to be reckoned with 
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do so, they receive a refund of 100 percent of tbdr deficit. Una, actually, 
the itate finances Dutch uni v er si ty edueaboa completely 

There b uniformity m retard to the structure of the board, nrffags 
for teaching, examinations, and degrees, conditions attached to the ap- 
pointment of teacher* fall Dutch professor* receive tbc same salary!), 
and roBngs regard aig the adminioo of students (this taies place oo the 
basis of diplomas from certain types of secondary achoob, and no further 
entrance eiamkiabons are necessary) Diplomas of the same type baaed 
by different unnereitki hare in thb manner the same social value. 

As opposed to this structural onifonmty, the old Ideal of academic 
freedom has remaxned inrweakmed freedom of learning, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of research, the right to study whatever and as keg a* 
one will, the right to teach what one will, the right to conduct and tale 
criminations whenever and as often as one wQL 

Until 1960 the factor of time was not mentioned b Dutch legisla- 
tion. In that year came a change the faculties w ere commissioned to 
establish a ruling in regard to the “most desirable duration of study-," this 
ctxrunfasaxi has had no noticeable Influence upon the statistical results of 
the examinations. 


These statistical result* have steadily attracted more attention, in 
relation to the Increase in the Dumber of students. They are different for 
female and male students, far different studies fa the tame establishment, 
for Identical studies at different establishments. Ttey compose globally the 
tame remit which has been established fa other countries 55-60 percent 
of a gcocratim of students commencing together eventually obtains the 
desired final degree But In Holland the students often take a long time 
to do to, of a geoeTatkw erf stndentt starting together, more than half are 
tffll enrobed after seven years without having taken tbdr finals. The 
genera] age of students enrolling for the first time has been np until now 
18, while the average age of candidates who succe ed fa their finals fa 27 1- 

. * action of the iy*em of secondary school edneatk*, 

"TO kad to an increase fa the age of the students earufla* 
tkne. Already the genera] impression fa that Angfa-Scwo 
I* 1 "** 0 ire quite a bit ycamger when they enter ndety than their Dutch 
wroterpaits and that thfa difference fa age is not coo pled with a difference 
to preparedness. 


m 1 Tt f* h **” »fcy ite 1 aum larc bem «jo«« 

t trrStF t ^ ir * t ^ on atndy preparatory to the final euamfaa- 
j . ‘iafies h also became obvious that an uncontrolled contfan*- 
otme practically exploit growth of university education fa, Ux 
tociologicsl and ecoocmic reason, unacceptable 



The questions of the Increase in the number of students and in 
cost* have been playing a much smaller role in advanced vocational and 
fechnfod education, which is subdivided into a series of types of schools: 
technical, maritime, axgicultnrnl, economic and ad mi nis t rative, pedagogic, 
uxio-pedogogfc, art and applied art, and others. Admission of students 
—who beko£ to approximately the same age group as the university stu- 
dents — is open to qualified candidate* from a number of secondary schools 
with shorter coarse* of study than those preparing scholar* for university 
education In 1970, there were 332 schools fa Holland with nearly 70,000 
pupHt. Tho greater part of the school* are “private" establishments 
subsidized by the state. 

Dr Q H Vermga, Minister of Education and the Science*, has 
itace hi* inception in office fa 1967 made a fresh effort to solve question* 
of duration of study and the structure of university education, a* weD as 
question* of numerical output and the legal regal arixatkm of the whole 
tertiary education system. 

Student Unrest and Educational Reforms 

In 1908, the international academic revolution also reached the 
Dutch unhrrsitiea. Young intellectual* expressed their disapproval of the 
compulsion of die system, of authority, hierarchy, the mandarin system 
and professional idiocy, of being regarded u human capital, as a mean* 
of production, and as consumers. They also disapproved of being deter- 
mined, selected, directed and manipulated, and of “repressive tolerance.” 
Their resistance was directed net only to rndvosity system* and structures, 
but also to all other large institutions the bourgeois culture. Justice and 
the police, the political parties, the churches, bureaucracy, busin es s life, 
the armed forces, and also to marmge and the family They asked fat 
pertidpation, for the right to yam in discussions and the making of dechkns, 
for direct democracy The renewal of the university would have to be 
coupled with a fund a men t al criticism of society as a wbok and th; 
abolition of the capitalist system. 

The actual revolt was less violent fa character than in the United 
States, France, and other countries. The occupation of the Roman Catholic 
University in Tilburg was peaceful, the occupiers of the central adminis- 
tration building of the Amsterdam Municipal Un i ve rsit y had to be removed 
by the police, they were arrested and sentenced in court to imprisonment 
or the payment of fines During 1970, again, the Dutch students' resistance 
movement was ineffective because of internal difference* and disappoint- 
ment fa the resnhi, although new forms of criticism, protest, and ^v\ 
are to be reckoned with 
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Proposals for tbc reorganization of tesdting and examinations, 
■ivl for in Integral ruing regarding tertiary education, met whb serine* 
delays. 

Abo, priority *« given to the alteration and democratization of 
the form of na hmfcy tnpen hl oo. The bffl for “University Control Re- 
form” *u pasjed by parliament hi 1970 

Until then, the direction had been fa the bands of condors and 
tbs senate, with the cooperation of the faculties. The curatorhnn consisted 
of at least ftw rod at the mort aeven members, prominent figures fa uxfcty 
appointed by die Crown At nearly all establishments one or two members, 
bearing the title “defcgatrd curator” worked foil time. The se nat e cre- 
dited of all professors and became sodi a Urge body that hardly any 
effective control emanated from h. The chalnnan of the senate bad the 
title of “rector msgmflcue," and was chosen by hh colleagues for a 
period of betw een one and four yean. He for m ed, together with a 
curator and with the noire ratty's aearUry, a group responsible for the 
day-to-day affairs. The faculties were termed and managed by the pro- 
fe**ore thanaelres. 


In the new structure, tbc tmrrmlty is controlled by a miherrtt/ 
council. Thh cotmcR consists of a maximum cf 40 memban, of wtricb 
a maximum of flro-aUths are mem bon of the vnl r er slty community At 
least a third cf the seats of tbcae university member* are assigned to 
tnctnben of the academic staff (pro/eaaon, lecturers, and academic as*>- 
datea), a maximum of ooe-third of the Ktti U for the stndenti tod a 
Msfamni of ooe-third b for other memb er s of the unh r er a lt y staff. 

Thoae members who are nor attached to the tmlre sshy community 
arc app c4ntaj. at the couadPi recommendation, by the Crown. The 
naaahrfni members are choaen by thoae groups to which they belong; ff 
lew tha n 35 patent of the rotas of ■ particular group cast a raBd rxtt, 
«dy a proportionate number of dw seats destined few that particular 

group Is occttffcd. 


, 7 bc * x * rd gowntra consists of the rector magnificat, 
cbora by the board of facuity beam; tiro members of the adenti 
„ ^ *** ordvmlty coonefl , and tsro members appointed 

Crown, i o contalta tloo with the members named by the unfrereity 
, Q grqpradhig structures are prescribed for the adminbtr 
f»cidttes, reb)g gjtmpa. w«k pmp, and institutes; however, th< 

°* inc * chooses the faculty admutistration and its chairman. 

,rrr, « *** held durfcg the months of April and May 

.‘¥ 71 . r q °ps Cf radical students which are still In existence called for the 
bojroftfa* of the dertW AJotofwrxtwlIl .till bare tobcdooeind 





i lot of experience acquired before e well-ftmctioning administrative organi- 
ration has been built up On the Girt of September 1971, the new structure 
will come Into operation in most establishments. On the 28th of April, 
general elections were held for the Second Chamber of die Dutch parlia- 
ment On that day, as b tbe custom, the cabinet tendered its resignation. 
During the weeks or months following, negotiations will take place in 
regard to the fcrmitioc of a new cabinet 

On the 27th of April, the Mbdaters of E ducat i o n and Sciences and 
o l Agriculture and Fisheries presented two bills to parliament The first 
bears the title “Reconstruction of the Legislation Concerning Scientific 
Education” arvi the second, "The Preparation of an Association between 
Advanced Vocational and Technical Education and Scientific Education," 
Until now, university studies have been characterized by two 
examinations and tbe possibility of an eventual doctoral promotion after 
the successful defense of a thesis. The “candidate” examination has little 
social significance, the “doting” examination gives the right to the title of 
doctorandus, a tide which can be compared with the American master's 
degree. This title originally conferred only “admission to candidacy lor 
the doctorate," but nowaday! ft is a degree In itself. It also gives the right 
of admission to studies to qualify as doctor, chemist, dentist, veterinary, and 
psychologist, eligibility at a aecoodaiy school teacher (after the completion 
of a supplementary pedagogic didactic study), and to many other positions. 
It has already been pointed out that tbe factor of time does not play a 
role In the prescribed rulings regarding teaching and examinations. 

On several occastocs an attempt ha* been made to introduce a 
‘^jacbelor’i degree” in the Anglo-Saxon style, but these attempts have 
been unsuccessful In cases in which the degree did not provide ad mi s si on 
to further studies, h was chewen by very few students. W hate v er the 
pOBCtxion of tbe degree made possible a continuation of study for the 
doctoral examination, it was chosen by practically everyone. 

In the new bin a “time structure" is proposed whereby both the 
duration of tbe phases of tbe teaching of tbe comae and the duration of 
enrollment as student are controlled. 

Teaching b given to two phases. The preliminary phase, lasting as 
short a time as possible, b rounded off by a preliminary examination and 
has a selective character It should be abb to help tbe student toward a 
personal choice, toward an answer to tbe question whether or not be b 
suited to tbe type of study be has choso: aod to tbe type of employment 
which la completion wfU afford. It most enable tbe facility to ghe a 
cansOitm abeundl, tdvree to the student on the advisability of continuing 
tbe study chosen. In the second phase, rounded off by tbe dorionl examine- 
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tfoa (tbe successful completion of which affords the nght to the tide of 
doaorondta) selection stands m the background Tbe faculty shodd coo- 
rider ttidf responsible for tbe students it has accepted, tbe student for 
tbe study be has chosen and for tbc fact of bis acceptance. 

A "candidate” erimmaixc is not required for selection, the possi- 
bility of accepting the testimonial "candidate" Is maintained to make 
possible tbe ccntiuoaUoo of interdbdpGniry studies (philosophy, languages, 
economics) He wbo abandons tbe study before tbe successful ccndnskm 
of tbe doctoral examination receives a declaration which states which 
aectjcmj of the eiammaoom he bas successfully completed. 

In order to take mto account bdhsdual differences fa stody tempo*, 
the duration of enrollment as student for r?ch of the two phases b art 
at a year longer than the duration of the course At the expiration of this 
period, the right to teaching and student facilities lapses, as does the right 
to the family atkmaocc and fiscal fadlines enjoyed by tbc perentt. The 
right to attend lectures and take exam rut kxh as an extramural atudent 
continues, however. within the limits of available space. These nil hags 
attempt on the one hand, for reasons of social Justice, to Omit the nse of 
fiscal adianiagei and educational facilities, and cm the other hand to take 
into accrmot possible Tate flowering" of young people The extramural 
student »bo passes tbe prehmfaary exa mination s can be enrobed afresh 
•s a student 


In the bill k ts assumed that the reconstruction of the system must 
at the same time encourage the advancement of nn bnil ty research. Tbe 
faculty can admit a person in possess km of a doctoral degree to a comae 
leading to the acquisition of a certificate regarding tbe execution of 
academic research. In adcBboo, there b the creation of a new university 
lunctioQ^that of assistant research worter Soch assistant rea eareh workers 
■« ippotaed temporarily and are generally not obflged to teach, tbdr task 
is usuiUj completed by tbdr promotion to doctor 

rj fry** < * e *** n the bfit charges tbe univer sity wkh tbe 

^»l»m*uity, kuofar as possible fa cooperation with third parties, for 
ra c^^^ CTT ° rtWlkia ed oration for those already 

, 11 te llrc * ,? ^ menbooed that up until now tbe duration of 

£*tamc course, was net regulated by legislation. Became of orgarfa- 
^reaso^cbe taku in different faculties and typra of stuly has 
“ tnfarm * 1 comeTU - »**b fa the case of doctoral studies pr*> 
*3* ays amounts *? ftVC >Cm - ^ Worma] content vanes widely 
for the candidates’ examfaiatioos. 

The bffl suggests allowing one year for tbe preliminary phase of the 
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coarse and three yean for the doctoral phase In terms of a Royal Decree 
(an academic statute), h can be decided that in exceptional cases the 
duratkm of a course in a particular field of study can be extended In one 
of hta phates for a maximum of one year Abo, account hi taken of the 
penonal arcmnjtance* of students, In that the faculty can extend the 
enrol hneot duration of a student for a period at ita discretion. 

After the bill and hi explanatory memorandum were ready, there 
appeared in January 1971 the “Special Report and Recommendations" of 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Ed oca bon, entitled Less Time, More 
Options Although the problems in the United States arc In many respects 
very different from those in Holland, It can be postulated that not only 
the arguments bat also the recommendations and solutions are in prac- 
tically all cases identical to those contained in the Dutch bffl. 

The second bin presented to parliament on tbe 27th of April 1971 
embraces the “preparation Tor tbe association between advanced technical 
and vocational education and academic education." This bill does not go 
as far as tbe other and, in anticipation of the creation of a bffl controlling 
all tertiary education, cancels a number of the definitions which were valid 
up until now Thus the way is opened to the malting of partial rulings 
and experimentation. 

Tbe expenence of tbe last years has shown that a Joining of the 
two forms of tertiary education leads to great di ffic u l ties. Public opinion 
often views academic education as on a "higher" lcvd than advanced 
vocational and technical education The conditions of participation In uni- 
versity examinations are regarded as being more demanding than those 
for the acquisition of diplomas from the "high schools.” The duration of 
university studies has been longer, until now, and the duratkm of the 
uirivenlty enroDment period still longer than for the other establishments. 

Tbe university is an open system which can be distinguished but 
not separated from tbe cultural, sodil, and economic pattern of flfe. In 
an Increasingly secular world the university cannot take over the role of 
tbe church. It cannot be more than a forum and an agora, a meeting and 
discussion platform for current scientific and academic movements. It 
must continue In this role If ft does not want to be an Ivory tower It h 
hoped that within the renewed structures of management, teaching, and 
research, posslbflitjei will become greater 

The realization of tha hope b the prfvflcjo Md raKnoHHty c< 
(hose taking part In university life 
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Since the tad of World Wir XI la pan's higher education has made «p ec- 
ttcoUr progre**. In 1946-47, ao the eve of the US.'ipomortd itlomz*, 
jtptn h*d 48 institutions of university rtandmd and 113,320 students 
Attending them. With the exception of about 3 00 women permitted to 
Attend % few graduate department!, the entire student population wti mile. 
The highest fere! women could reach fa the national school system was 
the Jantor college. However, we * herald oote that the wcanen's jmtinr 
coDcgn provided, at its highest levels, several schools for the profeudcraal 
training of women fa dentistry and medicine. 

The pre-reform unhrmitic* formed a clear arid explicit prestige 
ranking order, therefore the entrance examinations were desperately 
competitive. The preference for a “good" unlrcrahy was do men: academic 
matter, The rank of the university ibe ttxxkat succeeded fa entering vu 
virtually decisive for his future Q& chances . 

Although the majority of students wtie ragfatawd fa the 26 private 
onJvtnlties, h was the 19 national onirorxltiea that were the moat highly 
regarded. With the prestigious imperial unlverxfties — of which Tokyo 
Imperial was the gflttering capstone — as their com, theta latter provided 
virtually all of Iaptn't top leadership fa all Adda— government, poBtica, 
bcatom, journalism, higher education, and so forth. 

Postwar Reforms 

The TJA reforms broegbt enormous changes, They were designed 
primarily to transform a muMtrack, didst system Into seme tpprorimatJoa 
of an IdesSrrd U.S, system, that k, sfagle-track, open, with enormously 
expanded democratic access to higher education’* Overnight, the driver- 
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rity popcLiatwo doubled and *o did tbe number of tmfvrnitlct. Wooren'i 
coflejo were upgraded into universities, nod women made their flot 
beurtant appearance cm the great prestige cam puies hitherto exchahtJy 
roared for men. Tbc unrvenity popditiofi growth rate ha* averaged 
10-11 pe icmt annually (compounded), jc*t Irardy keeping op with GNF 
Today Japan hat over 1 4 mUbon students distributed fa 380 
anhersltje*, about 22 percent of the 18-21 year old age group, ■* com- 
pared wdh about 2-5 p e iceu t before the war (1936) Thlj figure placet 
Japan second only to the United State*. Even more significant b the figure 
for men, since their Impact ou tbc quality of the future labor force i» 
greater Over 35 perce n t of them are now attending university, cod there 
b every ration to eapect thn proportion to reach average U.S. levels very 
room Thb ha* already happened fa senior high school attendance — today 
over 80 percent — and univenity attendance cannot be far behind In the 
lait few yean in the metropolis d Tokyo, 80 percent of the boy* hare 
been if^ymg for univenity entrance and 47 per cen t have been accepted. 
Thai, nnirenity attcodance in Japan’* advanced urban area* b ahrady 
at the U.S. levd Although wotnen * attendance ha* also increased dra- 
matically, women have not been U enthusiastic about going to unirenity 
u men. Women still constitute only about 18 percent of tbe total mifvenhy 
population. (If we count the Junior college*, where they are overwhdro- 
bglj fa tbe majority, tbe proportion raa to ahnoat 30 percent) 

In a leme, therefore, tbe n terra erf the U.S. -inspired reform* b 
nndcnfable. Bat through the operation of tbc came historical irony that b 
affflctmg afl tbc advanced industrial todetiea, Japan'* very success has 
created vast new problem*. We can *ee tbe ambiguity of thb success very 
deady in the student revolt. In Japan, tbe current phase started earlier, 
favoiwd more col lenities and students, «rri lasted longer than anywhere 
c ** c - Pads and Colombia University exploded m April- May of 1968, bat 
Tokyo Unfvcahy’i medical school had already started exploding fa 
^1* revoh quickly spread from there to all th* other faculties, 
dotting down tbe university for over a year, and nuking It impossSd*, 
for tbe first time fa tu history, to enter a freshman da**. By October 1969, 
potnt, 77 out of 379 nnivcrsitk* were in sotue degree or other of 
teriou* conflict, and these 77 faduded virtually all of Japan's best and 
mo st presd gkxa tmtversitie*. It was only the rigorous application erf tbe 
University Normalization Law, which allowed more effective police re 
*porae, plu* student ohau*iJoQ that brought peace to die campuses by 
late 1969 /early 1970 Kyoto University, Japan'* arcrmH most presdgicaB, 
*“ finaOy able to hold h* regular gradnatlou ceremonies fee the first time 
m three years thb March. 
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Japin'* universities can be divided into three sectors. Seventy-five 
national universities with 22 percent of the student population, 33 public 
univenitici (that Is, those supported by municipal or prefectnral, rather 
than national, governmental entities) with 3 4 p c iren t of the students, and 
274 private nniverritiej with almost 75 percent of the eniolhiieiiL About 
15 percent of all universities can be characterized a* religion-related, that 
is, they are now or have been in the past associated with some rritgtoiu 
organization Moat of them are Protestant m origin, and most of them 
have ranch higher proportions of women students than the average for 
the country u a whole However, there are important Buddhist and Catholic 
institutions as well, some of than providing specifically for the preparation 
of priests, some aimed at believers alone, and some offering a nonsectirian 
curriculum. At various times during the last 100 yean Christian schools, 
particularly thoae of mission try origin, have had problems with the state 
or with their own constituencies, but this has not been the case since the 
end of World War II 

Probtemj in Higher Education 

While the reform solved some historical problems of Japanese 
higher education — by creating a single-track nonclitist system, eliminating 
discrimination against women, nod vastly increasing access to the university 
— h did not solve aD of them, and it even created new ones. It failed, 
for example, to destroy the university prestige hierarchy Although a 
handful of private universities have imp ro ved their ranking slightly and 
there are minor adjustments here and there, the bask: picture Is not unlike 
that of prerefonn days, although the canvas on which it is drawn is much 

l*tger 

At the top of the pyramid we find Tokyo and Kyoto Universities 
and just below them the 7 other former Imperial universities plus a few 
distinguished national universities. They have the best faculties, the best 
facilities, the most favorable faculty-student ratios, tire best libraries, and 
the highest budgets in the country Naturally, they attract the best students. 
At the next level come the remaining 17 national universities, plus a small 
handful of private and municipal universities The next stratum includes tire 
46 nationally supported prefecture! universities plus the better private and 
municipal universities. And so on down the Bne 

Because this ranking structure still pcrsbt* despite the educational 
reforms, the competitive entrance examination system has become 
anything, cren worse than before the war Before the war only 
was caught up In this desperate reramble for place; today the >• 
have gone through this experience run into the million u 
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300^000 young people go throe gh the exambatkm agony every year, tod 
icrerml htmdred thousand repeaters go through tt twice or more (In 1970 
•Jooe, 180.000) tpendfeg the time b between craxnmbj at borne or b 
fcrmal »cboou b preparation for their next chance. (Mott than ooe-hilf 
fadl to matohoo thdr flat try) And *bc* bop arc more ambittom and 
attend anfTenity b larger numbers, the proportion ot the male genentioo 
nctwmi 18 and 21 yran of age that has gooc through this examination 
heahevCT higher In other word*, the agony at the eflte baa beat 
derpoa-ttbc d aad h is now become the agony of the muaea. 

The P°* tw * r nnivmky reform wu ottfy parthdly mceaefuJ b 
wwthCT area the eflmbation of the chair aystem of organization of 
facnttlea, which Japan copied from European modefa b the late nbeteeoth 
gntnry Althootfa many of the newm-and therefore lea. prestigW- 
^Wtk. hare adopted the UA.-tyie department aptem. the cha Jr 
‘”“ a - 
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ranee of any reDgfcra institution or association, or for any charitable, 
educational, or benevolent enterprise* not under the control of public 
authority ” However, the situation b so desperate today that Artidc 89 
is being reinterpreted much less rotrictivriy to allow some channeling of 
public funds to the private universities. Qeariy the distinction between 
private and public is losing its meaning. The higher education of an entire 
generation can do longer be regarded as a private matter; It b a national 
subject of the highest importance. Since 1970, the government has started 
to subsidize, through a newly established Private Universities Foundation, 
15 percent of the personnel costs of the private mdrenitiei. By 1974, 
thb figure is scheduled to go up to 50 percent 

A wide variety of other subsidy plans have been put forward, such 
as direct unrestricted grants, a flat sum per student enrolled, noni n ter e st 
long-term private hank loans to students, subsidization of student tuition 
fees, payment for specific services, subsidies for the maintenance of expen- 
sive facilities (such as laboratories, medical schools, and so forth). In- 
creased g overnm ent aid will probably use some of these methods. 

Although the government b likely to provide moat of the f unding, 
private contributions will abo bare to increase by a considerable order of 
magnitude. Some new kind of institution, perhaps on the order of the 
general purpose Ui> foundation, will probably have to be created to 
mobilize the resources of the private sector, particularly from the buxinew 
world. 

If all universities come in the end to be funded by a similar mix 
of public funds, private contributions, and student feet, then the traditional 
distinction between jwbBc and private will loae fti meaning, as seems to 
be the case In England. Although these prospects are agreeable in certain 
respect*, they stir deep anxieties, whether justifiable or not, about possible 
government interference and the future of university autonomy 

Unfvtrtity Autonomy and the Role of Government 

Before the war, the Ministry of Education had far-ranging authority, 
particularly in primary and secondary education. One of the prirdpal 
objectives of the postwar reform was to encourage local and private 
Initiative* through reducing the centralized authority of the ndnbtry Thb 
policy has been only partially successful. In higher education the ministry’s 
legal authority was always limited by the national tnrfrersifie*’ strong, 
prideful tradition of autonomy and by the private univenftiei‘ independent 
financial situation. The ministry still has ultimate legal control over private 
on [versifies through its chartering authority, but fa fact they are virtually 
unfettered exce pt for quality control sopervisioo. Rec en tly, for exam pie, 
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ft*f private nmvcnita announced plans for the ortprMtnn of er fatin g 
med ial frahtjes or the building of new ones. Tbe Ministry of Education 
vetoed them oo the grounds that they were underfinanced. Tbb detree cf 
tctioo in the put) He Interest scarcely rm i dangerous Interference wfth 
nnhmhy tutotany 

Although the national radvniltles are more dearly under the mbv - 
^7 1 ^1*1 ant her tty, they have soefa deeply entrenched institutions of 
tdf-pTvtmment that no m In j u r y w-odd lightly undertake to tamper with 
than. Even the prewar mUrtarat-ccaitioBed govcimueots rarely dared 
interfere with the university, and when they dM so It was usually in a 
roendaboot way Fcr exampie, fa tttea d of openly stepping in and firing 
a profeuor, the government preferred to use backstairs pressure on hfa 
corkagoei to vote him oat so that hk dbmlmJ was technically oof a 
vkbtiou of cm [re i ih y autonomy 

Qeatiy, then, if the prewar mi lit arist governments had to tread io 
car n y, the postwar Ministry of Education must be even more cr utl oos- 
The Japanese nalioaaj rndvernty is, in certain re spects , the outstanding 
canplctriy ran by faculty Although 
ttrmm deal with the ministry for hi bask budgetary allocation, it fa com- 
ply autonomous internally AD appcwitnsent*, promotions, and wo forth 
•re made by faculty rote; deans and chairmen are cfccted by the rcfcnnt 
the piexldent fa elected by the franchised faculty (fa a few cases 
■ ^ P* rtic 4* t ^ 0 o). end ultimate formal authority Dei with 

acutty-rketed senate or corodl of some kind. Although fa prfadpfa all 
r *re subject to ministry approval, tbe mini s tr y would almost 
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unhrtnlt&s and faculties bat rather the inability to use thit autonomy 
creatively for Innovation, experiment, and the meeting of new challenges. 
Tbe weakness come* from several source*. 

First, tbe Inadequacy of public investment In higher education, 
although tbe national nwvmitto, and particularly the most prestigious 
among them, are much better off than the private one*, Japan's average 
investment in higher education li still lower than that of all the other 
advanced countries of tbe world, whether measured by absolute expenditure 
per student, as a proportion of ONP, or as a proportion of tbe national 
budget Second, the Imbalance in resource allocation as between public aod 
private universities as a recent OECD analysis pots h, the private univer- 
sities enroQ almost right out of every ten students but receive only four 
out of every ten yen spent on education. In most private universities fully 
half tbe teaching staff is on a part-time basis Third, rigidities hi tbe internal 
traditions of the university, such as the chair system, low mobility, spheres 
of influence, col on [ration, d>quism, faculty im breed tog, fragmentation, and 
weakness of higher authority 

Netd for Cooperation 

Japan’s endemic educational problems, which have been under- 
scored by the undent challenge to tbe very legitimacy of the university and 
hi authority, call for new systems of coordination. There are more interest 
groups, or publics, involved to the universe of higher education today than 
ever before Industry, government (including its various conflicting 
branches), university administrations, senior faculties. Junior faculties, 
researchers, graduate students, undergraduates, parents, tbe public Interests, 
and so on. Before tbe war, the coordinating mechanisms worked reasonably 
well Tbe power of the ministry as the agent of the national co mmitm ent to 
higher education was counterbalanced by tbe deeply entrenched traditions 
of university self-regulation. The flow of public expenditure for higher 
education kept up quite nicely with expanding needs. The private t mi v em - 
tirs, on their side, treasured their Independence from government and at 
the same time contributions and student fees. 

Their relatively simple coordinating system worked reasonably well 
until the end of the war But tbe U-S -Inspired reforms called fox new 
systems. With tbe reduction of tbe authority, as web as tbe prestige, of the 
Minfatry of Education, other bodies arose to fill one or another stretch of 
tbe leadership vacuum. Tbe Japan Science Council, for example, whose 
organisation was Inspired by the American Occupation, entered tbe brewh 
fa the field of science and research. Associations for accreditation and 
university chartering, for private unit ei si tics, national universities. Junior 
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coOcfo, tod *o forth were organized, each designed to tab over IcadertUp 
in hj own particular lector Meat of them, however, tailed to establah 
preponderant authority and ended op by beco m ing another pressure frtwp 
rather (ban the aote leader erf Its coostitaaicy 

AMrocgh the hdh ldtal cnHmftlcs arc Justifiably proud of (heir 
admJntrtrativt autonomy vis- 4- vis outside authority, tbb very aut onemy 
h»i often operated against effective cooperation. Individual faculty, depart- 
ment, or chair autonomy h tornetimes to thorough- going that It i* difflenit 
to achieve cooperadoc among the faculties of a single unheraity, much le« 
rmooi nnherntle*. 


The skyrocketing enroflmenta and cents hare pel this entire fragile 
system under intolerable pressure. Nor b there anything in the trfDnj to 
suggest that the pressure wffl ilactrn. On the contrary, there b every 
in d i c ati on that the demand for hijbeT education wDI continue to rise, wry 
likely toward tome version of universal higher education, Thb means that 
existing ayiteim of leadership and coordination wffl become even Icm 
capable of meeting tbe danandi of (he iterations than before. 

Even within the government, tbe Ministry of Education b no longer 
the esetesbe representative of tbe edocational constituency Now that higher 
edneatioo hai become a man pbeocm e noo rather than a limited «fite one, 
k engages the direct attention erf all tbe political parties as well as of many 
legislative commltttea. It b dearly of concern to the borioes* community 
and, if only scgmeotally, to tbe labor mov emen t as well, particularly to (ho 
powerful Teachers Union. Within govermr«it, there b a wids variety of 
fafcresta, the Mkibtry of Finance's being obvkws »nH traditional. But since 
•dacatioc k to Important for the sustained high-level growth of tbe ecos- 
cmy, f or technological and m anag er ia l fanoradoo, and for the technology 
knpart/aiporl balance, we find tbe government's Science and Technology 
the Mlalstry of International Trade and latently, the Overseas 
Ttrtniicil Cooperation Admiahtration, and many others tocreastegly to- 
vwvoLThei Institute few Internatioaal Studies and Training (BoeklDaigakn), 
tor rample, an tenen-attve experhneut In early odd-career oecuth-e trite- 
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dote to the proposal* of the Ministry of Education-appointed Council on 
Higher Education. Tbeac would Include the revision of the entrance era mi- 
nation system, financial support for the private cnivenitkt, a quantum 
Jump fa financial aid to students, the development of prof cm local adminis- 
tration within the university, Increased mobility among cnlvetaitlea, 
diversification of type* of universities and their cumcula, Increased numbers 
of high -quality tnsthntkxu, levelllng-up of poorer schools, sharper arpara- 
tiem of graduate school and research from general undergraduate education, 
and more Junior faculty and student participation In university governance. 
To implement these reforms, new types of coordinating systems will 
hare to be created, freer of government than the Ministry of Education, but 
more capable — because of prestige, ability to articulate the diversity of 
interests fa education, and Its non political character — of demising gen uin e 
leadership Within the university this will require an autonomy that Is not 
merely passive and defensive but one capable of Innovation and compro- 
mise. Bren though all of these new coordinating systems will develop, 
paradoxically the Ministry of Education will, fa certain respects, have to 
become stronger, rather than wealccr Although It will have leas control over 
the universities, It must become a more effective advocate hi the competi- 
tion for funds as against other claimants on the nation's resource*. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Charles W Wagley 


There b doubt In the mind* of msny people •whether a cultural unit called 
Larin America truly exists. There b a vait difference between Brazil and 
El Salvador, between Mexico and Argentina, and between Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. These difference! are in she, political structure, 
competition of the population, degree* of economic and tocial development, 
natural environment, and even to historical background. How can one 
describe, much leu citablbh a policy or strategy for all of the American 
Republics? Yet those countries to the south of us which we call Latin 
America do share a body of cultural heritage. This common heritage derives 
from their common Iberian background, from the fact that they were 
colonies of Spain and Portugal, and that since independence they hare been 
In an economic colonial status vb-k-vb Europe and the Unhed States. 
Furthermore, In varying de gr e es they share some common economic and 
soda! problems, not only among themselves, but with other less developed 
countries of the world. Such problems are a rapidly expanding population, 
an Illiterate peasantry, exploding dries, an economic dependency upon the 
export of raw materials such as Chilean copper and Brazilian coflee, politi- 
cal testability, the maldistribution of land, the pains of nascent iadustriaB- 
zatloo, the frustration of a growing middle class, the Ah of inflation, and 
the weight of debt on borrowed capital 

The systems of higher education in these Latin American countries 
reflect their common Iberian heritage, their colonial past, and the current 
social and economic problems which have been briefly lb ted above. But h 
must be said each country has Us own system of education, hi own educa- 
tions! problems, and its own educational history At the beginning of this 
century. Argent ms was already a predominantly Bterale society while just 
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the north Brazil wu predominantly flUenie Pent bas had the prtfcfem 
relocating people who speak an indigenous language (Ouetba) whOe to 
OBc only a hundred thousand people of «o did not speak Spanish. Ifl *tJ7 
Cite, to thb paper I shall doom tome probtem of Lilio America thal 
teem to be comm on to much of the region, if nof to other countries of tho 


modem world. 

First, U meat be fcrid that in the nin et ee nth centoty and during *C 
first decides of this century, all Lada American countries were elitist 
oriented. Oct of the colonial past they had inherited a rigid dass structure 
that divided their societies tolo a small aristocracy and into a man of poof 
and Hitlerite peons and urban workers. Education was far the eBle, and H 
was aimed at forming cultured honunbtie ge n t le m e n . The ideii man toward 
which education was oriented was described by Jotf Enrique Rodd hi bb 
firtxxn etaay Arid poblobed to 1 900 He dedicated hb essay to the "Youth 
of America," and m It, he pleaded with the youth of Latin America no* to 
Imitate the crass materialistic Yankee to the north whom he compared to 
Caliban, the animalistic dare of Proipcro to Shakespeare’s The Tempt* 
He arged that education be aimed at creating a society of Arieb, shnHar 
to the seraithre. spiritual, humanistic woodsprftc liberated from bood age 
by Proipcro fa thh tame play Arielhoo, as h b called, became the domi- 
nant kkciojy to Latta American higher education. TTuis. phBoaopby. the 
arts, literature, and homtnhtic subjects overshadowed science, technology, 
and the applied adene e v Latin American higher education still suffers from 
AricBstno, hot (he scent b changing rapidly fa the second half of 
twentieth century 


Earfy Reform 

^ c * I fT u 1918, Latin American imbmity students found their 
edwattooal systems oat of kreptog with the world of their toe, although 
mort of them aecmed to accept the ideal of ArieOnoo. In that year in the 
provincial Argentine University <rf Cordoba, the students went on todeflaft* 
f 1 **’ . ocg ?* e d •dnrinbtrath-e offices, tod presented a series of demands 
for uphren hy reform. They demanded student participation along with 
prefcsset* and atomnl to anlvmhy gp renno eot. They asked that university 
•mhorito inch as the rtaor (U. the prerident or chanceflor) be ejected 
for a specific tann. They asked for freedom frcrn oWlgatoty attendance at 
da*es and fret tnhicc. They demanded that the curriculum be revised and 
be related to national twobJons and bcua. And they danamJed that the 
rmfrersity be “antooanoaa," that h, fire from political and wimtobtrative 
interference from the government. 

Tbe Cordoba movement or the Cordoba Reform spread rapidly 
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throughout Latin America, although a large number of countries remained 
unconvinced or, ai fa BruD, did do t as yet have universities to reform. But 
in many Lathi American universities, particularly the large national unlvtr- 
ihici, students have been admitted to the governing bodies, p ar tici p ated 
fa electing deans and rectors. Throughout Lathi America university auton- 
omy became afcnoit a sacred con cept which even the most powerful of 
dictators or military governments have hesitated to break. One cannot aay 
that the university curriculum was drastically overhauled, for, in fact, these 
same rebellious students of the 1920s were still elitists. But, to us fa the 
United States, this university reform, begun as long ago as 1918 to Latin 
America, sounds strangely modem. The demands of the students seem 
very much like those coming from our students in the late 1960s. At 
Columbia University, It was only after the students’ strike of 1968 that a 
University Senate was formed fa 1969 with el ected student senators and 
that students were aDowrd to participate in crucial university committees. 
We have not come to the point that we allow faculty and students to elect 
our university presidents, but in many instltutkm they are demanding 
that they be consulted oo such appointments. At least one president of a 
great North American university has suggested that the office of president 
be held for a terni of seven years. Could it be that we In the United States 
are so far behind Latin America fa university reform? 

It must be said that the Latin American university refoim did not 
solve many cducatloaal problems. It probably created more administrative 
problems than h solved. But most certainly Latin American un i v ersi ty 
students have had until recently a greater voire fa educational polkJei and 
fa national affairs than fa the United States. In fact. It used to be said that 
one should watch the politics of university students to plot the direction of 
political developments of any Latin A merican co untr y. The university 
reform did provide students with considerable political power (this is less 
the case today) , but the reform was less profound educationally It did not 
really modify the elitist structure of higher education dot the essential 
classical tod humanistic character of the curriculum. On the whole, Latin 
American unirenhies condoned to be out of keeping with the needs of 
their respective nations. To understand why this is so, one must look at 
the whole system of education and the societies they are supposed to serve, 
pot Just at the fasti tntforts of higher education. 

The Educational Systems and Social Needs 

Latin American educational systems art full of paradoses and 
dilemmas On the one hand, there are universities older than any fa the 
United States such as the University of San Marcos fa Lima. Peru, On the 
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other hand, there are cnfvcniies founded in the lilt few year*, ao 
dot they arc herased m temporary btrildmgs and without regale faculty 
There are facnbic* and institutes of higher education of great dtoinedan 
inch n the TcchncfapcaJ Imtiute in Monterrey in Mexico, the Biological 
I nstitute of SSo Paulo m Brazil, the Venezuelan Sdeotlft: Institute and 
cAheri too DnroeTotn to mention. There are aim faculties of higher edneatkn 
without adequate facilit ies and maimed by OMraloed and part-time teachers. 
Most Latin American countries hare an enormous range of acfaoob and 
faculties of higher education covering almost e v er y known specialty in 
amand adeoert, applied sdcnct s , tod the professions. Yet most Latin 
American errantries still do not have sufficient fai-TfttV* nor personnel 1* 
higher educatscra to train the pec^le necessary for their needs fcn aodal and 
economic development 

With a total population of over 250 mfflkni people in afl of Latin 
America, there are lesa than 750,000 men and women enrolled in school* 
and faculties of higher education With a population of more than 90 mlllioa 
people, Brazil daimi just over 250,000 university students, which h ka 
than those In the metropofitan area of New York Oty Tha fad b that 
hlftheTtdncatkra Id Lathi America is still for an dfta groap, although k 
nm reerrfu Iran , much Urge «>ral ^jeoram ton befcco. TO, 
ralemcvctepmcut ,* hl t hcr nhmuior h < rdtaram d Ihc whole ijwtm 
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modeled to a largo extent upon the French lyc<e system which stresses 
dan! cal and acholuric subjects, bat few of them hare the faculty and the 
facilities to actually carry oat what they promise. Again the dropout rate b 
enormous, perhaps even greater than for elementary schools Through out 
moat of Latin America, as In Brazil, only a tiny fraction of students actually 
complete secondary education — perhaps only 1 out of 100 of the youths 
who began primary school. There are, then, very few students who qualify 
foe higher education The educational system from the beginning acts as a 
found or filter weeding out those who might go on to university 

Yet Latin American universities are more overcrowded than those 
in the United States despite the obstacles In primary and aecoodary educa- 
tion which allow but few to reach higher education. Latin American 
countries are being forced to adopt a mass-type system of higher education. 
The tremendous rate of population growth, the expansion of secondary 
education, and the need for trained personnel in all fields of endeavor have 
resulted In a rapid expansion of the un iv er si ty population. There are more 
young people knocking at the doors for admission to schools and faculties 
of higher education than can be handled with present facilities and pro- 
fessorial personnel. 

There aro two "solutions," neither of them satisfactory, which the 
Latin American university systems have adopted First, there b the solution 
of selective admissions A certain number of openings are made available 
in each faculty, calculated upon the availability of space and faculty Candi- 
dates are admitted on the bash of secondary school records and exam {na- 
tions. Brazil b a good example of a country that has adopted the selective 
admissions pobey Strict Admissions examinations are given for each faculty 
A stodent must often take a special preparatory ccwrae for the examinations 
which are private and relatively ex p ens iv e An examination for wt mbs Ions 
for one faculty of engineering, for example, b not valid for another for 
there is no national system of admission examinations The number of 
failures is high especially for the prestigious schools of medicine, engineer- 
ing and law; often four out of five candidates are failed. Sometimes, although 
there may be 300-400 openings, the faculty decides that only 200-300 
have done weD enough to pass, thus leaving unfilled places even in well- 
equipped universities. On the other hand, certain schoob and faculties are 
undersubscribed, that b, there are not enough candidates in the examina- 
tions to fill their first-year classes. Nursing, veterinary roedJcfaie, agronomy, 
and other profess! ora of less prestige somet imes cannot fifl their quota of 
students, while In medicine, engineering. law, and other prestige professions! 
seboob a student might take admission examinations aeveral times In an 
attempt to be admitted. 
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The other to-called sofutioa fa open admfaskai, which fa now befog 
rrvhrrd fa me uuivtnitie* fa the United Sate*. By thfa method any atudent 
with a secondary education and the proper cour*e* baa the right to enter 
irnirmitT Some coantries, such as Argentina and Mexico, bare adofrted a 
modified form of open admhaloo- Thfa ha* brought about a flooding of 
nrurrrdtaa with the Inevitable remit that many badly prepared student* art 
allowed to enter It create! a notation where It fa eaiy to get fa bat hard 
to get out; in other worth, only a «m«n portion of those who enter the 
tnriverthy wetuaDy graduate- Student* fall and repeat ctarnet, tod they 
may take many year* to complete all of the examination* leading to * 
degree. Student* are enrolled bat do not (many cannot) attend dinci The 
University of Bueno* Alrei in recent you* had a total enrollment of mere 
than SO ,000 student*, aod the National Univers i ty of Mexico had mere 
than 90,000 Neither university could probably teat all of it* student* fl 
they, by chance, came to dats on the tame day Under such circumstance*, 
university education become* as impers o nal and automatic as In many large 
state universities of the United State* and of Europe. 

Whatever the admfaakm* policy, the Latin American student face* 
a rigid university curriculum. There are few elective course*, even fa 
faculties of arts and sciences or phHcaophy and Jetteia which art aj* to be 
the more flexible The moat sought after fan drip coo throe to be law. 
medkine, and engineering a* they were in Redd's era in 1900, despite * 
recent effort to emphasize pubffa admlnfatration, economics, teacher train- 
ing, and the applied science*. In general, Latin American higher education 
fa aroch more diverse than before, offering t larger range of special field*, 
bat h fa ahuort a* much out of tune with natmoal prkwltle* a* k wa* beft*« 
the Cordoba Reform movement. It still produce* lawyer* who wHl Dover 
practice law and phyiidans who balk at working to tm.Il town* or rural 
moobut who set up practice to the targe dtfc* where the competition fa 
medicine fa fierce. Latin American societies do not a* yet offer a mffideot 
market for srroc of their moat highly trained i^hnHna and •dentist* 
whortten aeek employment abroad for economic and sometimes poHtfcal 
rcasora. Despite the excellent research tounntei ami the mottiplicatton of 
faculties there are not ewwgh portions for natural and physical »dentfat* 
nor for many people in the special Add* of applied science fa fadratry 

Educational Fianrtn X Fhn*ctn t 

The problem* of Latin American higher edocaticc are Dot befag 
»lved for lack of planning. dot often for the lack of funds. Latin American 
governments have been spending an tocreastog amount each year oc higher 
education fa relation to their national budgets. In fact, there sometime* 
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teem* to be a veritable flood of university reform plain hi Latin America. 
Latin American university adminktiatcr* are fall y aware of new trends fa 
higher education. A* one educator pot ft, almoat every letter Crum abroad 
(Le., the United State* and Europe) bring* new aolaticm* for oor edoca- 
tlooal problems. There are coopera tire program* between Latin American 
and North American universities such a* that between the School of 
Agronomy In Minas Gcrati (Brazil) and Purdue University (United 
State*) North American and European foundations have m ade financial 
grant* to improve Latin American tatitutlom of higher learning and re- 
search, often with considerable socce**- Furthermore, the structure for 
national planning is present fa most Latin American errantries, Brazil ha* 
a Board at Higher Education (Coosdho Federal de Edncaglo), a National 
Science Foundation (Contdbo Nadonal de Pesqulau) and CAPES (Co- 
ordenacio do Apcrfeifoamento de Pessoal dc Nlvd Superior), which h 
dedicated to the improvement of university personnel and curriculum. Chile 
ha* a National Co anal of University Rectors who meet to establish national 
plan*. And there are international organisation* such as the Regional Inter- 
University Conner! which brings together the "national" universities of 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay and the Supreme University Council 
of Central America which aim* at cooperative planning and activities. And 
CHEAR (Council on Higher Education fa the Americas) has for 15 years 
provided Informal meetings of university officials from both North and 
Sooth America and has carried out several important stodle* of American 
university system*. Latin American institutions of higher education do not 
live fa Isolation, and if they are sometimes called archaic It i* not for lack 
of knowledge of higher education fa other parts of the world. 

Furthermore, h would seem that ft might not be difficult to bring 
about changes fa Latin American universities. Moat of them are public, and 
the largest are supported by the national government*. A few public imfver- 
sttie* are supported by states, such a* the University of Sio Paolo In Brazil, 
and some art private, that fa, founded and supported by nongovernmental 
organizations. Most of tbeae private un i r ail ti es are Catholic, but a few are 
secular such as the Unbmity of the Andes fa Bogota. But even such private 
universities receive comkkrabb direct and indirect support from pobito 
fun ds . Furthermore, Latin American government* have control over private 
institution* through regulation* concerning curricuhim, regfatratfcra of 
diplomas, and other mechanism*. There tend* to be greater central control 
over higher education throughout Latin America than fa the United State*. 
Thi* wcrald *eem to provide the structure for national planning and de- 
velopment. 
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Obitodei to Changt 

Resistance to change, however, acorn to derive Dot from lack of 
knmriedje nor from the lack cf a national pluming body but from the 
huemt] structure of the universities thenudre*. One of the most astute 
tad profeamd university administrators in Utin America oo ce taJd that be 
h*i do diffleohy fe establishing i rational plan for the "new lartn American 
university" but asked, "how can I change the professors and the stndcnts7" 
He might hate added how can I change the e n trenched internal structure 
of the Latin American unrvenity? Most Lalm American tmbrreities ire 
Dot universities b the seme of unified corporate organizations. Most of 
•hem grew cot of independent faculties and technical schoob taking the 
lorm more of a federation than a single large unit Mott univenttfes do not 
have a campus in the same seme that most mriverridei in the United States 
do, although there b a trend to build “mrfrmity cities" In an attempt to 
prOTlt y * ccntri1 kxale. Moat Latin American u ni ver siti es do not have a 
«itr*l Hbrary Instead each foctlty, sometimes each “chair" or d e p ar tm ent 
•oh as sociology or physics, has its separate library University-wide affairs 
often are limited to a few aoletnn act. carried out collectirtly. and sometimes 
H** 7 "Po ified approach m dealing with the goveti ua eji t concerning 
tod. m nnfversitv autonomy Generally. each faculty guards its lode- 
5™°?* 7 ^ 7 In curriculum, admission of stodentx, rules 

k J?^T n ?l^ Cnr,tmCnI otbCT Institutional fractions. There 

of frcHdo. „J mg, For ^ to „« 

StrfnfV 1 ’ ” phpla. may be ttujht b bed- 

b. nf rr_,,7 m ir 7^ 17^ ^ r *P ncntt ^°Q and Independence of facnlties 
- heriUge from Europe, but as . wntaa U fa fc*Ibk 
f0r cwmtric * wtth an argent need to expand 

of ^ res ** tincc h> change b Latin American systems 
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(he “Castdra- ml rTwwT 01 W * baadorted •** traditional system of 
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■nd the Hke. In Out^rSe anSf 1 ' of * ocicio G- <* European hbtory 
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teacher* In lower rant*. But tn many professional tcbool* and fa wmo more 
traditional tmirenltie* the concept of the jingle “owner of the chair” jtfU 
prevail*. Such entrenched Individuals arc hardly amdoo* for change fa 
the lyrtem. 

It i* well known that moat Latin American professor* give only 
part-time to the university Hardly any place are they paid well enough to 
live from their position* at the university without other lourcea of Income. 
It has been said that “a professorship fa an honor, not an occupation. - 
Thus, a large percentage of Latin American teacher* augment by necessity 
their Incoma from business, Journalism, industry, and other occupation*, 
many of them teach In several faculties One profeasor fa Brazil, for ex- 
ample, taught aociology for a time fa three separate faculties With inch a 
system, there is little time to spend with rtndent* out of clan, and any 
reaearch activities are generally done outride the unlverahy setting, often 
to augment Income. 

In recent year*, there ha* been a trend throughout Latin Araerka 
toward the “fun-time'* university professor Of coune, the fuIPtim pro- 
fessor mutt be paid a better talary One way o/ achieving full-time and of 
attempting to break the pattern of unrverrity fragmentation la the creation 
of university-wide institutes, soch a* an Institute erf Pbyric* and an Institute 
of Economics. In theory , the research and the teaching of a particular 
subject would be lodged fa the institute, and the faculty of an institute 
would be devoted full-time to teaching and reaearch. In several instances 
such institutes have be co me outstanding reaearch and teaching organiza- 
tions, but too often the faculties have tended to bold on to teaching and 
the institute* have become devoted to research and sometimes teaching oc 
a very advanced level Generally, it would teem that the central institute 
has been a solution more few the faculty than for the rtndent, institute* 
create the equivalent of another position and provide better facilities for 
research. They do also provide a bash for the training of advanced student* 
through participation fa research. But one of the great need* of Latin 
American education is stfD the formation of a corps of full-time professional* 
devoted to university activities 

Equally important is the creation of a rtndent body free to devote 
themsdwe* fun-time to their studies Latin American student* do not resist 
change fa the university system, in fact, if one Interpret* their demands 
correctly, they are eager for change Bat under the present drcmnitinces 
they could not really study under any system that demanded more of their 
time and energy The majority of university student* are part-time. Even 
more, many Latin American students hold full- time Jobs and are able to 
attend classes only fa the late afternoon and evening— or in boon stolen 
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pobfo oniTOTitia, {unifies cannot afford to snpport their children ** °*7 
seek higher degrees. . u 

Thh doe* not man that many Latin American tnnventy trooaa 
derive from poverty-slricten bmOln. Latin American loJvmWes now 
draw Uia i coti predominantly Iran the middle clw . ThJOQtbO'at 
America the mkkDc dan b growing, especially ta cccntrid mc h *» *i|ca- 
tfaa, pr.TC Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico, and others where eco- 
uiik development b rapid. Those ta the new middle dan are ambuiew 
for fhdr cHWren. They do not want their children to work wttb their taodr 
as tome of them dkL There rt almost a colt of degrees fa the new bortao- 
cratlc societies ta which thh new middle dan fives; defied are the 
necowy for podtiom. And roaidle -class parents want their *~ 
daughters to be phyridsns, engineer s, lawyen, achool teachers, mod 
Eta. They urge their children to enter oniveufty, bot tbdr faccane* are 
geoersDy not mfBdent to support them din-tog the extra yean of itndy 
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Moat major Latin American unhrnltka are orhan, most L*tta 
American stndcnb fire at bora The students, then, reflect the value* of 
thdr urban middle-dtsj parents. There b a JongtUndiof stereotyi* *** 
the Latin American student b a wOd-eyed radical, urged on by agitators who 
may be >1® "fwtrfeaajonaT students, and uninterested fa studying- Latin 
American oulrcjum do have their quota of radicals and agitators, and 
taajflUonaUy student poCtics have been more heated than fa tbe United 
States became students hare had a greater role* ta internal nnhershy affairs 
and even fa national poUtkx Bot afi seriocs studies of Latin American 
studenb bd Scale that they are far frwn wOd-cyed radfcalr, most of than 
are fnBy aware of ihe privileged poataon they bare by rirtoe of r eadifag 
*• university Ctoe seasoned observer of tbe Latin American nnitwsaJcs 
has thb to say “Probably the ma^rity of students fa slate anlrenides *re 
more secular than not, more naticmBtt than not, nan* mlddk class than 
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not, more cent er and left-center than not, and more worried a boot Individual 
fortune than the fate of the tfate.” 1 Student strikes have been a weapefl 
more often tried by students m Latin America than b the United State*, 
bat often inch strikes have been aimed against serious Invasions ol academic 
f r ee dom or student rights by autocratic governments. 

One of the reasons why the outrider »ee* Latin American students 
as r*ficala b their fundamental and deep-seated nationalism. Latin Ameri- 
can nationalism is bared upon a pride of their own nations, bet Eke 
nationalism e ve r y w here it has Its negative aspects. It was fostered by the 
anti-Americanism of tbe nineteenth century which ArieUsmo helped per- 
petuate and was reinforced by mistake* fa U.S policy toward Latin 
America — such as Intervention ta Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, and 
Cuba — and by tbe growth of American economic power and investments 
in their countries. Latm American students thus tend to blame the United 
States for many of tbe lib of their countries. To be blunt, it is the impresrioo 
of many people who haw worked with Latin American students that they 
distrust, even rabidly dislike, tbe United States for what it re pi cam ts today 
in the international scene. Bat this anti-Americanism should not be confused 
with political radicalism, nor with a dislike of the North American people 
and their achievements. 

Tbe situation of many Latin American qnhrrsitiej is today truly 
disheartening to say tbe least. In several countries both students and faculty 
are faced with military regimes which have imposed strict limitations on 
academic freedom and research. In other countries with relatively demo- 
cratic g ov ernmen ts, the universities are apt to be viewed as fod of opposi- 
tion to be controlled for the benefit of tranquJHfty and economic development 
Hardly a day goes by without news of a university protest, demonstration, 
or strike. Few Latin American unrveriftiea go through a full year 

without interruptions. Latin American pro f ea so r s and research s el ent h ts 
are attracted to Europe and to tbe United States, not only for larger salaries, 
but for the right to teach freely and to carry on their research without 
political totervenkm. Not only are Latin American universities under 
pressure from their govern men ts, but it must be said that most of them 
operate by an archaic system which b based upon soda! values, methods, 
and facilities which arc out of date with tbe modem world. If this situation 
continues, one wonders bow tbe Latin American countrfcs win be able to 
train a new generation of administrators, technicians, professionals, teachers, 
and all these leaders needed to man their increasingly complex societies. 

Yet all of these troubles of Latin American higher education arc not 
Z rtil, p. 22% 
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unique In the modem world. In 1965 French university students rebelled 
agamst the archaic unhersity structure tod the kck of facilities in their 
universities. Id the United States we are now confronted with student cGs- 
utrt/achoo and rtodent strikes. Oar students are becoming more articulate 
and act hist, especially in face of United States Involvement In the war In 
Southeast Asia and the problems of tbc ghettos of the great dties. Students 
tn the United State* are asking questions about how and what we t ea ch ta 
our own universities, and they are queshooing the structure of the North 
American university itsdf. North American students are beginning to sound 
Eke sod act Hie Latin American students. 


And, paradoxically. North American universities are b e com ing more 
itaQar to Laen American unirmlbes. Students are more highly politicized 
and will soon be able to express themselves by vote (peop le over 18 years 
of age have been electors for many yean In most 1 arin American coun- 
tries) Students are now represented on university senates and even cm 
boards of trustees. Open admission versus selective admission is being 
debated in the United States uxi one of our great public uid veflities. The 
City University of New York, has adopted an open admission policy A* 
Latin American tmiversides torn to mas* education and as the adversities 
of the United States begin to deal with more varied aod leas complacent 
types of students, there seems to be a co nvergence fa the kinds of j a o bfaos 
each system facet. Aa many Latin American unhmitfca attempt to “ko- 
prove themsebres," often on the pattern of the United States, ft seems to 
many North American educators that we are becoming “Latin trerf' as oar 
center* of Mgber educated take on tbe complexion of those in Larin America- 


Latin America mod fa the United State*, the f utur e of higher 
of tbe fundamental problems of today As societies beeeeue 
°*a< aanp lu borh socially and technologically, tbe body of knowledge 
wmA nnnl be transmitted from one gen e r a ilca r to another hv u- u fi almost 
f““^rioHy We are faced with “new - pr ob l ems not even envisaged a 
»go, and we can hardly imagine the faobtems that tbe next 
I* 3 * 1 *** wH be called upon to solve. How could a professor of my 
pacat ton kna gfae (be dtgre, c< poOution which thh generation must safTtrr 
or imports** to the next generation of pdlntlon control? How could 
praflctod *« ta 1971 The City University of New York 
wOTWhavewenroOmenj erf over 150,000 students? How cooM otm taagtoe 
b Br " a ™“ •»« 6 mUHon people? How 

H °'’ ttaSam teattoo Yrtnt Ihdr 

Irvrst od tbe ir aodettes wffl be Q* h the year 2000? One thing is certain 
higber Wucatcm will and must change thro^wut tbo world. Wo can no 



laager tang onto the boary traditions of the put- Thb b ax true for Latin 
America ** ft b for the United States and Europe. Unirernty reform b 
much more crucial today than it was in the time of Rod<5 or the Cordoba 
Reform. 
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COMPARATIVE LESSONS ON 
NATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Barbara B Burn 


To attempt to carve )cx»om from part development* hi higher education 
in d iff erect countries is a risky undertaking. A fyiton of higher education 
fa Dot merely a set of institutions which some young people enter and from 
which fewer later emerge armed with a sheepskin. Ai father education hat 
increasingly become the chief, if not almost exclusive, channel for upward 
mobility, h Increasingly determines who win be a nation 1 * elite and what 
their social role* are likely to be. It incorporate the value* and vision* of 
tie lodety ol which H b a part and b nx*ed in a nation'* hbtory and 
priori tiea. The nodoo that the systems of higher cducatk® of different 
countries might learn from each other matt take thb Into account, 

Bren though a country cannot wire it* problem by borrowing 
directly from the experience of others, It can perhaps benefit from seeing 
them hi a wider frame of r e ferenc e than mere idf -examination permits. It fa 
therefore useful to examine the different approaches to common probl em* 
in higher education. I shall dbcoss the following common problem* facing 
higher education In the 1970* tearing enrollments and coat*, the need to 
dheoify and yet coordinate higher educational institution*, finding the 
right balance between coordination and institutional antooomy and, within 
Institution*, between professorial power and other p o we r, and finally tJevb- 
lug a comprehensive and reSable methodology for pfenning which will fa 
fact bo tried in making policy, 

I narrated Enrolbnent and Rising Coxi 

The principal immediate problem fa expanding enroHo^nta. On a 
worldwide bails enroflmenti in higher education almost tripled between 
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1950 tod 1965 In tbe 22 member conn trier of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooper moo tod Development (OECD), comprlsfag n>o*l of 
Western Europe, the United Said, Canada, and Japan, enrollments went 
op b the ure period from nearly four mUHoa to dote to tea raHHoo, or 
by 250 percent By 19S0 toother 12 mdloo students mry be enrolled in 
higher edocatrac in those countries. In I ad it enroll menu hire toertased 
eightfold doer 1950 

A major OECD target In tbe i960* wh to redact the faequafity 
of access to higher edocatkm among different levels of society This wn 
not achieved Youth from uppeT itrta ctHI up about ooe-ihfcrd of til 
students In higher education b the OECD countries. Tbe proportion erf 
students frtxn the lower and middle social strata faded to go up. Never- 
theless. b terms erf absolute numbers, tbs Utter group more »h«n doubled. 
Higher education Is thus having to adjust to two pressures an enormous 
increase ta student numbers and a major increase fa students corning f rom 
different backgrwradi and having diff er ent expectations and dt^narett t han 
the students traditionally icTvtd by the higher ednrwtlnn limitation* fa 
Western Europe and elaewtere, 

Curran trends toward more flexible admission to higher education 
and toward comprehensive secondary schooling wfl] add to tbe demand tor 
laming Iran lower aodo-ecooomlc group* fa tbe 1970s and further 
diversify the student mb. So will the rising enrollment of women fa higher 
education. 


FbaJly, while past and expected enrollment incre as es fa Weston 
™ worid »lde are dramatic, the average percentage of 20-24 
you o«i enrolled fa higher education fa Weston Europe b 1965 was itfll 1 
^toml 5 percent fa India it was dow to 3 percent If higher education ' 

SstLT? <* ^ r«T*— «» 

chi mu ., win d ^ gtt 10 ^ wilil crver 40 percent enrolled — radical 

***** ^be required b order to cope with such “mast higher education." 
hrm .... Spiralling enroHmenls fa higher edocatkm have 

tarn Fr^flieratfag com. fa nearly every owiiti y expewfl- 

rtw irir i, . . u. 015 Droc ^ ^* 5,CT than enrolhuents. fa Great Britain, 
1970 wn a,— “ 1* mhtnitte, Iran 1950 to 

u»es I... j. *** b enroDmenti. fa Canada such expeodi- 

1553 »■» 

. - , cort per student has rwatvtM for example 

^ student, betwecn^wTlud 196?^ 

_ R™* «*ts are promptbg meaaures to retard their rate of incr ea se. 
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teaching staff h is risen, Staff-student ratio* arc m high u 1*40 and even 
1 60 fa some European university faculties or department*. The proportion 
o i junior and part-time teaching staff to tt*al staff has gone op sharply fa 
all the rryittnmtal European countries. In a shortage period they sre more 
available tod leu expensive. They ire also increasingly demand mg a part 
fa i W-trVif t - rri «i'fr n y more commenrtirate with their contribution to teaching, 
Economy mea sures aimed at restricting the demand on higher 
education reso urca are altering the composition of student bodies, lb 
main tain *orr» balance betwten student number* and available laboratory 
and other fadfales, especially fa acience course*, the German tin Kerri ties 
have fa trod need a system of quotas or monrrus cfousux on edmlsskxa The 
“dosed" factories of the Swedish tmlverritiei have comparable entry restric- 
tions. Throughout Western Europe enrollment Increases have been moat 
pronounced fa tfce social sciences and humanities. One can speculate that 
the rapid expansion fa these relatively lew expensive fields, a by-product 
of the financial squeeze on higher education, has bad its impact cm reform 
fa internal governance, as it is the students enrolled fa these fields who have 
spearheaded demands for wider participation fa governance 

Other economy measures may have had an opposite Impact France, 
Sweden, and Germany have taken steps to shorten the study period required 
to obtain a first degree and are simplifying requ ir ements for advanced 
degrees. Everywhere, university systems plagued by high drop-out rate* are 
seeking to reduce them and to d im bate ao-cafled “perennial students. " 
These and other measures aim at Increasing the productivity of higher 
, education and dkrdnishfag pressur e* on sorely taxed resource*. They also 
leave students lew time to press for institutional change. 

Rising costs are bringing changes externally as wefl as tateruaHy fa 
Wgher education. For example, fa Great Britain the unlvenltiei* tnftn^rv^ 
cm government decisions with respect to public funding of (he tmlverrite* 
has dimin i shed . Until a decade ago the mtiverrittes Jointly presented their 
needs for funds to the government through the University Grants Committee 
and typically got what they requested. Advisor to government since Us 
establishment fa 1919, the University Grants Committee (UGC) repre- 
sented to government the Interests of the mtiveTrittes, serving as a buffer 
between the dons and government. In recent yean the role of the University 
Grants Committee ha* become tew unilateral. To help assure the tmiver- 
slttes of the funds they need, it now presses them to rationalize what they 
do - b mor e active fa trfBng the universities what fa to view (and that of 
the E prtmmept) would best respood to national need s. It suggests which 
uni verities should teach in fields where limited student demand and expen- 
sive resource* Indicate consolidation. The UGC also ha* pressed the 
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anfrenitici to arulyit bow teaching rtaff allocate tbcir time to that the 
tmbmhlei c»n better futttfy tod even improve their ntfTl Titian of coatly 
teaching raewreet In ihort, the pramre of rbtog cotU hat gradually 
tnmformed the University Qnntj Committee from an fautniment l ar g el y 
of one-way cccnmimkatloo and a meaat o( warding off g ov ernm ent into a 
two-way medium. 

Perhapa the meat dramatic new fatern at tonal dcreJofiDent in hi g her 
education, aimed at lent to part at reducing coitt, fa the etUbfiahment or 
expanrioa at oonenhersify higher education The University Institute! ot 
Technology (IUT) fa France, the polytechnics in Orcat Drillin', the com- 
mtmhy colleges, Colkgrt d'Emdgnernrnt (Hn&al ct Profeniooeb (CEfTEP), 
aod the Colkgrt of Applied Am and Technology (CAAT) to Canada; 
the Engineer Schoob fa the Federal Rrpcbtic of Germany; and oo the 
other ride of the worid the CoOeges ot Advanced Education (CAB) in 
Australia and higher technical schools in Japan. The ^<raMkhrm»rt i ot 
nohrenhy brancho or affiliated ordrciritka by four u i ri r trakl e* in Sweden 
appean to be part of the tame pattern. 

Theae new fctodi of higher education institutions date with few 
ucryakm from the 1960a Their com per student are or are alleged to be 
101 ^ mbwitiej’ They tend to hare leas ttringent admkriocJ 
mprirejneiiti than the unberridei ami therefore prorVJe more democratic 
* ccm - Theaa new and growing Institutions claim to offer p io giami geared 
nx>fe 10 the application than dbcovery of knowledge and to be more 
oneoted toward the Undent with practical aptitude! — the future technician 
and fcnric* aeetajre. It b consequently alleged that theae new fastlruriocn 
1***® raponth-e to meeting national demand! for trained manpo w er 
. 1 *® a * tme lean tome of them seem to fallow uni r arity models 

enlarge, their offering! fa general education, to co mp e te in part for the 
■amc faculty u unfrerrities, and even, fa the case of Britain and Australia, 
harfag equal autna with nnivmfty degrees. And Hke the 
*** bKtkut ^ trt developing, not fa boiatico, but 
coor ® Mt « “tong fcemtebe* and part of the total higher education system. 

of Coordination 

vfateaP^.iw ^ * nd co ’ tl *re critical problem* comm on to 
'V*' CdK * ti0fl «V- coorStomay be a yet 

- B «■ * 3S. 

»*v potytec fanlc! offer jacfewlcwaBy oriented program! of anfrer- 

^ P^-thne and fuH-tfcne Undent! and focna on 

tF *™ D * t ^* n research. Their a rtm fat te ns rrcprfmnanti are la* 
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rigorous thin the universities’. The “poly's " ire financed by local gov er n- 
ments. However, as more thin half of the fundi avaflabJe to the local 
authorities come from the national gover nm ent, the polytechnic*’ level of 
funding is determined nationally, at least indirectly, a* well as locally They 
are said to be different from, not inferior to the anhxaitfca, although thdr 
leu rigoremi admissions poBdes and lower levels for facility sa l a ri es , library 
materials, and student facilities make this open to question. 

Nad oral policy in Great Britain since the early 1960s has supported 
the pnodpifl that higher education should be available to all who arc 
qualified and wish to attempt it. Carrying out the policy requires decisions 
on how much and how quickly the three different sectors in British higher 
education will grow the universities, the colleges of education which train 
teachers; and the polytechnics anJ other post-secondary institutions falling 
in the so-called further education sector In the last ten years over half of 
all students In higher education hare been in tire universities. If this pro- 
portion Is to continue and the twofold rise In enrollment demand anticipated 
by 1980 is to be met, tte universities will need to double their capacity 
Otherwise the other two sectors will have to increase proportionately 
However, such expansion of tic colleges of education is unlikely unless 
thdr educational mandate includes more occupations than teaching. 

The universities can decide how they wifi use thdr resources and 
what their functions are within the limits of fund* allotted for five-year 
periods by the national government and of the reco mm end atioos on 
academic programs, enrollments, and unit coats *et forth by the University 
Grants Committee. In principle they are antonoruous. The pol yte c h nics and 
colleges of education must work within different cons tra ints. The national 
government acts policy on their functions within the entire system. However, 
thdr resemrees are fixed through negotiation with the local authorities to 
whom they are in the first instance answerable, and in these negotiation* 
some Institutions fare better than others. The expectation that polytechnics 
and college* of education will reapoed to national policy on thdr role, 
when decisions are made locally on their funding and functions, results fa a 
peculiar institutional schizophrenia, not to say confusion 

The universities are coordinated not only through the UOC btrt 
also through thdr own Increasingly rigorous efforts to present a united 
front to the government and UGC through the Committee of Vfce- 
Chancefion and Principals. This body has become more mc&rc in 
few year* In formulating and pressing the universities’ Interests, 
interunlvenlty competition is far from dead Institutions 
education. Including the polytechnics and the colleges of education. 
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organized to Identify tod pro* for their ihared taterats vf»-4-vb the 
national government. 

Thb review of the ritmtioo b Great Britain suggest* tome of the 
faoMema involved ta expanding higher education ta an Interrelated bet 
only pertly coordinated system. In education there «re no bland*. Decaiom 
in nor »ector md at one level hart r ep oco nt om «t the other*. Pollcy- 
nakfag at the national level moat Kroehow mesh the national fa tci c ri* b 
all higher education with the need for tome bstitotioiH to be particularly 
ropcmjre to local or regional intercrt*. In ruch deddon-maktag a balance 
mint be atruck among the nerd* for coordination of all higher edocation, 
tBrmity amoog institution* to meet national, local, and educational ther- 
eat*. ataonamy at be Iratitutional level, and eqnafity among different 
kind* of kndtutlom- 

^Oreat Britain b only ooe example of the problem of coordinating 
the interests that dimor to be beard ta detrrmintag the future of a national 
ayrtan of higher education A comparable problem eiirt* fa the federally 
organized commie* of Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany, where 
the coMdtntion place, edocation under the jnriadldioo of the province* 
tod Under (Kate government*) reaped! vdy In both cormtrfc* higher 
«hjcation ha* become too Important or too expentivt to leave wholly to 
theac potttical nnin. 


To ^ province* meet the rbfag coat* of poat-aecoodary edoca- 
b Canada, the federal government ha* *inco 1967 tramferred uncondh 
«»*ny to the provtnee* certain fl»cal resources on the ba*li of a fixed 
tm0g ^ pcr fDT ti» pojwlation of the province or half cf eligible 

^**~ ~*^°**** ^hU^Ter b higher Thb ly a tcm b a porely fbcal arrange- 
ment mho than actual connharing between the federal and provincial 
r”«nm«ta. The fuafing and function* of higher edocation systems Id the 
pr ovince* now are determined by the interaction of p r o v i ncial 
on i education lystenn. The national guve miner* 

w tuj -. i.t— ’ < ? t T t * nflocncc thrtwgh ha funding of research. Undent 
and detenrrinatioo of poiide* on overall national ecooamic 
t m f 7 *^*° <lec Wc to reduce the extent to which It support* 
and may well do *o if these continue to aoar 
faldn* tn _ trr * n t CIr, »mt ta Canada b socuewhflt criticized for 

nalb»«I ,, . dcvcto P mcn < cf higher education ta relation to total 
■ e™tent questioned meat for making higher edocation policy » 

^«d«toctae province VmnwmM, wJt dt^ m 
tonotod, tod tome of which .re more faterferfag than othSTn* 
£ r T tt aM b*t have evolved within moat of the provinca repre- 
sent government to the educational imtftntion* more than vice-vena. 
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Coordination on ■ national ban* among the Institution* themselves remain* 
limited. After til, the chief target for Inte rnal v eiflty coordination under the 
present system 1* the provincial government*. not national government. 
By the (amo token Intraprov racial coordination h** developed with coo- 
alderahle vigor in the lxd decade 

In the Federal Republic of Germany higher education ha* trtdi- 
t tonally been under the Linder and mostly funded by them. However, the 
federal g o v ernm ent for some time ha* provided fund* for research and for 
one-half of expend It urea cm student scbolanblp*, more recently It ha* paid 
half of the capital cost* to expand existing nniveriltie* and to «tart new 
one*. A recent constitutional amendment now permit* tbe federal govern- 
ment to have a more positive role and it ha* began to increase *}gnlflcantly 
It* financial support of higher education. The urgency of expanding it and 
the uneven resource* of the Under to support it dictate an enlarged federal 
role Even though proposal* looking to the creation of new federal bodies 
to regulate study reform* and to coordinate university growth have been 
watered down In tbe face of widespread opposition to such federal encroach- 
ment, an expanded federal role seems now Inevitable A major step toward 
this was the establishment in 1970, by the faint agreement of the federal 
and Limler governments, of tbe new Commission for Educational Planning 
to advise on the future of the entire educational lystem, Including higher 
education. 

The last few year* have also brought more active coordination 
among the UraJer ministries of education and within tbe Conference of 
Rector* of U ni v ersiti es, Since 1959 the Wfasenscbaftsrat, or Science Coun- 
cil, »ct up cooperatively by the federal and Linder government* and 
research interest*, ha* had an Increasing influence over higher education 
d e velopment through it* studies and recommendation*, although officially 
ft lacks formal authority to coordinate in this area. 

Autonomy and Governance 

Tbe growing external coordination of higher education has effects 
on tbe internal structure of imtitutions. Accompanying tbe trend toward 
more national or regional coordination is a more recent ami on the surface, 
contradictory, move in the continental European o onmric* to decentraBie 
decision-making withht higher education system*. Individual institution* 
are acquiring a larger voice fa tbdr own affairs CompJaocntfag this are 
widespread reforms to broaden and democratize dediioo-makfag bodies 
within the fastitutiom and to introduce into their day-to-day operations 
the tools of managerial efficiency 

In France, autonomy and participation are bade to the reforms 
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IcmdKd by thi 1 96S Orientation c i Higher Education Act In tbdr teach- 
ing and research pcogrsam, in finance, and to totems! ■dnjfaiftntk*!, the 
anivenjltei now theoretic*] fy enjoy considerable rutooocny, aftbocgh tradi- 
tion* cf dominance by the centra] ministry may be barf to shed. Greater 
kutiuukwul aniooamy a a baric akn of reform* hi Spain, Italy, and 
Germany This devoJoticc of authority to educational huritntiom paraHeii 
a trend toward strengthening government at tbe regional levd, tinn modi- 
fying the extreme centraBzatioo long typical of these ccwntrie*. 

Without major change in the role of profeacwa, more institutional 
autocctny would be an snachroniim fa higher education tyatena where, 
a* fa France, Italy, Spain, and Oermany, the foil professor baa traditionally 
reigned virtually unrestrained to internal matten. It b not surpris in g that 
the oligarchy of the professor* ha* been a leading target for student revolt. 
The French tmfaenWet now have a quadripartite representation of pro- 
toaon, Undent*, admin ntra the personnel, and octride interests. Proposed 
reforrra in Italy, wtiBe keeping a dcanioant role for the professors, woold 
ghe representation to other interests tododing the students. Student repre- 
Kfitatlon fa enhmity bodies ha* edited ttoce the early 1950* fa Sweden, 
current experiment! with participation of stodenti, faculty, and «her 
nnhmity staff at the depa r tmental level are expected to lead to a yet more 
«*wtantial undent role In the future. 

Anthcafty structure* In the German nnivmltie* are yielding to the 
demand of Jmifor and mkldle-kvel teaching staff for a say in what goe* on 
(after til they oow do moat of the teaching), and at aome cf (be milnra hie*, 
notably Frankfurt, Marburg, and the Free University of Berlin, stndents 
now have an active lharc fa g o v q na nce. In Great Britafa student* have 
steadily accnnnriatcd places oo unbnrity ixa i unlMe rs, senates, and eor mcfls , 
and enjoy a greater role fa guverttiog oth er higher education kutitutioci as 
well, tspedally the polytechnic*. In CmAt undent pwrtidpatioc — and that 
rf faculty— fa aafaerrity deastoo-mUtog has widely increased to the last 
•even] years. 


. L B 71 n r rhcTC * todan power b prating for and winning at least mxne 
, . etQC * tlno rilaln, often ,i}ed tod abetted by tbe paraUd 

t ^ nd * °* * ruw * n * of fmfar tewriiing tuff. However, atom* 
cvnywhext students are uffl exetoded from dedrioo-maktog to matters of 
^ staff tppotetmroo, rbe bw bwtko of profeooriml power 
- b t .. T r. tmlk ipikit7 Wght to boar cc higher education, 

.,°T ™ ne rBDrt “Pensive and devour* an enlarging s hare at tbe 
nraonal jrodoct, and &e greater da and canpicxfty of faririkhal tatilo- 
tWhre more managerial eftcfency fa higher education administration. 
The fast few years have brought changes here alto Administrators have 
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“ 40 ' Kw ” in Ore* Briuln, to vice- 

F , Q-^ 0 ^, rectors it the German opjycrsitka, the new presidents 

m Mlvenitiei. Centra] administrations, woefully understaffed In 

fa relation to the demands on them, arc expanding fa 
GrC " Britain, the Federal RcpubOc of Germany, aoleWiere. 

Sr ^ ■mtanar cxpJST^ 

CramttKd “ rcpi*ccd bj nnaller bodie. 
■naitition. “k”** 7 <o dctennlee policy »od repervUe fa implc- 

dmncj*!!™ r f * r t revfcwid cflor « » coordlmte, dhmffy, dtccnttrilff, 
ICU T'' fre * teT * <taJfli>t r«i™ ctoiency ta hljber cdoa- 
rbumtn.rr*’* -“ roBma,U “i cam l' 1 ’' *I» prompted tatetuBed 
Ktoc,to ‘“•I* craght off bri>pcc by 
“™™°P«ed dovetopmeett, pfennig b everywhere to toudritone of 
“«ner “natton lyjtcme. Ten yon .go few cmmtria lad offlcUl pf^mbj 
to’*' ™ “e*** edoetton. Now In to OECD coontrie. tore ue few tot 
•““tS toTo^rmeh^ 11 * Plt,m ' 3, h *’ t m ” “t™*™ 1 much credlbfflty 

rdUble^Tn 1 ?'^" 1 '!"* 01 ' :, P !11U,0,, in higher eduction rapine mare 
ZZS? m °™ * ,h0 on to planncn. 

Writer rrt, to ff oe * t l 0o> " whether expcarioi In fotme 

oi TT.ri~, l f* ti ° n ** dcItrnn * ne d tiy the market aituadoo or by analyses 
, Dccd ** * combination of both, and how these will bo forecast 
,**» *be P°tic7 decisions made. Study erf such questions is now 
1Jv jT rn * “Omentum. However, In general, planning remains peripheral 
■“nequate at a time when firm and informed decisions are req uir ed 
George Santayana wrote that “those who do not learn from hlrtory 
^oreed to relive ft" What then can be learned from the developments 
upon fa this review? I suggest the following hypotheses. 

, — t-*' tT *titional function of higher education — to train the elite 

tc*ching and research and for the professions — has beco m e 
Toda T father education should be available to all qualified jtmng 
ST ?! rttard tcM of background, and to other age groups as well, offering 
opportunity for professional mobffity, enlarged personal satisfaction, 

Pia enriro^S^ 10 fnQrtk * 1 ,n M Increasingly com- 

. Higher education should also provide much of the training and 
tn th * t cootfm pora r y society requires and should be responsive 

/T^ faC demands. Converting this ma ndate to an actuality h lilriy to 
reqmre more money and piarmioj and most especially a better under- 
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standing of higher education jo that ft can be consdocoly adapted to new 
needs. 

3 Aj the expansion of emoflroentj m higbeT education does not 
necessarily increase tbe proportion of students coming from the mfddle and 
lower levels of society, posh ire jteps must be taken to increaae thb pro- 
portion. Conditions obstructing equal access to higher education need to 
be better undmtood. 

4 Tbe enlargement of higher education's marine and the [u . i r » *- 
ing heterofcneity of the Undent population demand dhmfly within higher 
education drvenity in program*, approaches, res ou rce s , and ■frm, and 
room to experiment Diversity calh for a system of differentiated Irstito- 
tloos or cf compreberutre kutitntioru incorporating a variety of p rogram s, 
methods and aims or some combination cf thew» 

5 A pecking order appearj to be an endemic affliction, if not an 
Inevitability, In systems of higher education. Ttitikt traditions continue to 
give first place to tbe universities, tempting poomriv eishy institutions to 
poach on tmhersJty resources and to pirate their «bn thereby eroding 
dbthictkms between university and nononiversity higher ediaation. Stub- 
born as this pattern may be, diversity and equality most be reconciled if a 
differentiated system enrolling students with dlvcrac aptitude* and aspir*- 
tkns fs not to relegate some Institutions and thdr students to an inferior 
stains. 


««T»k. IX, , hierarchies] ttroctora. d dUIocd 
t tadi d h raUtmloo, miy be one way to irate thb nxtmdtelon. Aootbu 
httemSh * IJttem of cotnpreheiulm emibitlrara hivioj etpa] min sad 
‘hrtu state tonoioo,. Soch . netrat ihoold penult student mobffltj 
" T” ttB rrn ca. It dwold hive orerlspftajs h> tawtara in! Fsotntra, 
mo msrtmg r the sfrared use of separate resource! It should be unfair bat 
not mifom. fi ihoold ml , bslsace between i rotten Ural measures U» 
ramira reed, of the several sectras doaiifco ,nd 

the m ora tend, toword taeqmljt, smoct the lectori, nil ooe Ural mrasurra 
.cetera ..ate, rach dber „d therefore 

*° 0* P«ra of an edrerattaral intern < kies 
ZZ* 0» «wto ^ton b etatped 
Impretra, the .hole. 

sreftara . cUoraUoml tfrafopi 

awnhnjjtn mav be evr^ divershy and tbe need for overaff 

”*f !* ™ nirae dffletdi. If different bedta cab detetara 
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affecting separate sector* of higher education, who coordinate* the coordi- 
naton? If one body coordinate* the total system, bow can It avoid stifling 
Initiative at tit local and regional levcls7 How can it avoid manuring all 
type* of Institution* with a common yardstick and consequently blurring 
distinctions among them? Pint experiences suggest that the best guarantee 
of dlrenity lies In a system combining a substantial degree of institutional 
autonomy with mechanised to permit local and regicoal interests to Influ- 
ence policy Not least among these are the interests of the institutions 
tbenmevle*. 

9 Institutional autonomy most allow wider participation of various 
interests In the governance of Institutions th«n was permitted by traditional 
patterns If the Institutions are to be responsive to their aeveral constituencies 
within and without. The trend to Include In university governance represen- 
tatives of the students, junior teaching staff, lay Interest group*, and even 
professors where they were previously excluded from central governing 
bodies, as to Canada, ts a necessary one It permits a balance between brood 
participation and professorial prongauve more in keeping with the growing 
diversity of alms and interests that higher education must now serve. But, 
became these aims and interests vary among institutions and systems, the 
circumstances of each should to each case dictate the right balance No 
single formula can apply, and the balance must remain precarious. 

10 Despite the differences tn higher education structure*, alms, and 
problems fa different countries, they can to fact learn from each other Hcrw 
the central grants commission has evolved in ooe country may be useful to 
another which follows the same basic model. How Australia is developing 
mechanisms to reconcile federal and state i n t e rala in a national system 
may enlighten the efforts of such other federal state* as Germany and 
C“*da, or vice versa. Coating procedures worked out in one system are 
relevant to others. A* problems of rising enrollments and costs and of 
devising appropriate structures to coordinate growth and decision-making 
become increasingly severe and typical — more to the developed countries 
but also to the developing — no higher education system can afford not to 
examine and profit from the experience of other systems facing comparable 
challenges. 
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.-jr-jjjrvg md gratifying to sc* at first hand the practical fruits of a piece of 
international cooperation that one has been involved In HrocH Let roe 
tain ooe specific example that I know at first hand. Others could multiply 
it several buEdredicW. It concerns a wortdsrfdc eflort undertaken by 
Uueaco to Improve educational piurami so that nations could get bigger 
ial tyttr-r results from tha acutely scarce resource! they were investing 
tn educailoc- 


Inierrmtonai Institui t for 1 Educational Plnimig 


In the earl; 1960s most nations of the world, i o du d hi g the newly 
Independent ones, fell an urgent need for a new and broader kind cf 
educational planning. They had set ambitious educational targets and were 
embarked on an era of unpreced e nted, in fact, explosive, edu cat i on a l 
growth, aimed at meeting the needs of national development and ballooning 
popular demand for educational opportunity and equality They recognized, 
however, partly from bitter experience, that valuable time and resources 
would bo wasted if this accelerated educational expansion proceeded on a 
helter-s k e lt e r basis. At the dine, however, the worid’t supply of sophisticated 
knowied^ about educational planning and the supply of competent experts 
to apply such knowledge were both exceedingly meagre. 

To meet this situation, Unesco m 1963, with added support from 
the World Bank, the Ford Fouodahon and the French government, estab- 
lished the International Institute for Educational Planning in Paris. (At 
about the mo o tunc it alto established four regional training centers for 
educational planneri and administrators.) Though organically tied to 
Unesco, the IIEP (as h came to be called) was set up as an intellectnaOy 
autonomous research and training organization of university standard. Its 
research was to provale deeper Insights into the problems faced by 
educational planning and to create new concepts and techniques 'hat could 
be put to faaedea] use in each country and community In other words, the 
rc * e * Jt "L Job was to devck^i some hard substance for training. Tbc IIEP's 
training task was to develop competent experts from all around tho world, 
but especially frc*n developing cuuntnea, who would return to their reapec- 
thc nation aa prwdldiig planners or who might serve through international 
crocks— Unesco hi particular— to help developing nations with their 
panning nmh r 


, ^ *** “If K°°d fortune to be the director of this new planning 

sad a had years. No previous experience of 
, hld 1)031 tanc ^ ttexesting ones — had ever been as 
mErtVw* We began from scratch cn the 1st day of Miy 

^ ( * ^-7 b Paris) h, Uzr„ small temporary offices taUn^co’s 


